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T is now about ninety-two years since a 

poet, visiting at the house of a friend 
in Edinburgh, was attracted by some lines 
attached to a picture of a soldier dying 
in the snow. ‘“ Who,” he asked, “can be 
the author of these lines?” There were old 
and some Jearned persons present, but they 
could not answer. A boy in the room, some 
eight years of age, said, ‘They are by 
Langhorne, Sir.” The poet fixed his large, 
bright eyes upon the lad, and, moving to 
him, said, “It is no common course of read- 
ing that has taught you this.” Turning to 
the company, he said, ‘‘ This lad will be heard 
of yet.” 

The poet was Robert Burns; the lad was 
Walter Scott. 

So slight yet so significant was the con- 
tact of the two most famous Scotch think- 





AND THE SOOTT MONUMENT, 


ers the two different of all those 
thinkers who have made a little belt of Scot- 
land more remarkable for the men of genius 
reared on it than any other land of equal ex 
tent ancient Greece—as they passed 
each other on the highway. It is memorable 
now as we reach a memorial year in the his- 
tory of that lad whose career Burns prophe- 
sied. On the first day of August one re- 
membered it, looking from the little monu- 
ment of the earlier poet upon that matchless 
monument in the distance, whereon the work 
men are as busy washing and scraping away 
any dust that may have gathered upon the 
marble figure seated beneath its Gothic can 
opy, a8 we who look on are to restore the 
ideal image of the man to life, freeing it 
from any unreal which admirer or 
critic might have cast upon it since the pen 
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fell from his hand, and the rounded work 
was bequeathed to the judgment of mankind. 

The poor statue looks somewhat embar- 
rassed under the eyes of the crowd perpet- 
nally gathered to observe the cleaning of 
him. A wonderful monument it is! Not 
less the memorial of the great author than 
of the unhappy architect whose life and ex- 
quisite genius it represents. There is some- 
thing sadly romantic in the story of this ar- 
‘hitect, the finest Scotland ever produced. 
On one occasion, when Sir Walter was driv- 
ing in his carriage near Peebles, he passed 
w poor and ill-dressed youth toiling on foot 
amidst the heat and dust. After the car- 
riage had dashed past, the coachman was 
ordered to halt, and Sir Walter called to the 
youth and asked him where he was going. 
It happened to be to the same place to which 
the baronet was bound, and the young man 
was invited to occupy a seat. By this kind- 
ly act Scott was, for a little while in his life, 
brought in contact with Kemp, then a trav- 


eling joiner, who afterward became an archi- | 


tect, and, in competition with others, had 
his plan for this monument accepted. But 
after the incident with Scott, Kemp traveled 
through England, and studied every cathe- 
(tral in it. He then passed over into France, 
and there studied every ancient church. He 
became the most consummate master of the 
Gothic style in all its details. While he was 
thus possessing himself of the secret of his 
future art he supported himself by common 
work, as any journeyman would. It was 
soon after his return from France that de- 


signs for the Scott Monument were invited ; | 


that which Kemp presented was a beautiful 
pyramidal pile of Gothic turrets covering a 
seated statue of the poet, each moulding, 
foliation, and ofnament to be taken from 
Melrose Abbey. The committee who ac- 
cepted this design found Kemp living in 
great poverty with his small family. Just 
as his great work was nearing completion 


his dead body was found in the water, the | 


result, it is believed, of an accident. Pub- 
lic honors were paid to his memory at the 
funeral, and then he was forgotten. But on 
the oecasion of the Centenary, when visitors 
from near and far were gathering around 
the beautiful structure, Dean Ramsay dis- 


covered that poor Kemp’s widow and four | 
children had been since his death struggling | 


along on a pittance of twenty pounds a year, 
with what the woman could add by needle- 
work. There has been an honest shame at 
this, and one of the best results of the Cen- 
tenary has been a subscription which will ren- 
der the remnant of Mrs. Kemp’s life comfort- 
able, and enable her to educate her children. 

At a little distance from the monument 
stands the noble «difice of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, in which was to be seen, dur- 
ing the months of July and August, the 
“Loan Exhibition in Commemoration of Sir 
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Walter Scott.” The Queen consented to be 
the special patroness of this exhibition, and 
sent to it various interesting pictures. There 
were in the exhibition four hundred and 
ninety-six objects, all of which bore som, 
relation to Scott or to his personal friends, 
There were here spread out volame afte 
volume of the poet’s manuscripts, those of 
his novels and poems being nearly all care- 
fully preserved. He wrote in large blank 
books, well bound, and with a small but 
neat and clear chirography, so that each 
page may be read, with all those minute di- 
rections to the printer, even concerning the 
| dashes, which were so characteristic. I ney- 
er realized what a tremendous worker Scott 
| was until I beheld this array of manuscript 
| books. There were numberless manuscripts 
of incidental interest. One was the con- 
tract of marriage between “ Mr. Walter Scott, 
| Writer to the Signet, eldest lawfull son of Mr. 
| Robert Scott, in Sandieknow, and Mrs. Anne 
Rutherfurd, eldest daughter of Dr. John 
Rutherfurd, Professor of Medicine in the 
| Colledge of Edinburgh, and the deceast Mrs. 
| Jean Swinton, his first spouse, daughter of 
the deceast Sir John Swinton, of that Ik,” 
jete. There is the manuscript of a letter writ- 
| ten by Mrs. A.Cockburn to the Rev. Dr. Doug- 
las, giving an account of Scott when a child. 
“T last night supped,” she wrote, “in Mr. 
Walter Scott’s. He has the most extraordi- 
|nary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was 
reading a poem to his mother when I went 
|in. I made him read on. It was the de- 
scription of a shipwreck. His passion rose 
with the storm. He lifted his hands and 
eyes. ‘There’s the mast gone! says he; 
‘crash it goes! they will all perish! After 
his agitation he turns to me. ‘That is too 
melancholy,’ says he; ‘I had better read you 
something more amusing.’ When taken to 
bed last night he told his aunt he liked that 
lady. ‘What lady? says she. ‘Why, Mrs. 
Cockburn ; for I think she is a virtuoso, like 
myself.” ‘Dear Walter, says Aunt Jenny, 
‘what is a virtuoso? ‘Don’t ye know? 
Why, it’s one who wishes and will know 
every thing.’ Now, Sir, you will think this 
|a very silly story. Pray what age do you 
suppose this boy to be? Name it now, be- 
|fore I tell you. ‘Why, twelve or fourteen.’ 
No such thing; he is not quite six years old. 
He has a lame leg, for which he was a year 
|at Bath, and has acquired the perfect En- 
| glish accent, which he has not lost since he 
|came; and he reads like a Garrick. You 
| will allow this an uncommon exotic.” There 
|is a small portrait of the sensible and amia- 
| ble face of the writer of this earliest mention 
| of Scott’s genius, and also a miniature of the 
boy who made such an impression upon her. 
| This mimature, which belongs to James 
| Young, Esq., represents a boy who had cer- 
|tainly made an impression upon the artist 
| who painted it. There is the greatest care 
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taken in giving the strong, full brows, the 
already noticeable towering of the forehead, 
ind the full, pulpy, voluptuous lips. I have 
never before seen a case in W hich the face of 
the six-yearling so closely resembled that of 
the sixty-yearling. There is, perhaps, more 
sravity about the face of the child. As a 
hov Walter Scott was not beautiful; but the 
face is remarkable, and has a look of reserve. 
ro return to the manuscripts: one of the 
most interesting was the original of “ Rob 
Roy.” It was presented to Mr. Constable by 
the author in 1822. In 1831 it was sold by 
Mr. Constable’s trustees, and purchased by 
famous John Wilkes, M.P. It was re- 
sold in 1847, and purchased by Mr. Cadell, 
of Edinburgh, presented by him to Lock- 
hart, and at last found its way into the 
possession of Mr. Hope-Scott, its present 
, In this beautiful and complete man- 
uscript volume is inserted the following note 
by Scott to Ballantyne, his publisher : 


owner. 


“Dear JAMES,— 
“With great joy 
I send you Roy. 
"Twas a tough job, 
But we're done wi’ Rob.” 


Here, too, is the original manuscript of Scott’s 
translation of the Morlachian ballad of the 
wife of Asan-Aga. It is entitled ‘“ The Lam- 
entation of the Faithful Wife of Asan-Aga, 
from the Morlachian Language.” This ver- 
sion is a translation from Goethe’s version— 
“ Klagegesang von der edlen Frau des Asan- 
Aga”—beginning, 
“Was ist Weisses dort am griinen Walde? 
Ist es Schnee wohl, oder sind es Schwane ?” 
This version begins: 
“What yonder glimmers so white on the mountain, 
Glimmers so white where yon sycamores grow ? 
Is it wild swans around Vaga’s fair fountain ? 
Or is it a wreath of the wintry snow ?” 


There are twenty-seven stanzas, and they 


were written about 1798. The Morlachian 
ballad was first published by Herder in his 
“ Volkslieder,” and a literal version appeared 
in the late Professor Aytoun’s “ Doleful Lay 
of the Wife of Asan-Aga.” Why Scott’s ver- 
sion has not been published is a mystery ; it 
is very spirited and characteristic. 

Besides a careful pedigree of the Scott 
family made by Sir Walter himself, we have 
occasionally some illustrations of what kind 
of fruit grew upon that tree. For example, 
there has been transferred for this occasion 
from the Abbotsford Library an old book 
with this title: “A true History of several 
Honourable Families of the Right Honour- 
able name Scot, in the Shires of Rox- 
burghe and Selkirk, and others adjacent. 
Gathered out of Ancient Chronicles, His- 
tories, and Traditions of our Fathers. By 


of 


“Capt. Walter Scot, 
An old Souldier, and no Scholler, 
And one that can write nane 
But just the letters of his Name.” 


This book was printed in 1688, and in it Sir 
Walter has written, opposite the title-page 
the following lines: a si i 
“TI, Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, a poor scholar, no 
soldier, but a soldier’s lover, 
In the stile of my namesake and kinsman do here- 
by discover 
That I have written the twenty-four letters twenty- 
four million times over ; 
And to every true-born Scott I do wish as many 
golden pieces 
As ever were hairs in Jason’s and Medea’s golden 
fleeces.” 
It is a notable fact that although the Seott 
family was so old, and always considered a 
“talented” family, it never seems to have 
produced any very distinguished individual 
except the one who has made the name fa- 
mous, though Sir Walter always believed 
that a brother of his, had he lived, would 
have been superior to himself. Mr. Carlyle 
has made it a sort of proverb that “ great 
men are not born from fools ;” and Mr. Fran- 
cis Galton that talent runs in 
families; but the facts attesting this also 
prove that consummate genius —as in the 
case of Burns, Shakspeare, Napoleon, Dante, 
and Goethe 
family gift. 


has shown 


generally exhausts and ends the 
Goethe, whose eagle eye few 
things of this kind escaped, in speaking of 
Voltaire and Louis XIV. in “ Rameau’s 
Neffe,” has a foot-note, in which he ob- 
serves that it seems a law that when a na- 
tion or a family is about reaching the end of 
its destiny, some great man comes forward to 
embody and fulfill it. Like a hidden vein 
of water, it springs through him, fountain- 
like, into the air, and is redistributed to the 
elements. 

An in the collection 
was Meg Dod’s punch-bowl, once cracked by 
Sir Walter, and now a valued relic owned 
by Mr. Walker, of Peebles. It will be re- 
membered that when Sir Walter accidental- 
ly broke the bow]—a handsome one for those 
days—he was so afraid to meet the said land- 
lady that he crept stealthily out of the house, 
taking the cracked bow] with him, and rode 
away to town. There he found a skillful 
workman who repaired the bow] very neat- 
ly, and then he returned with it. Meg 
scolded him sharply, indeed, not on account 
of the breakage, but for leaving a respecta- 
ble house in such an unseemly way, and in 
the night, all on account of “a bit o’ crock- 
ery.” There are two walking-sticks, one 
that was habitually used by Walter, 
who gave it to William Laidlaw, his game- 
keeper, by whom it was presented to Dr. 
Charles Mackay; the other, a curiously 
crooked one of thorn, cut by the baronet at 
Abbotsford in 1830, and by him presented to 


interesting object 


Sir 


| John Leycester Adolphus, author of “ Let- 


ters on the Authorship of Waverley.” Near 


| these is the great man’s pipe, its stem a foot 


long, and its wooden bowl a carved head of 
some huge king with a crown on it. Sir 
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Walter’s gold watch and chain; his pencil- 
case; the basket which held his baby- 
clothes (cherished by Miss Aytoun); the 
dress in which he received George LIV. (a 
plaid coat, searlet waistcoat with twenty 
large glass buttons, aud no trowsers—for 
reasons which will occur to all who are fa- 
miliar with the Highland costume); his 
snufft-boxes ; his piper’s bagpipe: these and 
various other relies were on view, and were 
generally surrounded by larger companies 
than were attracted by the case where the 
original manuscripts of his chief works were 
exposed to view. I have observed all 
through Europe that the crowd is generally 
more attracted by some little thing related 
to the every-day personality of a famous 
man than by the more imposing monuments 
of his greatness. At Berlin it is Frederick 
the Great’s clothes, at St. Petersburg Peter 
the Great’s hat and boots, and every where 
it is the Virgin Mary’s hair or smock, or 
some saint’s toe-nails, which excite the most 
eager interest. Relic-worship is so deep in 
man that it is a wonder no philosopher has 
distinguished him from all other animals as 
possessing this proclivity. But why should 
it assume the form of preferring a man’s 
pipes to his poems? At Stratford one or 
two common clay pipes found on the site 
of the house which Shakspeare built cer- 
tainly excite more attention than the early 
folios. Is this a survival of the Roman 
Catholic adoration of holy relics, which have 
generally to be made small,and representing 
once unimportant objects, so as to avoid 
criticism or skepticism? A peasant who 
will believe in a bit of bone from St. Peter’s 
finger would begin to doubt if St. Peter’s 
fishing-boat and tackle were presented. 

Few things in the exhibition interested 
me so much as one or two objects connected 
with the authoress of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
Anne Lindsay, the life and soul of a mem- 
orable social and literary cirele. Here are 
three volumes associated with this gifted 
woman. ‘Lays of the Lindsays: being 
Poems by the Ladies of the House of Bal- 
earras.” This volume—a quarto of 123 
pages—was designed by Sir Walter Scott as 
a contribution to the members of the Banna- 
tyne Club, but after being printed it was 
suppressed. By its side there is a letter 
written by Sir Walter to the secretary of 
the club, in which he says: 

“The Lays of the Lindsays have been recalled and 
canceled, Lady Hardwicke having taken fright at the 
idea of appearing in a printed though unpublished 
shape. We are, however, to have Auld Robin by him- 
self, and I wish you would speak to Mr, Lizars about 
engraving on my account the inclosed frontispiece, 
drawn by Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and let me know 
the damage when you write again. 

“Tam, dear Mr. David, yours assuredly, 
“Water Scott.” 


The letter is dated at Abbotsford, Octo- 
ber 3—probably of the year 1824, for in the 
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following year appeared the second of these 
relics: “Auld Robin Gray: a Ballad. B 
the Right Honourable Lady Anne Barnard. 
born Lady Anne Lindsay, of Balearras.” 
(She was the eldest daughter of Alexander, 
sixth Earl of Balcarras, and in 1793 married 
Andrew, son of Thomas Barnard, Bishop of 
Limerick. She died in London, 1825.) The 
third relic of this lady is the manuscript and 
continuation of “ Auld Robin Gray” — th, 
autograph of the authoress—with an orig- 
inal letter to Miss Cummyng, signed with 
her maiden name. This was written from 
Broomhall, and about the year 1770.) The 
exhibition is particularly rich in pictures 
and objects associated with that genera} 
intellectual life of Scotland which, in the 
past, as even at this day, manifests itself iy 
snatches, so to speak. It may be safely as- 
sumed that if the genius which flowered into 
“Auld Robin Gray” had fallen on English 
soil we should have had whole parterres of 
it; and not less may be said of the genius 
which animated the lovely Miss Rutherford 
(afterward Mrs. Alicia Cockburn )—shown 
here in a beautiful miniature—whose exqui- 
site song, “ Flowers of the Forest,” moistens 
half the eyes in Scotland every evening of 
the year. Aubrey de Vere says ali the works 
of great genius have been occasional; it is 
certain that many, if not most, of the finest 
products of Scottish genius have come quit 
unprofessionally, wild flowers springing up 
in unnoticed spots, unbidden by publishers, 
fed by the inspiration of the hour. 

There are no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-nine portraits of Sir Walter Scott! 
I suppose that there never was another lit- 
erary man who had so many portraits taken 
of him. Of these pictures thirty-five are 
paintings, the rest being engravings, some 
of which are copies of the painted portraits. 
The famous man was painted at his break- 
fast, in his garden, in his study, among his 
family, among his literary friends, among 
his servants, and at nearly every period ot 
his life from six to sixty. Watson, North- 
cote, Sir F. Grant, Sir W. Allan, Sir E. Land 
seer, Calvin Smith, Wilkie, Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Watson Gor- 
don, Gilbert Newton, Andrew Geddes, Gra- 
ham Gilbert, Gourley Steel, Thomas Philips, 
Henry Pickersgill, James Hall, Robert Scott 
Lauder, W. Nicholson, C. Leslie, John Bal 
lantyne, Gatti, Pasto e Marte, Knight, and 
Vasalli, all have aided in transmitting the 
Wizard of the North to posterity pictorially; 
while Chauntrey, John Greenshields, and 
other sculptors have conveyed to us his 
form and moving. The variations in the 
representations of the man, when we con- 
sider the vast number of the portraits, are 
singularly few; but where they do ocew 


they are remarkable. It is plain there were: 


two Sir Walters, according to the eye that 
looked upon him. Some have painted the 
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ourtly baron in fine raiment, surrounded by 
axury and grandeur; others have given us 
he rough Scotch countryman, with all his 
tumpiness of form and rude strength of 
feature. Sir W. W. Knighton has sent here 
i large painting of * Sir Walter Scott sitting 
ty J. Northeote, R.A.,” and the made-up, con- 
trained attitude of the poet is really Indi- 
rous. He is attitudinizing painfully as Sir 
W. Allan painted him in “The Study at Ab- 
hotsford,” where he seems to be saying to 
himself, ** If this fellow isn’t off soon I shall 
certainly change this posture for one that 
he would not select.” Sir E. 
yainted the bard’s dogs admirably, but the 
yard Sir Walter: it idealized 
iobleman for London society to go into rapt- 


Landseer has 


is not is an 


ies over. Of this pretentious class of por- 
raits is also that of Sir John Watson Gor- 
lon, who has represented bim writing in his 
tudy in Castle Street, Edinburgh, after the 
fashion in which the Scotch Tories would 
ike to think of their fellow-Tory who had 
‘ast the 
ratic order. Philips makes him Byronie in 
look and dress. 


much needed Justre upon aristo- 
Beginning with the por- 
trait (doubtful) of his mother, a fine-looking, 
firm-nosed old lady, we can trace out the 
features of her son here where David 
Wilkie makes him look like an old woman, 
ind Andrew Geddes or Calvin Smith show 
the rugged “ power,” the precipitous fore- 
head, the heavy under-face, all lit up by the 
fire that may break out as flame or sunbeam. 
Several of these portrait pictures must be 
looked at attentively to be appreciated. Of 
this kind is that of the Abbotsford family, 
painted for Sir Adam Ferguson in 1817 by 
Sir David Wilkie. Sir Walter and Lockhart 
are dressed like farmer and field hands, and 
the ladies are barefooted and bare-necked 
dairy-maids or washer-women. The char- 
acters do not disagree with them much, and 
though the ladies are pretty, their beauty is 
rustic. Anne Scott (Mrs. Lockhart), particu- 
larly, had that element in her look, and prob- 
ably in her disposition also, for in the draw- 
ing-room at Abbotsford there is another pic- 


real 


ture representing her as a barefoot peasant 
with a basket on her arm. “The Author of 
Waverley in his Study,” painted for R. Na- 
smyth, Esq., by Sir W. Allan (1831), is also 
a wonder in its way. It the last for 
which the author sat. Sir Walter is repre- 
sented in his study at Abbotsford, surround- 
ed by all those curiosities and relies whieh 
he prized so highly. He is reading Queen 


was 


Mary’s proclamation previous to her mar-{ 


riage with Darnley. At his feet, on the rugy 
is his favorite stag-hound, Maida. The stil 
life of the picture is all from Abbotsford, 
where the objects represented are still shown 
to the visitor. The vase which Byron present- 
ed him, the kevs of the old Tolbooth at Edin- 
burgh (Heart of Mid-Lothian), the sword of 
Montrose, the rifle of the Tyrolese patriot 
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Speckbacher, the ancient Border bugle, the 
brandy-flask of James VI., Rob Roy’s sporan 
(purse) and long gun, Clayerhouse’s pistol, 
Napoleon’s brace of pistols, and many simi- 
lar things, environ the Border Minstrel as 
bis natural frame. This picture has been 
engraved by John Burnet, but the engray- 
ing gives little idea of the rich, impressive 
depth of feeling it contains. It belongs to 
the National Portrait Gallery of London 

that very valuable though small collection 
which no wandering American ever thinks 
it worth his while to visit. Only second to 
this in interest is Gourley Steel’s “Scene at 
Abbotsford during the last days of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.” The old man is bolstered up in 
his chair, and is feebly and sadly caressing 
his favorite dogs. The gaimekeeper who 
has brought them in hangs his head in sor- 
row ; a female servant hides her emotion be- 
hind a at one corner of the room. 
The old baronet feels that he is bidding his 
humble comrades a final farewell; but there 


screen 


is no weakness in his look, nor sentimental- 
ity in the artist’s rendering. Here, too, is a 
portrait painted in 1820 by John Watson 
Gordon, now owned by the present Lord Na- 
pier, for whose the late Marchion- 
ess of Abercorn—it was painted. Here are 
two letters, hitherto unpublished, addressed 
to Lady Abercorn by Sir Walter, in relation 
to this beautiful picture: 


ancestor 


“2p st Pa) 
“The portrait is advancing, by the pencil of a clever 
artist, and will, I think, be a likeness, and a tolerably 
good picture. I hope to get it sent up before I leave 
town; at any rate, I will have it finist 
tings are concerned. If I look a little sleepy, your 
<indness must excuse it, as I had to make my attend- 
on the man of colors betwixt six and seven in 
the morning.” 


INBURGH, Ist July, 1820 


1ed so far as sit- 


ance 


“ ABB 2 
“The dog which I am represented as hold 
arms is a Highland terrier from Kintail, of al 
sensible, very faithful, and very ill-natured. It some- 
times tires, or pretends to do so, when I am on horse- 
back, and whines to be taken up, where it sits before 
me like a child without any assistance. I have a very 
large wolf-greyhound, I think the finest dog I ever 
saw, but he has sat to so many artists that whenever 
he sees brushes and a palette he gets up and leaves 
the room, being sufficiently tired of the constraint.” 


TSFORI Auguat 


ng in my 


reed very 


One of the most charming pictures I ever 
is “ Sir Walter Scott and his Friends at 
Abbotsford,” by Faed. The author is repre- 
sented in the height of his personal and in- 
tellectual vigor reading a manuscript to his 
literary friends. The persons present are 
James Hogg, Henry Mackenzie, John Wil- 
bou, George Crabbe, Lockhart, Wordsworth, 
Jettrey, Sir Adam Ferguson, Moore, Camp- 
heltSir W. Allan, Sir D. Wilkie, Constable, 
Ballantyne, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Thom- 
as Thompson. Not are all 
traits, but each has a characteristic attitude 
and expression. Never was there a picture 
which more completely conveys the medita- 
tive genius of Wordsworth than that which 
one finds in this vast werk: and the Ettrick 


saw 


only these por- 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT.—[FROM THE MASK TAKEN AFTER 
DEATH. } 


Shepherd, kilted, and nervously biting the 
eurved end of his cane, gives a most vivid 
impression of the man who, while he loved 
to sit at Sir Walter’s feet, always felt rest- 
less when in the presence of his fashionable 
friends. 

But all the portraits of Scott find their 
best foot-light in the mask of his face and 
head, taken after death, and now owned by 
Mr. Hope-Scott, of Abbotstord—the first en- 
graving of which ever permitted to be made 
{ am happy in being able to place before the 
readers of this Magazine. Nothing else that 
[ have seen shows so well the tower-like el- 
evation of the head, or the strange jutting 
of the brow over the deep-sunk root of the 
nose. It is to Mr. W. F. Watson, of Edin- 
burgh, that the reader is indebted for the 
privilege of seeing this mask; and in mak- 
ing this acknowledgment I take occasion to 
remark that, great as were the treasures and 
reliques of the Loan Exhibition, the collec- 
tion there seen was of less interest than that 
which has been made by the gentleman to 
whom I have referred. Mr. Watson, with a 
high literary enthusiasm, a highly cultivated 
taste both for letters and art, and with, hap- 
pily, ample fortune, has surrounded himself 
with paintings, manuscripts, letters, books, 
and multifarious reliques, not of Sir Walter 
Seott alone, but of all the great men of Scot- 
land. These things, each a treasure, he pos- 
sesses to the extent, literally, of thousands. 
In his house one moves from room to room, 
every wall of room or hall being completely 
covered over with pictorial memorabilia of 
Scotland by the great masters, while the ta- 
bles, the cases, the very chairs, are stocked 
with objects of beauty gathered from the 
homes and studies of the great fraternity of 
Scottish thinkers. Never, until visiting the 
vbode of this accomplished gentleman, had I 
realized how deep is that sentiment in all of 
us which reverences all that reflects, however 
slightly, the personnel of a great man—the 
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BRONZE CAST OF THE HEAD OF SIR WALTER Sourt 
AFTER DEATH.—[FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. } 


lower form of which is the relic-worship of 
the superstitious, the highest that hero-wor- 
ship to which the greatest living Scotchman 
has called us. It is, after all, much to read 
from the page on which the eye of Burns 
once rested, to gaze on the face whose linea- 
ments were dear to him, to read the casual 
letters, to observe the sweet miniatures of 
friends around which once hovered the fan- 
cies and the delights of those whose work 
has made our life more deep and rich. Mr. 
Watson has not only original portraits of the 
great Scotsmen, but of their friends, thei 
sweethearts, and originals of their charac- 
ters—those whose names alone are known 
to the world. It is his hope, as it is that of 
all who know any thing of his quite inde- 
scribable treasures, that he may be able some 
day to lay before the world a descriptive 
volume with careful illustrations of them. 
If that hope be realized, the world will not 
get a mere catalogue of curiosities, but have 
the means of forming new conceptions of the 
lives and associations of some of the most 
interesting characters in literary history. 
The 9th of August, the day fixed upon for 
the Centenary festival at Edinburgh, was a 
beautiful day. I walked out in the early 
part of the day to see the decorations of the 
city. These were very few. Prince’s Street, 
the glory of Edinburgh, which runs along 
the verge of the gardens which lie near the 
Castle, surround the Scott Monument, and 
terminate in a horribly dingy square devoted 
to the ugliest railway station that ever de- 
formed the heart of a beautiful city, had 
some floral festoons that were really beau- 
tiful. Sir Walter Scott, sitting under the 
Gothic canopy of his monument, was ele- 
gantly adorned with flowers, and held a fine 
wreath around his hand. But there the ef- 
forts of the city seemed to terminate, and 
save for a dozen straggling flags, about two 
to a street, one could find no evidence of any 
outlay upon the celebration. The day’s joy 
was best reflected in the delight of the 
crowds streaming along the streets at get- 
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ting an unusual holiday. The most conspic- 
nous celebration was furnished by a circus 
company, Which paraded the streets, and 
which, though their procession was deplored 
by the chief citizens, gave the populace a 
wreat deal of amusement. We had an Ivan- 
hoe in armor that fitted him ill, a Queen 
Elizabeth highly rouged, and sundry charac- 
ters from the Waverley novels which were 
exceedingly droll. The spot near the Uni- 
versity Where Scott is said to have been born 
was adorned with a bower of green boughs, 
surmounted by a kind of May-pole with a 
streamer at the top. Several public-houses 
had daubs of the poet’s creations in their 
windows, the favorites being a brick-dust 
hag in a boat, whom inscriptions enabled us 
to identify as the Lady of the Lake, and 
Ellen Macgregor, with her foot upon her na- 
tive heath. 

This reference to the native heath reminds 
me to say that, after the Loan Exhibition, 
the most creditable thing I witnessed at Ed- 
inburgh in connection with the Centenary 
was the performance of *‘Rob Roy” at the 
theatre. The actors were, with two or three 
exceptions, very good, and rendering the dia- 
logue, as they did, in pure Scotch, one had 
perhaps little reason to envy his Majesty 
George IV. his enjoyment of the same play 
at the same theatre, as the play-bill of that 
evening preserved in the exhibition certi- 
On one evening the performance was 
turned into a kind of celebration, when a 
prologue written by Lord Neaves was re- 
cited. Lord Neaves is rather a busy little 
nobleman with complimentary work of this 
kind, and he is not always felicitous. His 
poem on this occasion was what Thackeray 
would call “emusing.” But Lord Jervis- 
woode, and the Lord Justice-General, and 
other distinguished personages present de- 
clared it capital, and I must not withhold it 
trom transatlantic readers : 


hes. 


“This very month one hundred years ago, 
In our own town—the site we still can show— 
A babe, new-born, its life-long task began, 
To look on nature and to study Man. 
No seer or wizard saw, by second-sight, 
How full that boy would be of life and light; 
No stray Guy Mannering traced with prescient gaze 
The horoscope that showed his future days; 
And none would have believed a prophet’s words 
Foretelling what this festival records. 


“Nor even, while first he ran his young career, 
Did sure prognostics of his fame appear. 
The plant put forth no rash precocions flowers, 
But seemed to bide its time and nurse its powers. 
Yet soon the sense of noble tastes began: 
The heedful Child was father of the Man. 
On every side he found what swelled his store 
Of Scottish story and of ballad lore. 
Wood, Water, Wilderness, rejoiced his soul, 
And old Tradition fixed her firm control. 


‘Full well in him such influence could inspire 
The patriot’s zeal, the poet’s fervent fire: 
Could bid him strike the harp with fearless hand 
In honor of his own, his native land; 
On Britain's brow new garlands to bestow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare’s name below. 


“To you, assembled here, I need not tell 
The varied strains he sang, and sang 
Never with Nature, Faith, or Hope t 
Replete with action, energy, and life, 
His flowing numbers opened up the past, 

Gave men and things the forms that long will last 
And lent to lake and mountain, sea and shore, 
Unnumbered charms not seen or felt before. 
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“Then came a pause; but when he ceased to sing 
A Great Unknown stepped forth, with Gyges’ ring 
His magic power all hearts and minds subdued: 
The sun had set, but Night had not ensued. 

No aid from verse this new Enchanter sought, 
3nt yet his wand poetic wonders wrought. 
Each form of many-colored life he drew, 

To nature ever, and to Scotland, true; 

Nor did he leave (let this be ne’er forgot) 
‘One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 


**Rumor was rife; conjecture seldom slept: 
But sure no secret e’er was better kept, 
Till on that night, which Actors love to name, 
Scott and the Great Unknown were found the same. 


“And here, I'll say, that we, perhaps the most 
Of all he favored, 1eay his kindness boast. 
Prompt to uphold the rightful Drama's part, 
He prized the Artists, while he loved the Art 
Kemble, Young, Terry, to his heart were dear; 
Mathews and Murray found his warmth sincere. 
Therefore, to-night, to aid the general joy, 

We bring our grateful tribute—in ‘Rob Roy.’ 
Its parts, alas! can now be filled no more 

By those who gave them such success of yore; 
And some, I see, as round my eyes I cast, 

Will loudly speak in praises of the past. 

The Bailie’s oldest friends will heave a sigh; 

3ut crowds are here who never saw Mackay; 

Who knew not Duff, that matchless Dugald Crater, 
So true to human—or to Highland—nature. 

We'll do our best; and what they now behold 

I trust the young will praise—when they grow old. 

“So now farewell! though neither You nor We 
The next Centenary will likely see, 

‘Tis something to have swelled the loud acclaim 
That pays due homage to so great a name. 

For his sake, then, to this our Mimic Scene 

Be as indulgent as he would have been.” 


If my reader has been impressed by Burns’s 
first recognition of Scott when eight years 
old, and with Mrs. Cockburn’s letter, quoted 
above, describing the wonderful traits of 
Scott when a child, he will be no doubt sur- 
prised that Lord Neaves should have ocen- 
pied the first fourteen lines in disparaging 
the early promise of the bard; and I need 
not give a hint to the enthusiasts for Burns, 
Byron, and other magnates concerning th: 
line which places the Abbotsford poet next 
to Shakspeare. The detective critic, when 
he reads, 

‘“*Each form of many-colored life he drew,’ 
will instinctively add, 


“Created worlds and then imagined new.” 


However, I have known worse prologues 
than this of Lord Neaves, and the audience 


seemed to have never heard a better. But 
I wish I could paint for those who shall pe- 
ruse these words the radiant faces of the 
Olympian deities in the gallery, who hold 
the fates of plays in the palms of their 
hands, when the battle was going on be- 
tween the men of Rob Roy and the English 














troop sent to seize him, or when the “ hon- 
est rogue’s” valiant spouse cries, “‘ My foot 
is on its native heath!” I have sometimes 
thought, when in other parts of Scotland 
than cultivated and charming Edinburgh, 
that if the Scotchman be scratched, the Rob 
Roy element in him will appear. The en- 
thusiasm of the small boys at the theatre 
tor that hero-highwayman made me suspect 
that the same element appears even there in 
an embryonic way. And my experience of 
the Centenary banquet compelled me to the 
conclusion that some confusion as to the 
fundamental compact of society survives in 
a certain class of mature minds even in that 
centre of refinement and culture, 

* You Scotch are always canny, you know!” 
said an American to a true Scotch gentleman. 
The gentleman addressed colored up, but, 
seeing that the American did not mean to 
offend, he answered by saying, ‘As I pre- 
sume you were at the Scott banquet last 
night, it is a bad time for me to defend us 
from the charge.” The American was com- 
pletely bewildered by this reply. He had 
evidently mistaken the sense of the word 
“canny,” and I ventured softly to hint to 
him that it meant stingy. Whereupon he 
apologized to the Scotch gentleman, declar- 
ing that by canny he had meant shrewd, but 
by no means stingy. The reference of the 
Scotchman to the Scott “ banquet,” as it was, 
I must say, cannily called, reminds me that 
in referring to the festival I am touching a 
thing the disgracefulness of which those who 
have given to Edinburgh the repute for hos- 
pitality which it really merits felt more bit- 
terly than the outraged guests from abroad. 
Possibly, the intelligent and refined citizens 
to whom [ refer were not altogether without 
fault. They ought never to have permitted 
a set of ignorant and obtrusive men to get 
ebrating the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott. 
But the traditional fashion which takes the 
majority of respectable people to the High- 
lands or sea-side on the first really summer 
day is very strong, and such were only too 
glad to leave the preparations for the festi- 
val of August 9 to a set of (for the most 
part) vulgarians. Indeed, the fact that the 
9th was selected instead of the 15th of the 
month—the real birthday —showed a sad de- 
gree of indifference among the upper classes, 
for the alteration was made in view of the 
recognized impossibility of getting eminent 
personages to lay aside their guns, after the 
moors were lawfully opened for sport, on 
account of any literary occasion whatever. 
Thus it happened that, after paying each a 
pound for admission to the “ banquet”—a 
sum which is the ordinary price for a public 
dinner of over a dozen courses, including 
Champagne—we were all stuffed into a low- 
roofed hall, the arrangements of which seem- 
ed to have been made with an eye single to 
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cheapness. Amidst a sea of rubbish, daubed 
rags Claiming to be considered flags, and the 
like, the persistently exploring eye could now 
and then catch something that was interest. 
ing. A gigantic figure of Sir Walter Scott 
had been specially and spiritedly painted by 
the artist Herdman, and contributed to thy 
occasion; and there was the Scott coat of 
arms—a moor, a mermaid, a woman holding 
the sun in one hand and a crescent moon in 
the other, the motto being “ Watch Weel” 
a painting which was the first work of the 
now famous Thomas Faed. <A Scotchman 
had sent from the far West of America a 
noble elk-head, between whose horns wer 
the words, “Triumphant be the Thistle ;” and 
there was an old armorial trophy made of 
ancient weapons like those with which Si 
Walter Scott loved to surround himself. A 
few good bronzes of Scott’s characters wer 
visible also amidst the general ugliness. 
Those present sat on a bare and narrow 
vlank, and ate and drank (sueh as had cour- 
age so to do) from another bare and narrow 
plank raised before them. For each dozen 
guests there was a dish containing two hard, 
green apples, several sour plums, a bunch 
of grapes, and (for every three dozen) a 
pine-apple. For every dozen persons there 
were two decanters of fluids called by the 
official and the humorous “ wine,” one con- 
taining an acrid juice labeled “claret,” which 
suggested the possible taste of logwood and 
vinegar, the other being a “sherry” whose 
genuine Hamburg origin I should never have 
suspected had not the individual who fur- 
nished it instituted legal proceedings against 
a Glasgow paper for publishing a similar 
opinion. And this was all that two thou- 
sand people were given in exchange for two 
thousand pounds! At first the curses of the 
hungry crowd were deep; then they began 
to calculate the amount which the canny 
committee would make—the amount ex- 
pended by them for each guest being va 
riously estimated at sixpence and at eight- 
pence. Finally they became merry. No lady 
could stir without shattering a wine-glass, 
evoking a glad exclamation, “ Another six- 
pence out of them!’ When the Lord Mayor 
of London, toasting Edinburgh, remarked 
that it had given England the founder of its 
Bank, some one said pretty loudly that the 
committee might found another bank on the 
proceeds of the banquet. Few were daring 
enough to drink the “wine ;” ‘some who 
tasted it suddenly put their handkerchiets 
to their mouths thereafter; but the waiters 
were not so cautious, and many of them soon 
became sadly demoralized. One of the chief 
waiters at the table where I was seated was 
so influenced that I saw him seated in a 
large pannier of wine-glasses, with his legs 
and arms sticking out, two other waiters, 
who were vainly attempting to pull him out, 
being in a fair way to end in reclining upcen 
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One of the leading committee-men 

reminded me that even 
iwainst those ofticials the charge of mean- 
ness must not be made indiscriminately 

was not only a good fellow, but an ardent 
teetotaler. When I observed that perhaps 
the committee generally teetotalers, 
and that the bad wine was cunningly pro- 
vided to induce us all to take the temper- 
ance pled 
any rate, 
ing 


him. 


whose presence 


were 


ge, a gentleman near me said, “ At 
that man could h known noth- 
about the wine, for he will never taste 
liquor; he has been in a beastly state of so- 
briety for twenty years!” 

Before the 


ble arose, 


ive 


speaking began another trou- 
Having no good place to deposit 
hats, canes, and umbrellas, the guests who 
sat on the ‘“ platform,” temporarily raised 
around the main room of the Corn Exchange, 
placed the articles under their 
What was their dismay on finding that be- 
neath these seats there had been vacancy 
only, and that every article so deposited had 
fallen down several yards into dark and dirty 
stalls. There was a general outcry, and after 


said 


seats. 
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IN DESIGNED BY SIR 


NOEL PATON, 

a good deal of trouble the waiters went be 
neath to find them. To the consternation 
of many, they returned reporting that the 
articles could not be found. Others com 
forted us by reporting that they were all 
stolen; and I fear that many of them were, 
though the one lost article in which the 
writer hereof was interested followed him to 
London about two weeks later. But mark 
the economy which did not even put flooring 
beneath the seats! 

I omitted to state that 
given for our money paper me 
dallion, which, though designed by Sir Noel 
Paton, I venture to say was the very worst 
thing of the kind ever drawn. 


thing 


one other 
was a 


us 


Ona pedes- 
tal that seems to be flat and oblong there is 
set, unevenly, a bust of Sir Walter Scott, who 
is casting sheep’s-eyes in a most unseemly 
manner at two damsels. 
] 


One of these dam- 
sels is panoplied, and her facé expresses the 
utmost astonishment at the height to whicl 
she has to reach in order to crown the bard; 
while the other, an angel, whose wings both 
come out of the left 


shouldet . looks upon 
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us with some dismay as (with a hand sad- | 
ly disfigured by some accident) she points | 
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The speaker alluded in splendid terms 
Burns, and for the first time during the even- 


to the word “ Scorr’—a word not unneces- | ing the whole meeting broke out with rea] 
sarily placed beneath the bard’s face. At|and hearty cheering. Dean Stanley had 


the bottom are the lines of Burns: | 
“Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear ;” 
and at the top is a sentence which one at 
first thought was meant for Latin, but which 
must have been intended as a puzzle for the 
amusement of the company. Most of us gave 
it up. The sentence is, ‘‘ Bardorum Citharas 
Patrio qui reddidit istro.” 

The speaking was, on the whole, fortunate- 
ly, better than the miserable frame - work | 
which surrounded us. Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, from whom much was expected, | 
did indeed make little less than a failure, so 
far as his delivery was concerned. Not only | 
did he hesitate, falter, and every now and | 
then stop altogether, but, when speaking, he | 
was inaudible to five-sixths of those present. | 
In what he said, also, he was at times in- | 
felicitous, as, for instance, when (being him- | 
self a high Tory) he undertook to give credit | 
to Scott for those miserable Tory pamphlets | 
whose every sentiment time has shown to be | 

| 
| 
| 


short-sighted and false, and which Scott’s | 
friends regarded, when they appeared, as 
signs of a failing intellect, and his wisest 
admirers now never mention. For the rest, | 
Maxwell’s speech was commonplace. But 
the same can not be said of the speech which 
followed, that of the Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Moncrieff), who, with a clear, fine voice and 
simple manner, made a very witty and tell- 
ing address, in response to the toast of “ Our 
National Literature.” The best thing he said 
was a rejoinder to Sydney Smith’s famous 
saying (which thé Scotch can never forgive), 
that “it requires a surgical operation to get 
a joke into a Scotchman’s head.” To this 
the speaker said: “Sir Malachi Malagrow- 
ther, if he had been alive, would probably 
have rejoined that it is only English jokes 
which require the scalpel to introduce them.” 
This retort is so obvious that it is a slight 
reflection on the Scotch that it was never 
made before. In speaking of the expressive- 
ness of Scotch phrases, the speaker well re- 
marked that their dialect contained some 
rich words that had been lost out of English. 
“My own feeling,” he said, “ of the 


‘Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 
Blythe and merry but and ben,” 





scarcely admits of an English rendering that 
suggests to the Scotch ear all that is win- 
some in domestic life. ‘Tryst’ has a sweeter 
sound than a ‘rendezvous;’ and to ‘dree a 
weird,’ although it does not sound so fine, is 
perhaps as expressive as Campbell’s senti- 
ment— 


*To bear is to conquer our fate.’ ” 


* Contractions of by-out and by-in; meaning within- 
doors and without. 


come primed with a speech which he had to 


| throw aside. Moncrieff had taken it so com- 
| pletely out of his mouth (as I afterward 


learned on good authority) that much credit 
is due the dean’s self-restraint (unless it be 
due to the absence of knives and forks) that 
he did not run something sharp into his lord- 


| ship, by whose side he sat. But it is prob 
| able that the dean’s prepared speech was not 


so good as the one he really did make. This 
was certainly a very good one, and well de- 


| livered. True, a good many present winced 


at the one piece of discriminating criticism 
on Scott which was heard during the whole 
evening: “I might grant,” he said, “that 
there are hundreds of mistakes in detail, 
hundreds of confusions of chronology, topog 
raphy, and the like. The British Associa 
tion would almost go mad at the fact that 
this great genius has made the sun to set in 
the German Ocean. The Palestine Explora 
tion Fund would have its hair set on end at 
the dreadful confusion of sacred topography 
in the Tales of the Crusades. A Seandina- 
vian scholar, a friend of mine, can never for- 


| give the author of ‘ Ivanhoe’ for having con 


founded the Seandinavian god Zernebok with 
some Saxon goddess. But in spite of all these 


| mistakes in detail, it remains certain that in 


the novels of Walter Scott we have an in 
sight given us into the history of forme 
times more true than any historian had for- 
merly given us. Not even from Philip de 
Comines do we know Louis XI. so well as 
from ‘Quentin Durward ;’ and he has mad 
us more intimate with James I. than with 
any sovereign now living.” After a graceful 
and hearty speech from Cyrus Field, who was 
received with great warmth, and from i 
Dutch gentleman, the toast-master called 
out, with a stentorian voice, “ Mr. Turkey- 
nuff!” Into such a name had he coined that 
of the great Russian novelist, helped thereto 
by the sapient committee, who had printed 
his name on the programme Tourqueneff. 
But why not? The English Men of th 
Times, which gives a column and a half to 
J. M. Mason, has no mention of one of the 
greatest novelists living; and though when 
Turganef* arose the crowd was at once im- 
pressed by the old man’s grandeur—for he 
is even nobler in presence than Thackeray. 
whom he resembles—they did not realize who 


jhe was. The buzz of conversation went on, 
|and those of us who wished to hear had to 


leave our seats and draw close to him. In 


| earnest language he declared that English 


* The French spell it Tourguenief, and (so much 

may be said for the Scotch toggt-master) I believe the 

| author himself signs his name in a new way according 

to the country he is in. But critical Russians spell it 
Turganef. 
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literature had exercised a vitalizing influ- 
ence upon the Russian mind, and that the 
two men who had most influenced it were 
Byron and Scott. Among other things the 
speaker said, “Our national poet, Pushkin, 
used to say that if Scott treated with such 
calmness and simplicity kings and heroes 
it was because he felt himself their equal 
before posterity, and they formed for him 
his natural and every-day society.” Tur- 
vanef also spoke impressively of the influ- 
ence Scott had exerted upon foreign writers 
in reminding them of how much may be 
gained by looking close around them in their 
own countries, and by approaching litera- 
ture by the path of national feeling and pa- 
triotic sympathy. Various Scotch noble- 
men made speeches, but said nothing very 
noteworthy. Lord Houghton, whom I have 
suspected in late years of being rather lazy 
in the preparation of his many after-dinner 
speeches, made a brief and eloquent speech 
in response to “The Roof-tree of Abbots- 
ford :” 

“To build up a roof-tree, to raise up chil- 
dren, and bring together kinsmen beneath 
it, to be himself a local habitation as well as 
a name, Abbotsford as well as Walter Scott, 
this thought haunted every happy hour, and 
added gloom to the sorrow of his later years. 
To you, at least, there is nothing strange in 
this desire; and whatever the philosopher or 
the divine may find in its indulgence to crit- 
or condemn, he must admit that this 
devotion to an idea does not prevent a 
Scotchman from attending sedulously to his 
more material interests in this life, or from 
maintaining the firmest faith in that which 
is to come. Assuredly the affluent day- 
dlreams and long, methodical labors of the 
author of ‘Waverley’ might sanction and 
justify the most enthusiastic visions of the 
cadet of Harden and the kinsman of Bue- 
cleuch. But it was not so to be. Oh, the 
wild winds of fortune that against 
that roof-tree! 


icise 


raged 


Oh, the sharp and rapid 
strokes of death that strove to bear it down! 
Where is the band of mourners who of right 
bore the last sable covering over that chief 


of the hearts and minds of men? Gone the 
brilliant Lockhart, whose delightful biog- 


raphy of his father-in-law there are few | 


here who this week have not read once more 

gone William Scott of Raeburn, Charles 
Scott of Nesbitt, James Scott of Jedburgh, 
Sir James Russell, Robert Rutherford, Will- 
iam Keith, and Lord Polwarth— the 
hoy for whom he wrote those charming tales 

gone the two sons, the natural inheritors, 
then in the prime of life! Is it that Nature, 
in her wide compensation, assures most cer- 
tainly the full hearth and the distant prog- 
eny to the less gifted and the more obscure ? 
Is it that Providence desires to spare the 
descendants of the greatest the responsibil- 
ity or the burden of a glorious name? We 


gone 
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have no Shakspeare, no Milton, no 
no Newton, no Pope, no Byron ; 


Jacon, 
Italy has no 
Dante, no Petrarch, no Ariosto, no Alfieri: 
Germany has no Goethe, no Schiller, no 
Heine; France has no Montaigne, no Des- 
cartes, no Racine, no Voltaire, no Lamartine. 
Yet here it is not altogether so. Beneath 
the roof-tree of Abbotsford stands a youth- 
ful form, the last lady of the line; to her we 
tender Scotland’s affectionate homage and 
the sympathetic interest of mankind, and 
pray that she may long live in health and 
happiness to cherish and transmit the mem- 
ory of this illustrious day.” 

The room had been hot, to begin with, 
and had gradually become stifling. In the 
centre of it there had been a large block of 
ice, two feet square, cut into the shape of 
Edinburgh Castle. We who sat at a dis- 
tance from it beheld with envy the siege 
of the eager souls near it under which the 
fortress yielded, and when it had melted 
away we also melted. Some, also, who had 
come expecting something to eat, became 
hungry and moved off. Owing to the faet 
that the hospitalities of Edinburgh had not 
left me to the tender mercies of the Cente 
nary committee in this regard, I was enabled 
to remain to the end of the affair, and join 
in the hearty singing of the social hymn of 
Scotland, “ Auld Lang Syne,” which the two 
thousand sang, and kept on singing along 
the streets far into the night. 

Any sentiment about Scott that one might 
have lost by a too free indulgence in the 
celebrations at Edinburgh was restored to 
him who was fortunate enough to pass from 
“ Auld Reekie” to the solemn grandeurs of 
Melrose. Mr. Emerson once said that men 
required rhyme and rhythm as they do beau- 
tiful architecture. I never knew the full 
meaning of that saying until I stood amidst 
the sad, sweet, dream-like ruins of this holy 
place. In that solitude poetry seemed the 
only language that could be spoken; and 
the mind ached to see once more that poet 
who had loved to stand there alone, and 
read aloud from the strange tomb that fas- 
cinated him: 

‘Earth walketh on the earth 

Glistering like gold; 

Earth goeth to the earth 
Sooner than it wold. 

Earth buildeth on the earth 
Palaces and towers; 

Earth sayeth to the earth, 
All shall be ours.” 

No fitter epitaph could be written for a 
stone under the walls of Melrose, and to 
turn from the walls so steadily lapsing into 
Nature’s domain is most thrilling. Yes, Na- 
ture is taking back again what Art took 
from her heart and raised for a temporary 
purpose. The ivy has climbed over the 
trees of stone till the birds see no difference 
between them and the forest, and build thei 
nests in them. The carven foliations sow 
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themselves to real leaves; and the bluebell 
is there to call the reverent to worship. The 
souls in pain, whose writhing heads and 
forms sustained the niches of saints, have 
fulfilled their time and task: the saints have 
nearly all crumbled, and the burdened ones 
are being set free by the light, and smile in 
tlowers. 

After having passed some mornings in ob- 
serving portraits of Scott and his friends, 
and pictures of his environment, I was the 
hetter able to invest Abbotsford with some 
of the realities of the old days. As I ap- 
proached the superb castle I saw, as it were, 
he wraith of the old baronet in the field 
the tall, thick-set, ruddy-faced, and rugged 
nan, With somewhat heavy features, relieved 
by a keen, restless, and humorous gray eye; 
limping, he is yet elastic, and his dress— 
gray trowsers, green jacket, and white hat— 
is an odd blending of the vesture of youth 
and age; and the whole benevolence of the 
face beams ont when he pauses to speak a 
few words with the gardener, and whistles 
low to the dog that bounds to receive his 
gentle patting. Such were the face and 
form which the best art of Scott’s time had 
rescued from mortality. Yet the pictures 
were of transient impressiveness in compar- 
ison with one face I casually saw at Abbots- 
ford. There passed along the garden a fair 
and stately young lady, whose face showed 
her lineage. There was little of the Lock- 

hart look. The face is that of Scott.” 
Abbotsford is now, far more than when he 
who built it so described it, a ‘romance in 
stone and lime ;” for he had gradually added 
to it memorials of that old Scotland which 
never passed away so long as he lived, and 
hallowed all by the bequest of his own spir- 
itual presence. No sooner do we pass through 
the ample gate-way than we enter the anti- 
quarian realm. Hung on the gate is the iron 
collar by which offenders were fastened at 
Thrieve Castle in the time of the Douglases, 
who dwelt there. All around the mansion, 
incorporated in the wall or set against the 
inclosure, are old armorial relics, with in- 
scriptions. On one is the device of a sword, 
with the words, “ Up with ye sutors of Sel- 
kyrke!—A.D. 1525,’ 





Another has on it— 
“By night, by day, remember aye 
The goodness of ye Lord, 
And thank his name, whose glorious fame 
Is spread throughout ye world.—A.C.M.D. 1616.” 


The stone fountain which once stood upon 
the Cross of Edinburgh, ancient querns, the 
stone which was once above the old college 
hall of the same city, inscribed with the line 
of Seneca, “ Virtus rectorem ducemque de- 


° Mr. Hope-Scott, the present owner of Abbotsford, 
1s one of the Hopes of Hopetown, not a descendant of 
the author of “ Anastasius.” He married a daughter 
of Lockhart, and added the name of Scott to his own. 
The lady I saw was his daughter, the great-grand- 
daughter, therefore, of Sir Walter Scott. 
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PORTAL OF TIE OLD TOLBOOTH, TRANSFERRED TO ONE 
OF THE WALLS OF ABBOTSFORD, 


siderat: vitia sine magistro disecuntur,” and 
many other curious old things, survive to 
give to the building, in itself quite moder, 
the sentiment of antiquity. The most inte1 
esting thing of this kind is the old portal ot 
the Tolbooth, which was presented to Si 
Walter Scott when that building was pulled 
down, in 1817. Above it are the words, 
“ The Lord of armeis is my protector; blissit 
are they that trust in the Lord.—1575.” Nea 
the door-way is a figure in marble of the 
poet’s favorite dog, Maida, with the inscrip- 
tion: 
*“*Maide marmore dormis sub imagine, Maida, 
Ad januam domini; sit tibi terra levis.” 

But the exterior objects at Abbotsford ar 
not all from Scotland. There are old Roman 
figures, Egyptian gods, pieces of ancient pot- 
tery; and foreign things of the same descrip- 
tion surround the court-yard. Entering the 
door, we are shown the ancient keys of Sel- 
kirk jail, and the gag for scolding wives 
(husbands, of course, never scold); the keys 
of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, or old Tol- 
booth; the last suit of clothes worn by Scott 
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KEY OF THE OLD TOLBOOTH WILEN USED AS A PRISON, 


—white hat, scarlet waistcoat, plaid, and 
caiters, all under glass; Marie Antoinette’s 
ciock; the grate of the murdered Archbishop 
Sharpe; the trunk, with its spring lock, in 
which the poor girl shut herself wp, as re- 
lated in the “ Mistletoe Bough,” whereof the 
attendant tells us, to our astonishment, that 
it was “sent from Venice to Sir Walter Seott, 


and was brought from a remote part of the | 


building a few years ago that the Queen 
might see it.”* But every thing in this little 
entrance hall is curious. The wainscoting 
is from Dunfermline Palace, and the carvings 
are copied from Melrose and Roslyn. The 
roof is adorned with sixteen armorial shields 
of the Scott family, three of them bearing 
clouds and the words, ** Vor alla premit.” 
And there is a double row of escutcheons, 
whose story is told by the words, ‘* These be 
the coat armories of the clanns and chief 
men of name wha keepit the marchys of 
Scotland in the auld tyme for the kynge. 
lrewe men war they in their tyme, and in 
their defence them God defendyt.” We pass 
through a little gallery of pictures, the most 
notable of which is one of Queen Elizabeth 
dancing the Highland fling. Then we see 
the armory, all glittering with the intermi- 
nable varieties of knives, cutlasses, daggers, 
swords, guns, pistols, and arquebuses, where- 
with the ancient Scotsman fulfilled the whole 
duty of man—love God and kill your neigh- 
bor. Here is Rob Roy’s musket (thereon * R. 
M. C.”), and other heroes’ guns; also their 
swords and daggers; Bonaparte’s pistols, 
found in his carriage after Waterloo; pistol 
of Claverhouse; sword given by Charles I. 
to the Marquis of Montrose; blunderbuss of 
Hofer’s lieutenant; and along with these 
ancient matchlocks, Roman spears, and the 
like; so that a military Darwinian in our 


* This box, or chest, is shown in the accompanying 
engraving, ‘‘The Entrance Hall.” It stands on the 
right, beyond the fire-place. 


company found himself able to make out the 
evolution of deadly weapons from the first 
flint arrow, without any * missing link.” In 
a case I observed Queen Mary ’s ( harity-box 
in accidental proximity to a thumb-serew, 
showing how close thorn and rose grow to- 
gether on the religious stem. Also Burns’s 
tumbler, Queen Mary’s seal, Rob Roy’s spo- 
ran, or purse, a pocket-book embroidered by 
Flora M‘Donald, a silver urn presented by 
Byron. These and many other relics found 
enthusiastic worshipers in our party. 
Lenjoyed more the drawing-room, with its 
beautiful Japanese paper and figures, its su 
perbly carved old chairs (presented to Scott 
by George IV.), and its exquisite pictures. 
In the drawing-room and dining-room there 
are invaluable portraits and busts—Chan- 
trey’s bust of Sir Walter, portraits of Essex, 
Cromwell, Charles XII. of Sweden, Claver- 
house, Charles IL, and the head of Queen 
Mary in acharger. In the dining-room (the 
room in which Scott died) there is the por- 
trait of the ruddy, stalwart “ Bearcie,” the 
great-grandfather of Sir Walter, who, after 
the execution of Charies L, vowed never to 
eut his beard again until the Stuarts were 
restored. Such was the house-maid’s ver- 
sion; but as Charles Il. was crowned just 


two years after his father’s execution, it is 
evident that Beardie had learned to cherish 
his immunity from shaving, and continued 
his shaggy appendage for other than patri- 
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otic motives. There is a charming picture 
of Hogarth, by himself; one of Nell Gwynne ; 
Mary Scott, the blooming “Flower of Yar- 
row ;” and Anne Scott, as a barefoot dairy- 
maid. One of the pictorial treasures of Ab- 
botsford is a series of six admirable little 
paintings by Turner, all in one frame. They 
represent the castles of Tantallon, Linlith- 
gow, Hawthornden, Bothwick, and twoscenes 
of Edinburgh, all being in the very best style 
of Turner. 

From the library, with its twenty thou- 
sand volumes, we pass into the study, which 
engravings have made so familiar to all. Si- 
lently our little company enter the last room, 
silently stand, and file slowly out. For there, 
in that chair of leather, at that table, Walter 
Scott sat at his task. 

A few years ago I strolled along the sez 
shore at St. Andrews with Robert Chambers, 
and heard him speak of the days when he sat 
beside Walter Scott in this very room. I 
seemed to look into the great man’s eyes 
and hear his happy voice, as I looked into 
the eyes and heard the voice of one who 
learned from Scott what untiring industry 
joined to talent could accomplish. And it 
was with peculiar interest that I read in 
Chambers’s Journal two years ago these 
words: “I know no brighter picture in the 
history of genius than this of Sir Walter 
Scott sitting down to his morning task 
dressed in the green velvet shooting-jacket DEAWING-ROOM, ABBOTSFORD. 








| h 
of a Scotch laird, with his books and papers a 
around him on the desk and on the floor, his I 

| favorite hound eying him from the rug, a | 

| couple of spaniels gamboling with his chil t 

) |dren in the garden, and the songs of the I 
| birds pouring in through his half-open win- t 
|dow. Scott knew nothing of those feelings ( 
§ | of irritation that make composition a tor- ' 
ment to so many men. His study was al- 


ways open to his children no less than to 
his greyhound. He never considered thei! 
tattle as any disturbance; they went and 
came as pleased their fancy. He was al- 
| ways ready to answer their questions; and 
when they, unconscious how he was en- 
gaged, entreated him to lay down his pen 
}and tell them a story, he would take them 
on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss 
them, and set them down again to thei 
marbles or nine-pins, and resume his labor 

as if refreshed by the interruption.” 
Even when we remember that he had, by 

advice of his physician, ceased from 

“lengthening the day 

By stealing a few hours from the night,” 

and learned that it is better to burn daylight 
from five to nine in the morning* than lamp- 
light from eleven to three at night, after By- 
| ron’s fashion, it must remain a marvel how 





* In the winter he kindled his own fire to spare the 
ABLOTSFORD—ROOM IN WHICH SOOTT DIED, servants. 
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THE ARMORY, ABBOTSFORD, 

he could manage to accomplish so much in 
a house perpetually full of visitors, and a 
neighborhood where his every step was way- 
laid by lion-hunters. Anne Scott states that 
there were on one occasion thirteen ladies’- 
maids in the house; and Lockhart mentions 
sixteen uninvited parties coming in one day. 
Cadell, one of Constable’s partners, expressed 
to Scott his wonder that he could write at 
all. “I know,” he said, “that you contrive 
to get a few hours in your own room, and 
that may do for the mere pen-work; but 
when is it that you think?” “Oh,” said 
Scott, ““I lie simmering over things for an 
hour or so before I get up; and there’s the 
time I am dressing to overhaul my half- 
sleeping, half-waking projet de chapitre ; anc 
when I get the paper before me it commonly 
runs off pretty easily. Besides, I often take 
a doze in the plantations; and while Tom 
marks out a dike or a drain as I have direct- 
ed, one’s fancy may be running its ain rigs 
in some other world.”* 


* I have been informed by several elderly gentlemen 
that Scott’s was the most generaliy known figure about 
Edinburgh. He could be seen every day by any one 
who chose to walk into the court-room, where he sat, 
with two others, on whom (especially in later life) he 
threw the chief burden of administering the law. It 


was while sitting in that place that many of his nov- | 


els were composed. He would sit in dreamy abstrac- 
tion, quite oblivious of the lawyers’ arguments, and 
equally unconscious of the large groups that were gen- 
erally present for the sole purpose of gazing upon him. 


ook) 


Carlyle wonders that Scott did not set 
poison - paper for the fatal species of flesh- 
flies, or blue-bottles, who infested his abode. 
“A slightly splene tic man, possessed of Scott's 
sense, would have swept his premises clea 
of them: Let no blue-bottle approach here, 
to disturb a man in his work, under pain of 
sugared squash (called quassia) and king’s 
yellow! The good Sir Walter, like a quiet, 
brave man, did neither.” Lockhart’s aec- 
counts of the parties at Abbotsford show 
that many who flocked thither were by no 
means blue-bottles. And even from those 
who were, one is bound to confess receiving 
occasionally considerable amusement. Thus, 
a few days ago, in looking over an old maga- 
zine, the Mirror, of date 1832, I came across 
the buzzing notes of an unmistakable blue- 
bottle which hovered obstinately around Ab- 
botsford in the summer of 1829. The pie- 
ture he conveys in his forgotten gossip is 
even more suggestive of what characters 
were around Abbotsford in those days than 
that of Lockhart. Here are some extracts: 

“‘Tcame on the top of the coach from Jed- 
burgh in company with two intelligent fel- 
lows, a young Englishman of fortune (appar- 
ently) and a nobleman. We put 
up at the ‘George, where we found about 
five tourists, redolent of sketch 


Russian 


and note 


books, drinking toddy and lying in wait to 
catch a sight of the lion of the neighborhood. 
The voracity with which they devoured any 


anecdotes of him was amusing. In the even 
ing it came on a peppering storm. We had 
in old Davidson, the landlord of the inn, and 
my companions submitted him to an inter- 
One 
little anecdote of fresh occurrence struck me 


as possessing some interest. 


rogatory of three long hours’ duration. 


About a month 
before a poor maniac presented herself at the 
gates of Abbotsford. She desired to see Sir 
Walter. The servant denied her admittance; 
but such was the earnestness of the poor creat- 
ure, that ‘auld Saunders’ informed his mas- 
ter that ‘a puir demented lassie was at the 
gett greetin’ like a bairn.’ Sir Walter had 
the kindest of hearts: ‘Oh, admit her, puin 
thing, he said. Her story was simply this. 
She belonged to Aberdeen; she was married 
to a young farmer in that neighborhood. The 
pains of childbirth had injured her mind” (I 
am compressing Blue-bottle somewhat; he 
says, for instance, “ mental equanimity” in- 
stead of “ mind”), “and, eluding her keepers 
one evening, she set forth to find the great 
enchanter whose works had beguiled hei 
happier hours. She had traveled for a 
week; the distance from Aberdeen to Ab- 
botsford was about one hundred and fifty 
miles. She had walked step. 
Walter did what he could to soothe her, 
and get her wasted frame reernited; but 
after some time deemed it necessary to send 
her to an asylum at Jedburgh. A post-chaise 
was sent for from old Davidson, and Sir Wal- 
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ter induced the poor girl to enter it, prom- 
ising to accompany her ‘out a-ridin’.’ She 
entered, looking for him to follow. The door 
was instantly closed, and the postboy, lash- 
ing his horses, darted off in a second. She 
gave a piercing shriek, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, de- 
ceitfw’ man, hae ye beguiled me too! and 
then sank back in the carriage, and buried 
herself in the deepest silence..... 

“As I was pacing the great aisle of the 
abbey (Melrose) this night, a carriage drove 
up to the gate. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ said the 
keeper, brushing past me to receive him. A 
lady alighted. I heard ‘Good-night’ re- 
sponded by a person in the carriage, who 
drove off with it. It was dusk; the lady 
advanced with a stately step. I moved 
aside. ‘In these deep solitudes and awful 
cells! methought I heard her say. She as- 
cended to the bell-tower. ‘Who is that 
lady ?’ said I to the keeper when he entered. 
‘That, Sir,’ said he, ‘is Mistress Hemmins, 
the poet writer, wha is on a visit to Maistre 
Lockhart, and she wants to be alan®, Sir, by 
hersel’’ I took the hint, and made for the 
‘George’ and my glass of toddy, unwilling to 
deprive the world of those lays which Mel- 
rose, the rush of the Tweed, and midnight 
would no doubt inspire in the fair author- 
ess......1 took the boat at the ferry, and, rest- 
ing in the middle of the Tweed, saw a person 
on the opposite bank appearing and disap- 
pearing in the wood. He was dressed in a 
short green coat and cap, and was amusing 
himself with the anties of a large dog. 
‘Who’s that, lassie?’ said I to my little boat- 
rower. ‘That, Sir? that’s himsel’; that’s the 
shirra’ (sheriff)...... I was introduced to Ja- 
mie Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. We got 
over a jug of toddy. Our conversation turn- 
ed on the service of the kirk. I pointed out 
that a fair fame might be made by arranging 
the Psalms of David, and superseding the bar- 
barities of Sternhold and Hopkins. James 
maintained that the present edition in use in 
Scotland could not be improved. He said the 
question had been agitated in the General As- 
sembly, and Sir W. Scott was applied to, to 
furnish an improved versification, but he an- 
swered that it would be more difficult to get 
the people to adopt them than to furnish the 
same. Any alteration in this respect would 
be looked upon as little better than saeri- 
lege, and he therefore advised that the pres- 
ent form should be continued in. ‘Watty’s 
a sensible chap,’ said the Shepherd, ‘and if 
he laid a finger on oor venerable psalmody 
I wad pitch a louse at him, wha hae ever 
loved the man as my ain brether.’...... We 
found the Tower (Smailholme) in possession 
of a party,and Mr.C—— rode forward to re- 
port, in case we should be deemed intruders. 


He came back shortly, and it was no other | 


than Sir Walter himself, with several mem- 
bers of his family, who had accompanied 
him to bid a final farewell to Smaillum Keep, 





the scene of the ‘ Eve of St. John.’ As T aft. 
erward heard, he was in the highest Spirits, 
and repeated the poem for the gratificatio, 
of his party. The party brought a cold eo). 
lation with them. Before leaving, Sir Wa} 
ter surveyed the beautiful prospect at his 
feet, the Tweed and Teviot meeting in sistey- 
ly loveliness, and joining their waters in th; 
valley, with the golden fields of England jy 
the distance ; when, filling a glass of wine. 
he drank with fervor, ‘Baith sides of t}, 
Tweed!” 

But this is enough of the matter as seen 
from the Blue-bottle point of view.  Fortn- 
nately we can all get much closer to the lion 
than he could, and we find him much mor 
than a lion. No pleasanter anecdotes hay 
been told of any man. These are general]; 
well known, but I will trust that the follow- 
ing may be new to my readers. Mrs. John 
Ballantyne was just married. She was young, 
the beauty of Edinburgh, and half spoiled 
by flattery. She was to meet Sir Walter at 
dinner, and resolved to put on airs, and show 
the great lion of the time that she was not 
to be brought to fawn even at his feet. He 
asked her to take a glass of wine, and she 
affected not to hear him; but the great man, 
instead of noticing this girlish folly, pro- 
ceeded to talk to her with such politeness 
that she speedily felt ashamed of herselt 
This lady related that once, at her own table, 
on the oceasion of a large and ceremoniou 
dinner-party, there was a scarcity of spoons. 
and what added to the awkwardness, at th: 
precise moment when the servant was wash 
ing the spoons for farther use a most de 
termined pause in conversation occurred 
The silence was so profound that no sound 
was to be heard save the whispers of thi 
servants just without, and the washing of 
the spoons. At last the blushing lady’s hus- 
band drank “ Relief to all in distress,” which 
broke the spell, and set all laughing, whik 
Mr. James Ballantyne called out, with a line 
of Shakspeare : 

“My lord, my lord, methinks you'd spare your spoons! 


“Not I, indeed, my lord,” responded Mrs. B.. 
“for I have none to spare.” ‘ Not amiss,” 
said Sir Walter, in genial recognition of the 
lady’s hit. Next day a parcel came to her, 
directed in an unmistakable handwriting, 
containing a dozen of the handsomest spoons 
that could be obtained in Edinburgh. 

This same old lady relates a story which 
deserves to be told as one of the most sin- 
gular among the curiosities of literature. 
She relates that once when her brother-in- 
law James was reading to her, Scott entered, 
and told him to goon reading. As the read- 
er proceeded, Scott at first nodded approba- 
tion, then said, “Good !” next, “ Very good!” 
“Charming!” “ Powerful!” until at last the 
upper lip began to elongate, and even to 
tremble, and the tears fell. Snatching his 








staff, he strode across the room, and looked 
ver Mr. Ballantyne’s shoulder to see what 
the volume was. It was the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” He was quite in discomfit- 
ire, dashed the tears indignantly from his 
eves. uttered an impatient, “ Pshaw!” and 
aid, “God help me, James; I am losing my 
ue mory.” 

Mr. Alexander Ireland, of the Manchester 
Eraminer, recently gave me an account of a 
-isit he once made when a boy to see Ab- 
wotsford. It was long before traveling was 
made easy, and it was mainly through en- 
thusiasm that this Edinburgh boy (the au- 
thor of a charming bibliographical essay on 
the works of Hazlitt and Lamb) managed to 
vet to the spot where so many bright crea- 
tions beckoned him. “It was,” to use Mr. 
Ireland’s own words, “in 1828. The place 
was not shown when he was at home; but 
as L had seen him the day before in Edin- 
burgh, I presumed he was not at home. I 
friead’s gig to Galashiels, and 
while my friend was pushing his business I 
walked io the bank of the Tweed opposite 
Abbotsford, and was ferried across. On pre- 
senting myself at the door, a servant told 
me that he could not admit me, as his ‘ mais- 
ter was at hame, and naebody could be ad- 
mitted when there.” At this mo- 
ment Scott came into the hall on his way 
out to the grounds, and, on seeing me, asked 
the serving-man what I wanted. I told him 
I] had come out from Edinburgh to see the 
place, not being aware that he was at home, 
as I had seen him in court the day before. 
He smiled, and said, ‘ Let him see every thing 
that is to be seen. 


went in a 


he was 


You are welcome to see 
the place, Sir;’ and then passed on, his dogs 
gamboling about him. He looked hale and 
hearty, was dressed in a black and white 
checked shepherd’s plaid suit, and had a 
belt on, stuck full of knives, hedge-bells, 
little saws, ete., for cutting and pruning 
timber.” 

The most remarkable thing, perhaps, about 
the work of Scott was its occasional char- 
acter. He begins translating a ballad to 
please a lady, and writes a great poem for 
another, for whom “ he would have writ- 
ten a poem broomstick, if she de- 
sired it.” The desire of helping an old 
school-mate’s printing-press leads him to 
edit and annotate old ballads, and he has no 
higher ambition. The necessity of raising 
a thousand pounds to pay off his brother 
Thomas’s debts was the final cause of “ Mar- 
inion.” And literature lured him on 
and coaxed out of him by love or necessity 
the superb harvest that lay in him. He 
wrote rapidly, and wrote much perhaps 
too much; but the facts show to be quite 
ungrounded the idea which some entertain 
that he was hasty in the sense of neglect- 
ing to attend to the details of his work. 
On the contrary, few authors have ever been 
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so careful in preparation, as few have been 
so swift in execution. While collecting the 
Border ballads we find him actually tray- 
ersing the Border, frequenting Carlisle al- 
most if he were a Cumbrian, and visit- 
ing all the aged people from whom there 
was the least chance of his getting any old 
ballads or new 


as 


versions. While writing 
“Marmion” he passes most of his time at 
Portobello, the small sea-side village near 
Edinburgh, between which and the city lies 
Prestonpans, and just beyond which is Tan- 
tallon Castle. He surveyed every foot of 
the battle-fields concerning which he wrote, 
as well as every vestige of the historical or 
traditional records concerning the incidents 
and the men engaged in them. When about 
to write the “ Lady of the Lake,” he hastens 
from the Court of Session with Mrs. Scott 
and his eldest danghter to pass the summer 
amidst the scenery on which he had fixed for 
the frame-work of his story. ‘He galloped 
from Lake Vennachar to the rock of Stirling, 
to make sure of the practicability of a good 
horseman riding over the distance within 
the time allotted te Fitz-James after his duel 
with Roderick Dhu. Similar facts might be 
related concerning the pains taken in pre- 
paring the materials of nearly all of his 
works. In visiting the lakes and the Heb- 
rides I found the ‘“ Lady of the Lake” and 
the “ Lady of the Isles” the best guide-books, 
and every natural tableau in them clearly 
traceable.* 

During the Centenary festivities the Em 
peror of Brazil arrived in Edinburgh, and on 
the first morning of his stay he went at five 
o’clock in the morning, with the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian” in his hand, to try and identi 
fy the localities about the region where the 
old Tolbooth formerly stood, described in the 
novel. A gentleman and lady at whose 
house he took luncheon assured me that 
the emperor had succeeded admirably in his 
identifications, which he declared to be due 
to the precision and vividness of Scott’s de- 
scriptions. (Should my reader ever make a 
similar attempt, he may be assisted by the 
accompanying engraving, taken from an old 
painting of the Tolbooth in the possession 
of Mr. W. F. Watson.) 

Scott’s characters also flesh and 
blood. His first love lives in Margaret 
Branksome (“Lay of the Last Minstrel’); 
the dearest of his early friends, William 
Clerk, reappears in Darsie Latimer; his fa- 
ther’s friend, George Constable, is portrayed 
in Jonathan Oldbuck ; an old character who 
used to stand bare-headed at a street corner 


were 


* Sometimes indeed, though rarely, Scott evolved his 
scenery from his inner consciousness. Thus, in visit- 
ing the locality in Dumfries-shire associated with “Guy 
Mannering,” I could find no rocky place nor wildness 
resembling the environment which adds so much to 
the weird impressiveness of the apparition of Meg 
Merrilies. 
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THE OLD TOLBOOTH (HEART OF MID-LOTILAN), 


in Edinburgh, trying to raise money enough | 


to edueate his son for the ministry, blended 
with Launcelot Whale, Scott’s old teacher at 
the grammar school in Kelso—a grotesque, 
absent-minded old man near seven feet high 

to make up Dominie Sampson; David 
Ritchie, the Black Dwarf, was a well-known 
personage; and in Saunders Fairford and 
Alan Fairford, of *‘ Redgauntlet,” we have 
faithful portraits of Scott’s father and him- 
self. Mr. Smellie Watson, R.S.A., has kind- 
ly permitted me to take a copy of the por- 
trait of Jock Gray, the fidelity of whose de- 
lineation in Davie Gellatley—the droll let- 
ter-bearer of ‘* Waverley”—living witnesses 
attest. 

In a very wild spot about five miles out 
of Peebles there is still preserved some trace 
of the little hut—much smaller than that in 
which Thoreau dwelt at Walden—in which 
the Black Dwarf lived. 
which he dug the stones of which he built 
his diminutive castle is pointed out. Those 
who now dwell there have built a larger 
house, but they have incorporated or im- 
bedded the Dwarf’s room in it, and taken 
particular care to keep in all its rudeness the 
window at which he was wont to sit. All 
iround Peebles the traditions of the Black 
Dwarf are still quite fresh, and many anec- 
dotes are told concerning him. 

Scott was too much of an artist to be serv- 
to his characters. He would introduce 
them for a purpose—often giving an etching 


ile 


The place from | 


of them generally—and leave them. 
| times, therefore, his portraits of characte: 
| When associated with the originals, howevei 
good so far as they go, do them injustice by 
reason of their being applied too closely by 
the readers. In some instances, again, in 
quiry concerning seme original has shown ; 
much more interesting character than Scott 
has depicted. This is the case with Joc! 
Gray. John, Gray was by 1 
means so “daft” as the Davie Gellatley of 
“Waverley.” He lived at a place in the soutl 
of Scotland called Gilmanscleugh, and is said 
to have been known over an extent of fifty 
miles around by a singular kind of wit that 
mingled with his half wit. There seems, 1n 
deed, to have been a division of parties about 
him in Peebles, in Selkirk, and other regions, 
as to whether he was really crack-brained, 01 
was only assuming that manner in order to 
conceal a deeper purpose, as Alcibiades at the 
banquet spoke more freely from his mask ot 
intoxication. However this may be, Jocl 
Gray by his power of mimicry became a te 
| ror to all the parsons of his region, insomuch 
that they grew pale when he entered the kirk 
Seemingly, Jock paid no attention to the se1 
mon; he was accustomed to walk softly about 
from gallery to gallery, like, some said, “an 
evil spirit.” When he observed any one 


Some 


Jock, or 


| asleep in church he reached over and awak 
ened him with a tap of his “ kent ;” if the of 
fense was repeated, the blow grew propor- 
tionately severe. 


It is still a habit in Scot- 
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JOCK GRAY, THE ORIGINAL 
und to let those who “have a want” have 
their way in every thing, arising partly, I sus- 
nect, from the ancient sanctity attached to 
such persons, and no one ever thought of in- 
terfering with Jock during his wanderings 
through the galleries, or when he came at last 
to rest on the pulpit stair. On the next day 
he was pretty sure to be surrounded by a 
laughing crowd on some common, delighting 
them with a felicitous reproduction of the 
discourse, the knack of the preacher being 
caught. Jock was especially good at carica- 
turing any kind of pulpit exaggeration o1 
loudness, and it is said that some vehement 
preachers were reformed by the dread of his 
powers of mimicry. Sometimes Jock recited 
a curious kind of doggerel, which he called 
his poetry. Some old people remember him 
is having, on one occasion when his mother 
refused him something, climbed to the top of 
the Eildon Hills, and, having rolled a snow- 
ball until it became of fabulous size, hurled 
it over a precipice, where it lay melting 
through the entire summer. 
singing was good, and this, with his mimic 


His power of 





talent, and a tenderness for his half-witted 
condition, procured for him a 
the farmers’ cottages in the 
around, 

A great deal of interesting information, i 


have been told, concerning Gray and oth 


welcome i 


, 
whole reg 


1 


characters of Scott, was contained in a book 
by Robert Chambers, entitled “ Illustration 
of the Author of Waverley.” This 
must have been one of the first, if not th 
very first, ever written by Mr. Chambers. It 
was published in 1822. It was noticed hy Si 
Walter Scott in the preface to the “ Monas 
tery,” passed through two editions, and yet 
after trying every important library, I have 
Even Mr. Will 
iam Chambers, Robert’s brother, who print 
ed the book, replied to my inquiry that li 
had no copy, and knew of no one who had 
I have never known of a case in which 

modern book seems to have so utterly per 
ished out i 


boo! 


not been able to see a copy. 


of existence. I have counted mm 
the British Museum Library over four hun 
dred and ten different by 


Scott, representing over a thousand vol 


works or about 
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umes, but Robert Chambers’s book is not 
among them. 

All these facts point to that which was, 
after all, the chief felicity of Scott’s genius— 
namely, his disposition to seize on what was 
immediately around him as the material out 
of which to spin and weave his tissue of ro- 
mance. With this tendency of his mind all 
the conditions of the time and place in 
which he wrote conspired. Scotland had 
closed the last page of her history as a pow- 
er among the nations. With a national life 
and sovereignty merged and lost in the 
union with Great Britain, there remained 
from the past a story unsurpassed for brill- 
iancy, full of situations the most glorious, 
and illuminated by rare heroisms. Back of 
these was a wild, half-fabulous, half-real en- 
vironment of legend, tradition, and realms 
haunted by the poetic phantasms of German 
and Celtic superstitions. When Scotland 
had lost its distinctive nationality, it was 
necessary that all these, its rich store of his- 
tory and legend, should pass by the wand of 
art into imperishable forms of beauty. Scot- 
land must pass into poetry and romance. It 
may be admitted that Sir Walter Scott could 
only do in part what must necessarily be, in 
large degree, the work of many minds, and 
of that highest interpreter of all — Time. 
The Wizard of the North did indeed eall all 
the spirits from the vasty deep of Scottish 
history and fable; but there were some that 
did not come at his bidding. The heroic 
figures which had loomed amidst the long 
struggles of his country were indeed embod- 
ied in living and radiant forms, and victories 
worthy of them were won in the eyes of an 
applauding world where history had shown 
them all but grand episodes of the dreary 
record of steady defeat. So far the work 
that had waited for the hand that could ac- 
complish it was fairly done by Walter Scott ; 
the great chiefs and warriors of ancient Scot- 
land will always be seen and estimated as 
they appear in his pages. The same satis- 
factory account can not be rendered of his 
service in relation to the weird mythological 
and legendary lore of Scotland. He does, 
indeed, show a wide acquaintance with the 
ancient customs, superstitions, ghost stories, 
and, measurably, with the folk-lore of his 
country; but he clearly did not understand 
the value of these superstitions. His ghosts 
are uninteresting, his apparitions are pur- 
poseless, his elves are frivolous and unpo- 
etic. In part this may undoubtedly be at- 
tributed to the fact that the science of com- 
parative mythology hardly existed half a 
century ago; but still mere it must be as- 
eribed to the fact that no man who is him- 
self superstitious can possibly interpret su- 
perstitions. 
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distinctive myths around him, and this plain. 
ly because his imagination was mastered }y 
things which, had he possessed a philosoph- 
ical intellect, it would have mastered, In 
reading ‘The Monastery” one can not help 
feeling that though the author had copied 
the mouldings of Melrose roof, and the tiy- 
ures on its walls, to adorn the panelings of 
Abbotsford, he had never got any nearer to 
them; and the mighty shades of the past 
which each represented passed by him un- 
recognized. He could not see the mystic 
eye beneath the mask. In a generation 
when the clear-headed Napoleon believed jn 
astrological destiny, and when Byron prized 
an amulet taken from a Celtic barrow enough 
to steal it, one must not bear too severely 
upon the superstitions even of educated 
men; but, at the same time, it is impossibl 
not to feel, in reading Scott’s novels, the gro- 
tesquerie frequently introduced into them by 
this element. Those who have read Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Scott” and the “ Letters on 
Demonology and Witcheraft” will not need 
to be reminded that the great novelist was 
not only a ready listener to all goblin sto- 
ries, but that his mind was seriously affect- 
ed by personal experiences to which he at- 
tributed a supernatural origin. He connects 
(so early as 1818) noises heard at Abbotstord 
with the sudden death of a friend in London 
on the night following that in which the 
noises were heard, Though in print he tells 
the story of his seeing Lord Byron afte: 
death as a mere vision, his personal friends 
declare that he told it privately so as to im- 
press listeners with the idea that he believed 
it real. He dwelt upon a vision he had of a 
eart and horse tumbling over a bank some 
two hours before such an occurrence actual- 
ly took place. He believed in second-sight, 
and was vexed if any one explained instances 
of the kind on natural principles. Robert 
Chambers was once walking with Scott 
through St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
when they met a gentleman clad in deep 
mourning. They recognized him as an as- 
sociate clerk of the court, and Seott con- 
versed with him a few moments. The gen- 
tleman mentioned the death of a grown-up 
daughter, and said that it was not the first 
incident of the kind which had occurred in 
the family. After parting with him Scott 
shook his head, and referred to a Highland 
curse which had been uttered eighty years 
before against that gentleman’s wife’s fami- 
ly, on account of her ancestor having given 
up to the government the unfortunate Mar- 
quis of Tullabardine, who, flying from Cul- 
loden, had taken refuge with him in Dum- 
bartonshire, relying upon some old family 
ties. 

What true art can do with the element of 


Scott dealt with the most commonplace | mystery the countrymen of Nathaniel Haw- 
supernaturalism, and has not even given us| thorne and of Poe need not be informed. 
a good collection of the most significant and Of that delicacy of touch which can use 
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preternaturalism for mystical beauty, while 
reserving tor the intellect a freedom from 
the necessity of literal acceptance, Scott 
knew nothing. But, after all deductions, it 
may be claimed that his made 
Hawthorne and many another possible ; nay, 
that extent he determined the ar- 
tistic form in which much of the imaginative 
work of the generation that followed him 
should appear, and that not alone in coun- 
The trib- 
ute of Goethe to Scott was no less significant 
than that 
ganef to-day.” 

Auguste Comte, who refashioned the Chris- 
tian Year into a Positivist Year, 


romances 


to some 


tries speaking his own language. 


of the Russian novelist Tur- 


1s 


and substi- 
tuted for the calendar of saints a calendar of 
great men, named the month of August after 
Dante, and set apart the nineteenth day of 
t for homage to Sir Walter Scott. In his 
“ Positivist Library for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” consisting of one hundred and fifty 
volumes, Comte “ the master- 
pieces of Walter Scott: ‘ lvanhoe,’ ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ the ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ the 
Legend of Montrose, ‘ Woodstock,” the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, ‘The Antiquary.’” 
It is curious that while Scott has received 
this homage from the French philosopher, 


hbames seven 


the greatest of his own countrymen should 
have denied him the term “ great.” There is 
perhaps no piece of modern criticism more 
significant than that of Carlyle upon Scott, 
written in the Review in 
No one who bas read that article can fail to 
it unpressive 
wd characteristic ever written by its author. 
“Winged 


Westminster 


1R38. 


recognize as one of the most 


words were not his vocation ; 


* Goethe’s interest in Scott, however, was not 
spontaneous as might be supposed from a sentence of 
his which has been considerably quoted of late. Mr. 
Carlyle told me that Goethe was attracted by Scott’s 
having selected ‘*‘Goetz” for translation as his first 
considerable literary venture; and at a later period he 
admired the vast extent of the labor which the novel- 
ist performed—none the less, perhaps, because he in- 
clined to the belief that, like some Continental au- 
thors, he must have a kind of writing staff at Abbots- 
ford, whose spinnings he wove into the tissue of his 
romance, 


80 


Carlyle was on one occasion the bearer of 
some medallion portraits of Goethe which the latter 
wished to convey to Scott, and also of some very im- 
portant suggestions, facts, and estimates, which the 
great German wished the author to be in possession 
of concerning Napoleon, whose life, as was known 
throughout Europe, he was writing. These medallions 
and the messages—which were as favorable an esti- 
mate of Napoleon as could be given in accordance 
with the facts—Carlyle took to Scott’s residence in 
Edinburgh. But Scott had left for Abbotsford, to re- 
main there for three months, before the elapse of 
which Carlyle had to leave for London. He left the 
portraits of Goethe at the house, and confided the 
messages to be delivered by Christopher North. Some 
time afterward he received from Scott an acknowl- 
edgment of the portraits, but there was no reference 
to the important messages, nor was there any trace of 
their inflnence in the biography of Napoleon. He 
(Carlyle) was somewhat annoyed at this; but after 
Scott’s death he learned through Lockhart that Pro- 
fessor Wilson had never delivered them at all. 


341 
urged him that way; the great 
mystery of existence was not great to him ; 
did not drive him into rocky solitudes to 
wrestle with it for an answer, to be answer- 
ed or to perish.” What splendor of the ages 
shines through these words! 
whose dart 


nothing 


The sun-god 
pierces the python, the areh- 
angel with his foot upon the fallen Satan, 
St.George with the writhing dragon beneath 
him—these are the flaming banners that 
floated over the stone-mason’s son of Dum- 
fries-shire, who at the close of the last gen- 
eration pointed men to new monsters to be 
slain—Panuperism, Anarchy, Wrong. “The 
thing he had faith in’—charged he whom 
the world now calls the worshiper of mere 
force! “except power, power of what sort 
soever, and even of the ruder sort, would be 
difficult to point out.” This criticism is, as 
I say, significant. Really it is the criticism 
of one age on another. It was toward the 
close of Scott’s life that there arose over the 
horizon that little cloud which soon aftei 
his death darkened the whole sky with spir- 
itual and social agitations. Scott felt the 
first breath of the fast-coming age 


of skep- 
ticism more than can be discovered from his 
works or his biographies. The steady re 
fusal of Scott to go to church, and his reso- 
lute suppression of all conversation on relig 
ious topics when any considerable numbe1 
were present, were regarded by his neigh- 
bors as ominous; and the blunt revelations 
of the Ettrick Shepherd showed that their 
suspicions of heresy were well founded.” He 
breaks off acquaintance with Paterson when 
he hears he has been preaching at Galashiels, 
and whispers to the Shepherd, “ If ever you 
choose a wife, Hogg, for goodness sake, as 
you value your own happiness, don’t choose 
a very religious one.” He was tender of the 


religious feelings of all; and among some 
“Recollections,” published by Fraser in 1837 

which, though anonymous, I learn were 
written by Robert Gillies 
of his being in great distress when his skep- 
tical friend Pinkerton, the antiquary, got 
into a theological controversy with a lady 


there is a story 


at his table. A lady present came to his 
help by volunteering a new song, after which 
Pinkerton was beguiled into a discussion on 
the obelisks at Meigie. A gentleman who, 
when a boy, haunted the court-room to gaze 
on Scott, and, when a youth, saw him at Ab 


* Indeed, throughout Scotland Scott's popularity was 
seriously affected by the universal opinion that he had 
not written in a noble or appreciative strain of the 
Cameronians—those brave religious reformers who 
refused to bend to Charles IL, and were hunted to 
death by Claverhouse and others. The story of those 
Cameronians is one which even yet thrills the Scotch 
breast so often as it is related, and their tombs around 
Peebles and in Dumfries are still visited by pilgrims 
as the tombs of martyrs. Scott wrote of them coldly, 
and he has never been forgiven for it. To this day, 
except with Scotch Tories, he is more reverenced in 
England than in Scotland. 
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botsford—who also was intimate with the 
assured me that the author was 
any thing but orthodox. IT make these allu- 
sions only to show that he also had felt the 
touch of that period of misgiving and doubt 


Laidlaws 


vhich was so soon to overtake England and 
New England. When Carlyle and others 
were importing the daring speculations of 
German thought, Scott, sat many an hour 
reading and pondering them, then sighed 
‘for a small drop out of St. Leon’s bottle in 
order to grow young again and join in work 
ing the Teutonic mines.” But as Walter 
Scott’s mother attributed her son’s career to 
his lameness—but for which he would have 
heen a soldier-—so most of us will rejoice 
that he lived too early to be drawn out of 
his true realm into the stormy revolution of 
thought. From the overcast sky of that day 
which followed the mellow sunset of Scott’s 
life Carlyle was himself the first thunder- 
bolt. He whose burden rolled through the 
Jand—* Woe unto them that are at ease!” 

was pretty sure to discern a hand of flame 
on the ornate walls of Abbotsford, where a 
comfortable old baronet had sat amidst light- 
hearted singers and story-tellers, sipping his 
wine and spinning out romances. Not beau- 
tiful could that mild satisfaction with the 
world as it was, that succession of literary 
picnics, be to a captain around whom all 
mauner of Chartists, Socialists, Transcend- 
entalists, and a hundred different reforms 
were struggling in the very thick of battle. 
It was from the depth of that sad, intro- 
spective age, and from the very Hamlet of 
the tune—* sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought’—that there came the stern crit- 
icism on Seott. We do not underrate the 
long transitional conflict that intervenes be- 
tween the generation of Scott and our own— 
are we not all its children ?—when we affirm 
that we can estimate more clearly the claims 
of Scott now than Carlyle could amidst the 
struggles of 1838. Not to pursue the ques- 
fion whether that imtrospective habit of 
uund which seeks rocky solitudes can con- 
sist with that “ health” for which Carlyle so 
praises Scott, so many clouds have floated 
nto light that we can afford to be calmer 
han our intellectual fathers, who called 
all to leave their tasks and help save the 
ship, and cursed as idlers those who lingered 
with any muse. Among other things we can 
see that it is not the office of Art to slay 
monsters for us. High as that work may 
he, there is a place for Shakspeare as well 
as for Luther. Indirectly, indeed, he who 
heightens the ideal beauty is also tugging 
at the long arm of the lever which raises 
the world; and there is a moral in the story 
that Apelles saved his country by a picture 
which touched the heart of Alexander after 
the Rhodians had failed to withstand his 
arms. There are, indeed, some who are for 
all time equally, and among these — very 
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few!— Scott may not ultimately be set 
by impartial criticism. But the best that 
can be urged concerning him now is that 
strictly impartial criticism of him is, for the 
What! shall we count 
over the faults and appraise each blemish jy 
the loved circle that surrounded us in the 
morning-time of life? In the far distance 
and through the lens of a tear, one ean sex 
only the sunshine of their hair, and all thei; 
eyes are of tenderest blue. And, blending 
with those forms of memory, hardly less 
real than they, are those hallowed forms 
which from their haunt on the Tweed went 
forth to the ends of the earth. As they sai 
by us in the chimney-corner, and made th 
raimest day brightest (if it meant a holiday 
with the blue-covered book), as they called 
us to heroism, or watched with deep eyes 
over our couches till shaped in our dreams, 
even so they are held fast in the heart of 
childhood in a sanctuary beyond criticism 
The wings which this Dedalus made to bea 
us from the narrow confines of practical life 
are such as the sun can not melt; under its 
intensest beams these pinions are but paint 
ed anew. The experience of advanced life 
finds us still struggling to reach and realize 
those fair ideals. 

Carlyle never met Scott in personal inter 
course. 


present, impossible. 


At the time when the novelist was 
the great lion he (Carlyle) was repelled by 
Scott’s vehement Toryism, being himself : 
warm radical. It was during the agitations 
which preceded the Reform bill of 1832, and 
Scott made himself much more odious to the 
reformers than can be gathered from his bi 
ography. Among other things he attended 
a popular meeting held at Galashiels, and 
made a speech, in which he wished the 
meeting to go in a body and help the Tory 
government to suppress the agitators by 
force. Personally popular as he was in his 
own neighborhood, this was more than the 
people could stand, and they hissed him vig- 
orously ; whereat the old man became very 
angry, and, telling them that he “had no 
more respect for them than the beasts of the 
earth,” he took up his hat and left them. 
Carlyle sympathized with the mdignation 
caused by these things among the liberals. 
One day, when walking with Jeffrey, they 
met the novelist, and while Jeffrey stopped 
to converse with him, Carlyle sauntered on. 
On Jeffrey’s rebuking him for this, Carlyle 
said he could never see “any majesty in 
Scott.” Nevertheless, in later times Carlyl 
was considerably more impressed by the 
largeness of the old man’s labors, and, in 
particular, was interested in “ Waverley.” 
He told me of seeing him driving one day 
into Edinburgh, surrounded by his family. 
and seemingly the happiest of men. He 
looked after him as he passed, and ae- 
knowledged to himself that the fortune and 
happiness he witnessed had been well earn- 
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Not long after he heard that the ‘* Wiz- 
is hopelessly bankrupt, and that the 
for 


rd” wi 
ne carriage 


Yet long after he had condoned Scott’s 


and every thing else was 


ale. 
forvism, aud come to esteem his works more 
he en 
ef 
inde 


iehly. Carlyle could never share in t 
thusiasm for him; and when lately the 
very earnestly made to 


the Centenary, 


ort W 


is 


m to preside at he could 
ot mm 


is right place at the 


ke up his mind that he would be in 


celebration, and so de- 


nea 
Ha 


er and the 


ing said so much concerning the man- 
work, let us 
of the 


it, how 


character of Scott's 


or the rest consider, the light 
ites, circumstances, and amount of 


inparalleled was his career as a plhenome- 
m in the history of literature. 
In 


-ears of age, he and James Ballantyne were 


when both were about twelve 


29 
™), 


chool-mates at the grammar school of Kelso. 
{bout irs later Ballantyne 
stablished himself at the same 


sixteen yer had 
place as ed- 
tor and publisher of the Mail (weekly) news 
yaper, and he requested Seott to write him 
This 


Scott had been studying law 


some paragraphs on legal questions. 
vas in 1799 
it Edinbureh, leading a harum-searum life, 
ind dabbling in polities. He had fed on the 
of Montrose and Claverhouse, had 
become a furious Tory, had mixed in a the- 
tre riot in Edinbureh by attacking some 


stories 


fellows who swore by Robespierre and called 
jor re volutionary had 
anent three broken 


tunes, been bound 
iver to keep the peace 
heads laid to his charge, had written a war- 
(1797), had been made sheriff of Sel 
vear, had been cross- 
ed in love, and had married. The 
of Ballantyne pleased him, and once, 
vhen carrying to the editor certain para- 
kind 


ong 


hire 


kirks with £300 a 
sugves 
ion 
raphs of the mentioned, he showed 
him some metrical translations from Biirger, 
which he desired him to print. He had 
yritten the first of these, “Lenore,” one 
night for Miss Cranstoun, who said he would 
be a “cross between Burns and Gray.” 
When these ballads were printed to an ex- 
tent sufficient to make a little pamphlet, 
Ballantyne printed them in that form, chiefly 
to prove the excellence of his typography to 
the Edinburgh folk. The pamphlet con- 
tained “ William and Ellen,” “ Lenore,” “ The 
Wild Huntsman,” “The Fire 
few others, and was entitled “ Apology for 
Vales of Terror.” The copy of this little 


thing of seventy-six pages—described by its 


King,” and a 


otto as “a thing of shreds and patches” 

owned by Sir Walter Scott is in the Ab 
botsford Library. It bears the autograph, 
“Walter Scott,” and opposite, 
handwriting, ‘ This was the first book print- 


in the same 


ed by Ballantyne of Kelso; only twelve cop- 
ies were thrown off, and none for sale.” 
much more did the author, at that time, think 


of the career upon which his friend was en- 
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tering 


as a 


humility 


publisher than of 
which 


himself 

Was characteristic. I { 
deeply thrilled looking upon this lowly lx 
ginning of a life which was to ¢ 
dred to an admiring world. 
next venture before the public 


two hn 
H 


was with 


1Ve 
volumes 


translations of “Goetz,” and “Tales of Wo 
der,” 
told 


in 


without much success. 
that 


some old 


After this Seott 


the same friend he was engage 


collecting Border ballads, and 


ght they might make “a neat little vo 
* Border Mi 


.” the first two volumes of which wei 


thou 


This volume grew into 


ume.” 
strelsy 
printed by Ballantyne in 1802—800 copies 
Scott’s the prec ot 
amounting to £78 10s., the first money, per 
haps, which his literary labor ever broug! 
him. The earliest copy of this, with its bea 
tiful picture of Hermitage Castle, was lent 
by its owner, Mr. Gibson Craig, to the Loa 
Exhibition at Edinburgh, and, seeing 1t, on 
can not wonder that it at once brought the 
“ Ballantyne Press” into notice. It is preb 
able that during Scott’s romantic sojourn 
the neighborhood of Carlisle, where he found 
his wife, he discovered what rich materials 
for a collection of this kind 
At any rate, the thousand 
first printed were soon disposed of, to be fol 
lowed by tive more editions before 1220, and 
into the German, Danish, 
and Swedish languages. The success of this 


share in eeds wli 


were scattered 


about copies 


to be translated 


work induced Ballantyne to remove his press 
to Edinburgh, 
ear Holyrood Palace, he } 


where, in an obseure stre 
woran the issue of 
most famous works in Seotch 
Among the first things 
Lay of the Last Minstre 
14,000 copies of v hich were sold b 
1805) and 


the Lay owed its ori- 


many of the 


literature, there 
printe d was the “ 
neal 
tween the year of its publication 
L&30. Like “* Lenore,” 
vin to a lady—the Countess Dalkeith—who 
told him the story of Gilpin Horner, and in- 
that he should turn it into a ballad 
In the vear before that Scott had edited “ Siu 
Metrical Romance of the Thi: 
By Thomas of Ercildoune 


sisted 


rristrem: a 
teenth Century. 
called the 
printed, and these at the price of two gu 
the work was little kno 
The tremendous success of the Lay led to a 
private partnership between the author and 
Ballantyne, by which the former was to have 
a third share in the profits of the business. 
By this time Ballantyne and Co. had 1} 
come printers for Constable Two 
copies of the earliest issue of the Lay were 
in the exhibition; one that of the Abbots 
ford Library, the other belonging 
Queen. On the fly-leaf of the former was 
written, “Mrs. Scott; from het 
‘he copy owned by the 
account of 


Rhy mer.” Only 150 copies wer 


each; 80 


Cas 


and Co. 


to the 


atfectionate 
son, the author.” 


Queen was very interesting on 


So the many additions made by the author, and 


the following on the fly-leaf: “This copy 
was prepared for the second edition, nnon 
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the principle of abbreviating the notes rec- 
ommended by the Edinburgh Review in their 
notice of the poem. But my friend Mr. 
Constable would not hear of the proposed 
abridgment, and so the antiquarian matter 
was retained.-—W. S., 15th June, 1821.” In 
the same year (1805) Scott planned a rath- 
er ambitious edition of the British poets, 
ancient and modern, which was to be sold 
at a very high price; but the scheme was 
abandoned, and he went to work editing 
Dryden and writing ‘“ Marmion.” The lat- 
ter was published in 1808 in splendid quar- 
to form; price one guinea and a half. Con- 
stable paid the author the handsome sum 
of one thousand guineas for it. Lockhart 
estimates the sale of it up to 1836 at 50,000 
Scott was much irritated by Jet- 
frey’s criticism of “Marmion,” and attrib- 
uted it to political hostility. This led to a 
quarrel with Constable, and his aiding m 
the establishment of the Quarterly Review as 
a Tory rival to the Edinburgh; also to the 
setting up of the firm of Ballantyne and Co. 
disconnected from and competing with Con- 
stable. For the next two years Scott put 
forth editions of various works—‘ Queen- 
hoo Hall,” Carleton’s “ Memoir of the War 
of the Spanish Succession,” ‘‘ Memoir of Mon- 
mouth,” “Sadler’s Life and State Papers,” the 
“Somers Tracts’—for all of which he was 
well paid. In 1810 the “ Lady of the Lake” 
appeared (the manuscript of which was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Richardson, its owner), for the 
copyright of which he received two thousand 
guineas. Its sale is estimated by Lockhart 
as equal to that of “ Marmion,” or 50,000 cop- 
ies up to 1836. Then he edited the poetical 
works of Miss Seward, with prefatory me- 
moir. He wrote the “ Vision of Don Roder- 
ick,” to assist the unfortunate Portuguese of 
Massena, and it brought them one hundred 
guineas. Then followed “Rokeby.” “1 well 
remember,” says Lockhart, “ being in those 
days a young student at Oxford, how the 
booksellers’ shops there were beleaguered 
for the earliest copies, and how he that had 
been so fortunate as to secure one was fol- 
lowed to his chamber by a tribe of friends, 
all as eager to hear it read as ever horse- 
jockeys were to see the conclusion of a match 
at Newmarket; and, indeed, not a few of 
these enthusiastic academicians had bets de- 
pending on the issue of the struggle which 
they considered the elder favorite as making 
to keep his own ground against the fiery ri- 
valry of ‘Childe Harold.’ ” 

Immediately before the publication of 
“Rokeby” Sir Walter Scott’s fame as a poet 
culminated. The man himself seemed, too, 
at his zenith. He had long had before his 
eyes an air-castle hovering on the banks of 
the Tweed, and now he was able to realize 
it. But just as he was building a cottage 
at Abbotsford came temporary embarrass- 
ments. The separation from Constable had 


copies. 
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proved disastrous to Ballantyne and (Co, 
and Constable had to be applied to for aid 
which he rendered, and this first cloud pass 
ed away. The first poem written at Abbots 
ford was * Rokeby,” and it was, as to popu 
larity, a failure. The “ Lord of the Isles,’ 
the “ Bridal of Triermain,” the “ Field of Wa- 
terloo,” poem after poem, drama after drama, 
fell flat on the ear of a public whom Byron 
had carried away as a hurricane. The “ tia- 
vorite” was run off the track ; and, to use his 
own expression, he will no longer “ play sec- 
ond fiddle to Byron.” Such was his conely 
sion when Ballantyne came one day to im 
form him that he must yield the poetical 
sceptre to his rival. Then died Seott the 
poet, and from his ashes arose the Wizard 
ot the North.* 

A sad man, somewhat confused by a pa 
ralysis fallen on his muse, searching one day 
for fishing-tackle, comes across the forgotten 
first chapters of an old story which he began 
to tell years before, but which a critical 
friend persuaded him to lay aside. Fished 
up so out of a forgotten lumber garret, the 
manuscript blossoms to ‘ Waverley.” The 
humiliated poet trembled as he put it forth 
Never was severer seal put on lip than that 
which withheld Ballantyne from disclosing 
the real figure masked under “A. of W.” To 
his publisher’s pleading he answers with the 
following bit of pleasantry : 


* Stunned though Scott was when Ballantyne told 
him that he must yield the palm to Byron, it is re- 
markable that neither then nor at any time during th: 
long and avowed rivalry between these poets did any 
bitterness of feeling escape Scott. In that encounter, 
though Byron conquered as a poet, Scott shone mor 
brightly as a man. When “Hours of Idleness” was 
published, Scott was undisturbed at the satire on him- 
self in it. Mr. Gillies remembers that Scott said to 
him, after perusing it, ‘‘ There can not be a doubt that 
Lord Byron has considerable power; how he may us 
it, or whether he will write any more, it is impossibl 
to guess. Facit indignatio versus; but spleen and gall 
are disastrous materials to work with for any length 
of time.” There is reason to believe that Byron re- 
gretted that the one unconurteous incident of the rac¢ 
should be on his side. Lady Blessington describes 
him as speaking of Scott’s poems with enthusiasm, 
and of the author himself even with emotion. As fot 
Scott, to the last he never thought of appealing against 
the verdict of the public on their respective merits. 
Mr. John Gibson, who was Scott’s law agent, and who 
lives now in Edinburgh, says that when the author 
was amidst his pecuniary embarrassments, and expect- 
ing to be relieved of them by his pen, he (Gibson) ex- 
pressed doubts of his being able to accomplish th¢ 
gigantic tasks he had set for himself. Scott’s answer 
generally was, ‘Time and I against any two.”t On 
one occasion he said he had no fear of his works not 
finding a ready sale, ‘for since poor Byron died ther: 
is no other for whose works the publishers care so 
much as for my own.” 

+ This was Scott’s motto to his friends in those days. Mr. Gibson 
says that when he asked Williar 
whether he recollected any thi 
on the death-bed, he said, ‘ 
noon, when the sun was shining 
very low, I saix 
against any tw i 
back his night- merely said, ‘ Vain doast,’ fell back on his pil- 
low, and relapsed into silence.’” 


Laidlaw, soon after Scott’s deat! 
particular that had fallen from hin 
only I remember that one fine after 
ght into his bedroom, but he was 
i,‘ Cheer up, Sir Walter; you used to » Teme and 


Upon which he raised himself on hi ws, push 
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‘No, John, I will not own the 
I won't, you pi 1roon ! 

When next I try St. Grubby’s brook, 

The A. of Wa— bait the hook, 
And flat-fish bite as soon 

As if before them they had got 

The worn-out riggler—Walter Scott.” 


book— 


shall 


He never acknowledged the authorship of 
he Waverley novels until 1827, when he did 
so in a speech at a theatrical fund din- 
rin Edinburgh. About 
Waverley” were sold previous to the pub- 
ation of the first uniform edition of the 


40,000 copies of 


Two years later (1816) appeared 
Antiquary,” the first edition (several 
which was exhausted in six 
ays. This was in May. In December of 
the same year appeared “ Tales of my Land- 

which well received. 
Rob Roy” (1817) started with an edition 


} 
OVeCis. 
he 


thousand . of 


ral,” was equally 
of ten thousanl, which speedily vanished 
trom Constable’s shelves (the dramatic rep- 
of it realized three thousand 
nounds); and the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian” 
(1218) took Edinburgh by storm. 


resentation 


In June, 
1219, Scott revised the proof-sheets of the 
third series of “Tales of my Landlord,” while 
mn a bed of illness from which he 

would but im 

same year “ Ivanhoe” 
trify England. 


thought 
December of 
came forth to elee- 
In that month, and January, 
1~20, he wrote the three political essays of 
The Visionary.” In March, 1820, Longman 
published “The Monastery,” to be followed 
September by “The Abbot.” Next to 
Ivanhoe” the greatest success of that pe- 
iod was “ Kenilworth,” with which the year 
In21 opened. Between this and “The Pi 
rate” (December, 1821) the indefatigable writ- 
r had put forth good editions of * Franck’s 
Northern Memoir,” “ The Contemplative An- 
ler,” “Chronological Notes on Seottish Af- 
iirs, 1680 to 1701,” and written a brief “ Life 
it Smollett.” The “ Fortunes of Nigel” ap- 
peared in the May of 1822, and was espe 
ially popular in London; and the dramatic 
sketch, “ Halidon Hill” (for which Consta 
ble paid Scott £1000). followed in the next 
month. The year 1823 brought forth “ Pev- 
eril of the Peak,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” and 
“Quentin Durward,” which latter at 
created a sensation in Paris, surprised and 
delighted to see Louis XI. and Charles the 
Bold rising again at the magician’s call. 
Che people of Innerleithen were rejoiced to 
tind every trait of their scenery, and their 
neglected well (St. Ronan’s), invested with 
romance for all time. 
peared in 1824 
not at first so great as now, when it is known 
to be more intimately blended with the an- 
thor’s personal experiences than any other 
of his productions. In 1825 “ The Talisman” 
met with an enthusiastic welcome. On 
March 1, 1826, the “ Letters of Malachi Mal- 
iwrowther” appeared, and on the next day 
Scott wrote “ The first Epistle of Malachi, al- 


never rise ~ 


once 


“ Redgauntlet” ap- 
a novel whose charm was 
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ready out of Print.” In June of the same 
year was issued “ Woodstock,” which brought 
Scott the sum of £2222. 

While this novel, ‘* Woodstock.” was on 
his hands 
of it 
came. 


indeed, when the tirst few 
first written—the great 
rhe financial troubles amidst which 
the unfortunate firm of Ballantyne and Co. 
had wound up (temporarily only, for that 
firm exists to day in full vigor) had, by the 
aid of friends, left Scott The 


pruagee ~ 


were crash 


unscathed. 


kindly part borne at this period by Consta- 


ble had brought Scott again to his old pub 
lisher. The unexampled success of the nov- 
els had brought the author to (for that time 
and region) great prosperity. The constant 
stream which from Ab- 
botsford, which he had now built into a cas- 
tle, returned to lom in a steady and full 
‘stream of gold. He had declined the lau- 
reateship in favor of Southey, but was made 
a baronet im 1820. 


of romance issued 


He could spend £3500 
in purchasing a company for his son, who 
had become a hussar, and the hospitality of 
Abbotsford had become imperial. In 1822 
we tind him receiving the King, and subse- 
quently he was entertained by the King in 
London. So matters stood with the brief- 
less barrister of the closing eighteenth cen 
tury; and so they stood when, on a terri 
ble day, Constable failed, and Scott had to 
leave proud Abbotsford a ruined man, ove! 
£100,000 in debt. 

Never did man receive a shock with more 
“God grant me health and 
strength, and I will yet pay every man his 
due,” he said. When he heard of his bank- 
ruptey he was engaged on the “ Life of Bo- 
naparte,” from which he turned occasionally 
to ‘* Woodstock.” Between the third day 
after hearing of his ruin and the fifteenth 
day this stunned man had written an entire 
volume of * Woodstock.” He declared his be- 
lief that for a wager he could have written 
the volume in ten days. 


nobleness. 


Whatever may be 
the verdict on Scott as an author, there can 
no doubt about what manhood 
him, when we read this entry in his journal 
of a fortnight after his loss: 


be was in 
“T have now no 
pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, and 
I think, now the shock of the discovery is 
past and over, I am much better off on the 
whole......1 shall be free of a hundred pet- 
ty public duties imposed on me as a man 
of consideration, of the expense of a great 
hospitality, and, what is better, of the waste 
of time connected with it. I 
in my 
pretty 


have known 
day all kinds of society, and can 
well estimate how much 01 lit- 
tle one loses by retiring from all but that 
which is very intimate......If I 
those about me as indifferent.to the loss of 


how 
could see 


rank as I am, I should be completely happy. 
As it is, time must salve that sore, and to 
time I trust it.” 

Mr. Gibson, at present Writer to the Signet 
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in Edinburgh, to whom I have before re- 
ferred as Scott’s law agent, had charge of 
the sale of his furniture at Abbotsford. The 
following extract from a letter he received 
from the author in those sad times shows 
how his heart clung to the things which had 
surrounded him far more than did his pock- 
et. “There is, by-the-bye,” he writes to Mr. 
Gibson, “a large picture of the Cave of Staf- 
fa hanging in what was my room, which was 
viven me by the laird, and therefore I should 
not like tosellit. Also another trifling thing 
n the a mahogany thing, 
which is called a cat, with a number of legs, 
«o that, turning which way it will, it stands 
upright. It was my mother’s, and she used 
to have the toast set on it before the fire, 
md is not worth five shillings of any one’s 
money, Yours very truly, W. Scort.” 

Beneath is scrawled the following, which 
I give in fac-simile: 


dressing-room 


“*THIS 18 THE CAT.” 

It is needless to add that both the picture 
and the cat were secured by Mr. Gibson, and 
sent to the anthor. 

In 1827 the “Life of Bonaparte”’—in the 
reparation of which Scott had passed six 
veeks in Paris—appeared, and it brought 
the amazing sum of £18,000, which went 
mmediately to Seott’s creditors. From the 
‘ontinuing proceeds of his collected novels 
these gentlemen presently received £40,000 


more. The “Chronicles of the Canongate,” 
second series of “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
the “Fair Maid of Perth” (all in 1828), 


“Anne of Geierstein,” third series of “ Tales 
if a Grandfather,” the “ History of Scotland,” 
Vol. I. (all in 1829), the “ Doom of Devorgoil,” 
‘Auchindrane,” “ Essays on Ballad Poetry,” 
“Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,” 
‘Tales of a Grandfather” (fourth 
‘Tales of my Landlord” (fourth series), and 
“ History of Scotland,” Vol. IL, with several 
minor essays and reviews (all in 1830), rep- 
resent the unequaled energy whereby the 
id baronet paid off his creditors sufficiently 
to return to Abbotsford with something of 
his old prosperity. Nay, his creditors, who 
throughout had acted honorably, now pre- 
sented him with his library, furniture, relics, 
in amount equal to £10,000, 

But to accomplish all this the old man 
had given up more than he thought. He is 
found in 1830 lying senseless on the floor of 
his dear Abbotsford under an apoplectic at- 
tack. This is not the worst. A mad polit- 
cal pamphlet warns his friends that the 
mental life has suffered also; and when he 
has written the last novel, “Count Robert 
of Paris,” that same old friend Ballantyne, 


series), 


plate 
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who once had to tell him that he must co), 
cede the palm in poetry to Byron, is for ay 
to tell him that “ Count Robert” is an utter 
failure. Most sad is the entry thereon 
his diary: “The blow is a stunning one, | 
suppose, for I scarcely feel it. Iam at « 
in the dari, and the vessel leaky, I think 
into the bargain. I have suffered terrib) 
that is the truth, rather in body than jn 
mind; and I often wish I could lie dow) 
and sleep without waking. But I will fieht 
it out if 1 ean.” Alas! such efforts to “ fieht 
it out” as “Castle Dangerous” only proved 
more plainly that the night had come, j 
which, as he at last sadly said, no man car 
work. In a ship placed at his disposal }y 
the government he sails to the far south, 
and in sight of Pompeii he writes a new tal: 
for his friends to suppress—“ The Siege ot 
Malta.” He even begins another, but now 
indeed the pen falls finally from his hand 
To reach Abbotsford, that he may die there, 
is now the one task left him. By slow stages 
he is borne thither, and at last his old stew 
ard, Laidlaw, meets him at the porch. “Ha 
Willie Laidlaw! Oh, man, how often have 
I thought of you!” In the effort to fond): 
the dogs that come about his knees he sinks 
to stupor. Slowly the weeks creep on: 
again and again he demands to be set up at 
his desk, only that his head may fall upor 
his breast, and the pen fall from his fingers 
He will have the Bible and the church sery- 
ice read and re-read to him, listening with 
serene light on his face in the intervals ot 
his slumber. Until at last the slumber 
gently falls on his eyelids to be lifted 1 
more. Of date September 21, 1832, is the 
brief note which Mr. Watson, of Edinburgh, 
showed me, written by William Laidlaw 
“T have to inform you that Sir Walter Scott 
died an hour ago.” What epitaph more fit 
and true for him than the last werds he ad 
dressed to those who gathered around him: 
“Tam drawing near the close of my career 
I have been perhaps the most voluminous 
author of the day; and it is a comfort for 
me to think thet I have tried to unsettle 1 
man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s principles 
and that I have written nothing which 0) 
my death-bed I should wish blotted.” 

They laid him to rest in Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, and the finest minne-singer and stor) 
teller of Scotland could have found no fitter 
tomb. Embowered amidst venerable trees 
festooned with ivy and every climbing plant 
that spot which the Celts named Darac! 
Bruach (“The bank of the sacred oaks”) re 
minds us how both pagan and Christia 
loved to worship where nature was most 
beautiful. (And yet, alas! an instrument 
supposed to be connected with human sa 
rifice was once found there.) “ That no de- 
mons might haunt it,” the grounds were con- 
secrated on St. Martin’s Day (A.D. 1150), 
but no consecration could keep the English 
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TOMB O} ITT, DRYBURGH ABBEY, 


ot Edward IT.’s time from devastating them. 


But poets, more than demons or English sol- | 


diers, always haunted the old abbey, Canon 
Patrick’s muse its five 
hundred years Ralph Strode, author 
of “* Witty Fables” and the “Image of Ra- 
dulphus,” the friend of Petrarch—*“ the phil 
osophical Strode.” as Chaucer ealled iim 


mourned over ruin 


ago. 


wrote and studied beneath these trees; and 
Gower, the poet (Chancer’s “ moral Gower’), 
was a Dryburgh monk. About two and a 
half centuries ago Drybargh was purchased 
and it 
was thus he and his family have been buried 


there. Haunted by other than poets is Dry 


by the Haliburtons, Scott’s ancestors, 


burgh. Far beneath these graceful spring- 
ing arches, and pillars so tree-like that they 
are hardly the 
that still one 
shudder, and holes for human be 
wedged in with driven wedges around the 
wrist. One of t 


now distinguishable from 


gvTove, are dungeous make 


hands to 


hese dungeons is called Fat 
lips. Its story has been told by Sir Walter 
himself: * An unfortunate female wanderer 
took up her residence 
the 
the 


fell she issned 


in a dark vanit 
ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, which during 
] When night 


day she 
this miserable habita- 


among 


never quitted. 
from 
to the house of Mr. Halibur 
ton, of Newmains, or to that of Mr. 
of Shielfield, two gentlemen of 
borhood. From their 
} 


&ne 


tion and went 
Erskine, 
the neigh- 
charity she obtained 
necessaries as could be prevailed 


such 
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on to accept. At twelve each night 
lighted her candle and returned to her vault. 


assuring her friendly neighbors that during 


} 
Sii¢ 


her absence her habitation was arranged by 
a spirit to whom she gave the uneouth name 
of Fatlips; describing him as a little mat 
wearing iron shoes, with which he 
trampled the « lay floor to disp 1 the dan ps 
This circumstance caused her to be regard 
ed by the well-informed with compassion, a: 


deranged in hei 


heavy 


understanding, and by the 
vulgar with some of terror. The 
cause of her adopting this extraordinary 
mode of life she would never explain. J 
was, however, believed to |} 
sioned by a vow that during the absence of 
aman to whom she was attached she would 


degree 


ave been ocea 


never look upon the sun. Her lover neve 
returned. He fell during the civil war of 
1745—46, and she never more would behold the 
light of day. The vault, or rather dungeon, 
in which this unfortunate woman lived and 
died passes still by the name of the super 
natural being with which its gloom was ten- 
anted by her disturbed imagination, and few 
of the neighboring peasants dare enter it.” 
The strange story of this woman was mingled 
with the legend of the “Smaylho’me lady’ 
by Scott in “ The Eve of Saint John.” 


‘here is a nun in Dryburgh bower 
er looks upon the sun; 


Melros 


to none, 


Is a MOonK tower, 


le speaketh word 
in who ne’er heholds t 


That monk who speaks to 1 
That nu 


That monk th 


was Smaylho’me’ 


bold baron. 


It was a relief to turn away from the du 
with 


, and 


geons and damp holes, their we 


the on 


and legend 


‘Fatlips” of Dryburgh 


meniories meet 

in a little merchant 
ot photographs and of trifles, as plate 8, pa 
per 


and boxes, ** made 


wood,” 


knives, out of A} 
The only bold 
was a big, red-haired Scotchman, who sto 
at the 


on 


botsford baro 

gate and exacted a toll of fourpence 
this he 
may 


each one entering; 
or, I 
same exaction 1s made at ev 
in Scotland; 
rate 
leaving it, 


did with the 


true baronial say, Robroyal air 
wherewith the 
ery turn 
not 


or 


for going in @ gate or 
for 
you must 
No doubt 

theory to comparative mythologists gratis 


going in a entering a steame! 


pay 


and I give this 


for generally 
certain moneys 
the dragon that guarded Hesperian fi 

the three-headed dog that guarded Euryad 
», and the like, folk 
threepences of visitors I 
were to describe the 


ie who demanded 
know that 

toll-takers who mulet 
Scotland 
feelings, I should lay the 


Po 


cret- 


were 


strangers at every step In 


Ih iit 


> with my 


cordance 
basis for a new mythological monster. 
the ‘ 


ting ou the 


man who took twopence of me for 


Loch Lomond steamer at Torbet 


I said, “* You ought to be ashamed of your- 
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% 257% Shey esp The day was very pure and _ perfect: 
@ yess =. balmy summer day, with the gentlest oj 
a ° ea Bee” % . 


breezes fanning one at every step. I had 
asked the “ bold baron,” who, hav ing taker 
our fourpences at the gate, reappeared as 
guide, where was the exact spot in the a) 
bey where the White Maid of Avenel was 
wont to appear in obedience toa spell. Thy 
guide answered that the spell which would 
call her up was now lost; but I pettishly re. 
marked that I was well acquainted with the 
spell, and had only asked him for the spot 
He had said the spell was lost in a humorons 
way ; but when I replied that I knew it ve ry 
well, he looked into my eye gravely, and 
seeing me quite serious moved away, though 
he had been plainly indulging hopes of 
another fourpence. Left to my own devices, 
and apart from the rest of the company, I 
selected the spot which I thought that most 
likely to be favored by the White Lady of 
Avenel, and lay down there to weave my 
spells. 

I saw her coming out of the far past. 
First, as a face shaped by a pure white cloud, 
adored by wondering worshipers on the 
banks of the Ganges; next, as Aphrodite, 
white like the sea-foam from which she is 
born, idealizing the sensuous naturalisin of 
Greece; later, as the blonde and golden 
haired Frigga, the beautiful earth-goddess 
of Germany, who lit up the darkness when 
Odin rode forth on his wild hunt, until un- 





A ynene tice piper s- 


oT. OATHERINES WHEEL, DRYBURGH ABBEY—WLNDOW 


IN THE REFEOTORY. der the touch of Christianity she became the 
ti “Teufelsbrut” of superstition; and then again 
\ self.” “Ashamed of taking tuppence !” ex- | the glorified saint whom the Whitby peasant 


claimed ead. fairly bewildered at the idea | still sees now and then all radiant in the 
there could be any disgrace in procuring highest window of her ancient abbey of 


that sum by any means whatsoever. Streanshalh— 
: What a contrast would the old Premon- , 
i stratensian monks, with their white cas- The very form of Hilda fair, 


; , ; ; 1 shirtl . , Hovering upon the sunny air, 
socKs and rochets, and shirtless skins, who And smiling on her votaries’ prayer.” 


used to pray and penance and punish them- 


i : selves and the neighborhood here seven hun- Lightly poised in the air stood the White 
fs dred years ago, find should they wake up, like Lady, her golden zone brighter than when 
‘\ 3 the nuns in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert,” and see | Glendenning gazed on it, but her face not 
; i us gayly disporting ourselves on the grassy now terrible, but sweetly sad, betokening 
ef * iloors, and making the old arches ring with death, not coming but past. And from th 
ty! our laughter! Did the dust of any of them deep avenue of the trees, whither her eye 
e stir that day as some scientific hereties, was directed, there came a shadowy proces- 
4 fresh from the British Association at Edin- sion. Of the old bridge over the Tweed the 


: burgh, walked over it? Did the old Tory flood has swept away nearly ali; but they 
: lords who sleep there not feel a bit of pain who now bore the hearse, and followed it so 


hs when a certain light-figured and fair girl, mournfully, could pass through the air, and 

f the daughter of John Bright, and a whole their footfalls, as they wound up the hill 

bevy of radical girls, went tripping about and entered the ancient cloister, made no 

4 the sacred spot? And did Strode and Gow- leaf rustle. Seven hundred years old is that 
AY or, the old poets, care not a spirit-rap as the yew which gives its evergreen to be laid 


nga my “Day and Night Songs” passed upon the palled coffin. “ I am the resurrec- 
y? ‘ have the ancient parties learned tion and the life,” reads the clergyman. 
y this time that as Dryburgh sows itself Then his voice falters—it stops. For a few 
into vine and flower, so thoughts and beliefs moments silent grief, unbroken save by some 
like theirs sow themselves into a harvest sobs that can not be suppressed, make the 
like that which waved momentarily over true funeral of him around whose lifeless 
their dust that day when one of the science form the great multitude has gathered. Rel- 
excursions Visited that spot ? atives, old and young, old friends who must 
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he assisted to the side of the grave, mothers 
who will have their children say in the fu- 
ture, “ We looked upon the great man’s cof- 
’ servants who had known what it was 

to be treated as friends, peasants who had so 
often exchanged cheery greetings with one 
vho added of his nobility to the whole dis- 
t—all these gathered around the ancient 
Gothic portal. And long after the sound of 
e dust falling upon the coftin was past, 
id the harsh stroke of hammers riveting 
ron bars around the grave had ended, the 
throng lingered as if unable to tear them- 
The day sank toward 
the twilight, and at last the multitude has 


selves from the spot. 
vanished. 

From the phantom funeral* I turn, and be 
hold! the White Lady is there still. 
beckons to viewless forms in the air, and now 
these gather where the mourners of earthlier 
form had just now stood. Rank on rank they 
stood, these spirits, who had come to hove1 


She 


vith downeast eyes around the Prospero 
now broken, had called them 
How shall I them ? 


Oh, my friend reading this my vision, too 


hose wand, 
nto being. describe 
ear are these to your life and mine to be 
described! They are the friends of our child- 
hood, recalling the days and the long even- 
ngs when they came from far to visit us, to 
twine about our hover around 
our bedsides, and mingle sweetly with our 
There came the haughty Marmion, 
id the intrepid Fitz-James, Ivanhoe, and 
Macgregor 


hearts, to 
lreams. 
valiant or stern, proud or ambi- 


tious, they were now still and tender. They 
may have been foes whose fierce and gallant 


349 


conflicts once made the whole air of heaven 


thunder and flash above us. Here theirstrifes 
their 
teartul, as 


ceased, and sheathed. 
Wild but Ellangowan, Meg 
Merrilies was here fulfilling her prophecy: 
“Tl be seen in this glen mony a night after 
And 
Old Mortality was there, forgetting all other 
graves but one. Hush! what troops of state- 
ly spirits are these? Deep-eyed Lucy Ashton, 
hast thou found the heaviest sorrow at last? 
And thou, Di Vernon—at whose name there 
rise around me faces that grow dim as I look 
on them—our rapt little circle of the chim- 
ney-corner, for whom thy spell made rainy 
days the brightest! Hand in hand here, the 
genii of the summer sky and of the star-lit 
night, Rowena and Rebecea ; 


weapons were 


on 


these crazed banes are in the mould.” 


arm linked in 
arm, the peerless Jeanie Deans and the hap- 
Eftie; Mina, Brenda, Norna, brought 
their boughs of yew and waved them gently, 


less 


as if keeping time to some music inaudible 
to me, but to which the ever-increasing host 
of shadows seemed listening. At last I, too, 
heard the theme; at first like an Molian 
strain, it sounded more cleat the Last 
Minstrel drew near with his harp, and sang: 


as 


“Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say that when the Poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill; 
That flowers in tears of balm distill; 
Through his loved grove that breezes sigh, 
And oak in deeper groan reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 


To murmur dirges round his grave.’ 
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[ Second 


NONSIDERED in all its aspects, Amster- 
dam is the most original and peculiar 
city in civilization. Thoroughly representa- 
tive of Holland, it stands to-day a triumph 
of industry and energy over nature, and its 
commercial power and financial influence 
are felt throughout the globe. With the ex- 
ception of Frankfort-on-the-Main, it is prob- 


ably the wealthiest city, for its population, | 
in the world; and its entire wealth has been | 


earned by the most indomitable persever- 
ance and untiring toil in the face of every 
obstacle. 

The metropolis of the Netherlands has 
been for generations one of the greatest 
banking centres of the Old World. More 


* “The throng of uncovered and reverential mourn- 
ers stole along beneath the tall and umbrageous trees 
with a silence equal to that which is believed to accom- 
pany those visionary funerals which have their exist- 
ence only in the superstitions of our country.”—Teit’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1832. 


Paper. | 


than fifty ancient and opulent firms do a 
large and prosperous business there, and the 
entire capital which all the bankers own and 
can control is said to be nearly $1,000,000,000, 
They hold the bonds and securities of every 
recognized nation under the sun. All kings 
and princes are in some way indebted to 
them; while on the sluggish Amstel float 
golden argosies from every clime. 

One of the richest and most noted bank- 
ing firms in Amsterdam is that of Hope and 
Co., established in the seventeenth century 
by Henry Hope, a Scotchman, a descendant 
of John de Hope, who went in 1537 from 
France to Scotland as a follower of Made- 
leine, queen of James V. A leading mem- 
ber of the house, some fifty years ago, was 
Henry Hope, who was born.in this country ; 
his father having been a Scotch loyalist set- 
tled in He lived 
some time in Quincy, Massachusetts, and 


Joston, Massachusetts. 


| was a poor youth when he emigrated thence 
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to England at the close of the last century. 
John Williams, an Englishman, who married 
Henry Hope’s niece, and assumed the name 
of John Hope, afterward became the man- 
ager of the establishment. Among its silent 
partners was Thomas Hope, the renowned 
author of * Anastasius.” Its financial rela 
tions with Holland, Spain, and Russia have 
been very intimate and extensive; and its 
influence at different times in Europe has 
been second only to that of the Rothschilds. 

Gem-cutting has long been a specialty of 
Amsterdam, and was, at one time, exclusive- 
ly confined to that city. The diamond-tills, 
as they are called, are entirely in the posses- 
sion and under the control of Jews, nearly 
ten thousand of whom are employed in those 
establishments. There diamonds and other 
precious stoves are cut and polished for all 
the jewelers of Enrope—Antwerp being the 
only competitor Amsterdam has in this par- 
ticular branch of trade. Unless you are a 
diamond dealer, you have no trouble in ob- 
taining admission to the mills, the largest 
of which are partially worked by steam-en 


gines. 


DLIAMOND-OUTTING IN AMSTERDAM, 
The art of cutting and polishing is sup- 
posed to have originated in Asia at a very 
early period, but was first introduced into 


Europe by Louis Berquen, of Bruges, about | 


the middle of the fifteenth century. He ac- 
cidentally discovered that rubbing two dia- 
monds together caused an abrasion of their 
surfaces, and from this soon deduced the art 
as it is now practiced. The process of pol- 
ishing and cutting, as I observed in Amster- 


dam, is very slow and tedious, nearly every | 


part of it, from the delicacy and exactness 
required, needing to be done by hand. The 
preparation of a single stone demands two 
months of continuous labor; and the famous 
Pitt or Regent diamond underwent two 
years of constant manipulation before it 
was complete. In the mills one diamond is 


employed upon another, each being cement- | 
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ed into the end of a handle, and a mode] ot 
lead being taken of the gem to be cut, whiel 
determines the faces. The stones are they 
rubbed together with a strong pressure, and 
held over a metal box with a double bottoy 
the upper bottom being perforated wit] 
small holes, through which the diamond 
dust falls. The dust is of such value that it 
is very carefully collected, and, after mixtur 
with vegetable oil, is used for polishing thi 
gem upon a steel or cast-iron plate, which js 
made to revolve rapidly, sometimes by steam 
as I have said, but generally by means ot 

treadle. The diamond powder is also use 
for cutting. It is placed upon a steel wij 
or saw, and this, drawn swiftly backward 
and forward, makes the required incisioy 

When a large piece of the stone is to be r 

moved, it is occasionally done with a fin 
chisel and hammer; but this so increases 
the danger of breaking or destroying thy 
gem, that it is rarely resorted to. No kind 
of work can be nicer or more diflicult, for 
the workman must thoroughly understand 
the character and peculiarity of diamonds 
and must bave an absolute knowledge of th: 
cleavage planes before he can be trusted with 
their manipulation. 

The usual forms of cutting are the brill 
iant, rose, and table. The first, composed ot 
a principal face, called a table (surrounded 
by a number of facets), which, when set, is 
all that is visible above the bezel, shows the 
gem to the greatest advantage, wastes it the 
least, and is therefore generally preferred 
The rose, which is remarkably brilliant, is 
flat below, while the upper surface is en 
tirely cut into facets. The table, much less 
beautiful than the other forms, is mainly 
confined to thin stones with a large surface, 
and eut into facets at the edges. Outsid 
of India the table is seldom seen; and in the 
Amsterdam mills I was told that at least 


i 


‘, | three-quarters of all the stones cut are in 


the form of brilliants. 

The world-renowned Koh-i-noor caused 
| on sat disappointment at the Crystal Palace 
| Exhibition in London in 1851 by its inability 
| to develop its colored refractions unless sur 
jrounded by vivid lights, and was, indeed, 
much inferior in appearance to its glass 
model in the Tower; consequently, after 
much counsel and examination, it was sent 
to Amsterdam to be cut. Much fear was 
felt as to the success of the operation; but 
the most experienced cutters there were so 
confident of a prosperous issue that the un- 
dertaking was made, after great prepara- 
| tions; and the Duke of Wellington himself 
| went through the form of beginning the 
work. The result was altogether felicitous ; 
and now the Koh-i-noor really deserves the 
name, Mountain of Light, which it never 
did when in possession of Nadir Shah, who 
gave it its resonant baptism. 

The Koh-i-noor is not, as is often sup- 
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ed, the largest diamond in the world. 
fore cutting it weighed only 186 carats, 
i was much reduced by the process. The 
diamond, bought by Catherine of 
larger, being about 


off 
ssia, 18 considerably 


ize of a pigeon’s egg, and weighing 195 


ts. This splendid stone once formed, it 
id, the eye of a Hindoo idol in a te maple 
Brahma at Pondicherry, was stolen by a 
neh deserter, and, after passing througl 
ious hands, fell into the possession of a 
ek merchant, who sold it to the empress 
half a million of dollars, an annuity of 
100, and a patent of nobility. Wilkie 
lins, it is stated, founded in a measure 
1 of “* The Moonstone” on the history of 


his 


s magnificent stone. 
The largest valuable diamond 
pwn 1S presumed to be the one so long 
yned by the Sultan of Matan, Borneo. Its 
eht is 369 carats, and its estimated value 
m $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The celebrated 


and most 


strian diamond, weighing 139 carats, is 
irly the size of the Koh-i-noor; but the 
that it is yellow and of rose form ren- 
rs it much less valuable. If it were white 
ind eut in brilliant, it would be worth more 
in $1,000,000; but as it is, less than two- 
irds of that 

r estimate of its price. 
Nearly all the owners of the Amsterdam 
nond-mills are wealthy; but the opera- 
es, though they have what is regarded as 
ry good wages in Holland, are 
Like the watch-makers of Geneva, they usu- 
inherit their trade, their fathers 
srandfathers having been employed in the 
same They are regular as clocks, 
iboring so many hours every day, and giving 


sum would be considered a 


quite poor. 
and 
business. 


the strictest and most absorbing attention to 

eir exacting toil, which is a constant strain 
ipon their brain and nerves, no less than upon 
their senses and their muscles. They need to 
keep their heads clear and their blood cool to 
perform all the delicate manipulations nee- 
essary. The least dullness of sight or touch, 
or the smallest variation in handling, might 
do more damage than a whole lifetime of 
wages would make good. They very rarely 
spoil any of their work by any fault of thei 
own; for they are so disciplined and trained 
to their calling that their hands obey thei 
mind almost with the perfection of machin- 
ery. 

Diamond-cutting seems to me a most dis- 
mal trade. The hundreds of men I have seen 
engaged in the mills appeared wan and worn 
and melancholy, as well they might, with 
their perpetual and monotonous round of 
cheerless and consuming toil. To them each 
day is like every other day. The 
ind the years come and go, and go and come, 
without chance or change. Their world is 
but a revolving disk; the straining of the 
eye, the tension of the painful 
pressure of the hand against the little gem 


seasons 


nerves, a 
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which mocks them with its brightness, and 
defies them with its impossibility of posses 
sion. in unbroken ot 
wistful work, their life creeps darkly on, and 
only when the end does their rest 
seem to begin. 

We Americans are in the habit of associ 
ating a certain degree of material prosperity 
with the Hebrew race, because nearly all of 
its members who come to this country man- 


So, one repetition 


comes 


age, by reason of their superior shrewdness, 
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THE JEWS’ QUARTER. 


perseverance, and energy, to make money 
The Jews who migrate to the New World 
leave in the Old the infirm, the incapable, 
and the impractical of their people, who can 
be found in the different cities on the Con- 
tinent helpless and indigent as rich men’s 
sons suddenly overcome by adversity. Am- 
sterdam has its full proportion of poor Jews, 
and their quarter in the city is as wretched, 
filthy, and gloomy as is the Jews’ Quarter in 
Prague, or the noted Ghetto in Rome. It 
abounds in crooked lanes, narrow streets, 
vile smells, heaps of rags, and repulsive 
sights. Lazarus was a prince, perfumed and 
purple-robed, compared to many of the dwell- 
ers in and frequenters of that miserable 
neighborhood. Most of the diamond-cutters 
reside there, but they earn enough for self- 
support, and do not mar the fair face of day 
with their sores and tatters and misfortunes 
of every kind. Scores of those Hebrew fam- 
ilies literally subsist year after year upon 
crusts, wear rags, receive alms or buffets 
from any or every hand willing to bestow 
one or unkind enough to give the other, and 
delude themselves with the fond fancy that 
they are living. 

The prevailing opinion that there are hard- 
ly any poor in Holland must receive a posi- 
tive negative from persons acquainted with 
the country. Strangers judge from outward 
signs, chiefly from professional beggars who 
waylay them with stereotyped petitions and 
invented woes. Failing to see these, they 
imagine the entire community comfortable 
and well-to-do. Public mendicants are scarce- 
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ly known in Holland, as strict laws exist and 
are enforced against them, and as ample pro 
vision is made for the needy by the muniecj 
pal and state authorities. I learned in Ay. 
sterdam that the city supported not less thay 
twenty thousand poor, which, for its popn- 
lation, is a very large proportion — nearly 
one-eighth of the entire community. Ty 
almshouses are among the most conspicy 
ous buildings in town, and are, of course 
kept scrupulously clean. They are in ge)- 
eral comfortably full, though never over. 
crowded ; and I have noticed that many of 
the paupers were extremely aged—some of 
them, I should judge, not far from centena 
rians. A very considerable part of them ar 
Jews, though why hundreds of the unfortu- 
nate wretches I had encountered in thei; 
dreary quarter were not also occupants of 
the almshouses I have never been able to 


explain. 


The spin - house — or work - house, as it 
would be named with us—in the Nieuw: 
Prince Gracht, is well worth a visit, althoug) 
its regulations and the character of its in- 
mates have materially changed of late years. 
One of its divisions was formerly devoted to 
the correction of such offenses as disohedi- 
ence in children, extravagance in wives, and 
drunkenness in husbands, and this division 
was so constantly thronged that even the 
conservative Dutch came to the conclusion 
that they were punishing as sins against the 
state what was merely a violation of the du- 
ties and proprieties of domestic life. 

Should we determine to have such an in- 
stitution here, and should we faithfully com 
mit all offenders to it, we should need to oc- 
cupy the whole Central Park with the build- 
ing, and it is questionable then if it would 
contain the vast number of transgressors. 

I found in the spin-house many young peo- 
ple, who had been sent there for idleness, the 
pettiest of pilfering, and the slightest en- 
eroachments on the rights of others—such 
errors as we should either pardon or entirely 
overlook. The Dutch seem resolved to have 
good and just government in every thing, 
and are in no way inclined to condone even 
such negative faults as we consider part of 
the freedom of individuals. 

The society called Felix Meritis, occupy- 
ing a building in the Keiser’s Gracht, was 
founded and is wholly supported by the resi- 
dents of the city. It is devoted to literature, 
science, and art; bears some resemblance to 
the Royal Institution of London ; contains 
a library, a museum, a collection of casts of 
ancient statues, chemical and mathematical 
apparatus, and a fine concert-room and ob- 
servatory. Able lectures are regularly de- 
livered before the society, to which strangers 
and foreigners are admitted, and which fur- 
nish a mental stimulus and liberal means of 
improvement to the cultivated portion of the 
community. 
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SCENE IN A Dt 


Amsterdam has several theatres, where 
performances are given in French and Ger- 
man as well as in the native tongue. At two 
of the minor places of amusement variety 
entertainments are offered, and smoking and 
lrinking allowed. One two to 
these inferior theatres proved to me that, 
with all their natural staidness, the Dutch 
an make as much noise, with the aid of poor 
beerand common wine, as the nervous French 
or the excitable Italians. And then 


clouds of smoke as they blew from pipes anc 


or Visits 


such 


cigars created an atmosphere similar to that 
of Liege, and made it impossible to see what 
was occurring on the stage. 

The Dutch as a people are supremely do- 
mestic—even more so than their neighbors 
the Germans. Poverty may, and not infre- 
quently does, prevent their marrying, but 
inclination neyer. Nearly every man whose 
circumstances will permit—and a very little 
money is regarded as an independence there 

-takes a wife before he is five-and-twenty, 
and he is usually engaged ere he is out of 
his teens. An engagement, though it often 
continues for a great while, is very seldom, 
if ever, broken, for the Hollanders are tem- 
peramentally disposed to keep promises, es- 
pecially those of a connubial nature. They 
seem incapable of any kind of disloyalty, and 
flirtation, either before or after marriage, is 
hardly known to them. Their selection for 
life partners once made, they have no shad- 
ow of turning, but remain really as true as 

Vout. XLIV.—No. 261.—23 


TOM THEATRE, 


the needle to the pole. Domestic troubles 
arising from overgallantry on the part of the 
man, or from ineonstancy in the woman, are 
very rarely heard of, and the dockets of the 
courts are almost entirely free from suits for 


divorce. The Dutch heart, like the Dateh 


mind, is somewhat sluggish, and extremely 
What it 
has once accepted it keeps closely and firm- 
ly, without desire for variety, and without 
thought of change. 


slow to receive new impressions. 


The passional and emo- 
omitted in the national 
steadfast to stubborn 
ness, and faithful to pledges and convictions 
under every variation of fortune and every 
shadow of adversity. 


tional element 
character, which 


18 


1s 


A bachelor is esteemed a sort of social 
monstrosity in the land of dikes and ditches, 
and a deep-rooted prejudice exists against 
celibacy. Philosophers of Malthus’s school 
do not flourish there. On the contrary, the 
Hollanders practically respect and obey the 
Seriptural injunction, ‘ ye fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.” The 
Alpha and Omega of a Dutchman’s life are 
competence and family; and the smallness 
of one is often accompanied by the large- 
ness of the other; showing, even in that re- 
gion of exceptions, that, while necessity may 
be the mother of invention, poverty is still 
the father of many children. It is not un- 
common for persons of middle age to be the 
parents of eight, ten, and twelve lusty boys 
and girls, who give rich promise that in due 
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season they will, in turn, contribute largely 
to the census of the kingdom. The private 
history of young persons patiently waiting 
until they can gather enough of this world’s 
goods to justify them in beginning wedlock 
is often touching in its eloquent simplicity 
and earnest purpose. I have been told of 
numerous pairs, betrothed in their youth, 
who were forced by stern circumstance to 
delay their nuptials until their locks were 
thin and gray with age, and even of those 
who went loving and toiling, but still un- 
united, down the hill of life until, near the 
bottom, one was left alone, mourning, with a 
widowed but unwedded heart. 

The preparations on the part of the ex- 
pectant wife for her new condition are as 
many as with us, but with this ditference— 
theirs are needful and substantial, while ours 
are chiefly luxurious and superfluous. An 
indispensable requirement to a Dutch bride 
is a vast quantity of personal and house- 
hold linen, which the prospective husband 
must purchase, and she must make up. Such 
piles of sheets and pillow-cases, of towels 
and napkins, of table-cloths and esoteric 
raiment, are hardly known even to our mu- 
nificence of outlay. Enough is purchased 
and fashioned into form to last, not for one 
or two years, but for the greater part of an 
ordinary lifetime. Cheap as such goods are 
in the Netherlands, money is so hard to get 
that their purchase, for persons in humble 
circumstances, demands much time and more 
toll. Aromantic woman or an intense man, 
pricked by passion’s burning spur, would be 
indifferent to such tedious collections. But 
romance, intensity, and passion, in our sense, 
are foreign to the Dutch, who cleave to cus- 
tom and to precedent with unwavering zeal. 
Their ancestors, for many generations, have 
been unwilling to wed unless authorized by 
the possession of heaps of spotless linen, and 
they would be recreant to their country and 
themselves if they were satisfied with the 
smallest abatement of the prodigious sup- 
ply. The washing of all this linen is a spec- 
tacle. It converts the homeliest dwelling 
into a spacious laundry, and renders water 
and soap, starch and flat-irons, the solemn 
and sacred agencies of an ablutionary provi- 
dence. Day and night the process of rub- 
bing, boiling, rinsing, drying, and all the 
rest goes on; the grateful but severe labor 
of the kitchen queen distracting her from 
every other consideration. She has her re- 
ward, thrice told, when the radiant linen is 
folded carefully away, and she wearily press- 
es the snowy pillow her own red hands have 
made so spotlessly white. 

After one has seen Amsterdam fully, the 
first of the suburbs he visits is the village 
of Broek. From my childhood { had heard 
it mentioned as the cleanest town in the 
world, and so many remarkable stories had 
been told me of its peculiarities and curious 
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customs that I took advantage of my earlies: 
leisure to go thither. Broek has a popula 
tion of hardly fifteen hundred, is only sis 
miles from the metropolis, and is reached by 
the ferry-boat to Buiksloot, one mile distant 
whence I walked to this most unique of ciy- 
ilized settlements. As I passed through th, 
harbor of Amsterdam I observed that it was 
fenced in, so to speak, with long lines oj 
piles driven into the mud, and having open 
spaces at intervals to allow the ingress and 
egress of vessels. At night these openings 
are closed with booms—large trees covered 
with iron spikes—which are drawn across 
and firmly fastened with chains. I noticed 
also upon the wooden piers, stretching out 
from the shores and above the water, rows 
of small pavilions or summer-houses, To 
these the owners are in the habit of going 
in small boats during the warm weather, 
and whiling away a few hours in chatting, 
smoking, and drinking beer, cottee, or wine. 
each and all of which are grateful to th 
Dutch palate. As I moved along over th: 
sluggish waters I had an admirable view of 
the city through a net-work of shrouds and 
sails, spars and masts, above which ros: 
quaint steeples and curious towers without 
number. The story I had frequently heard 
that Fénélon had borrowed his description 
of Tyre from his knowledge of Amsterdan 
then appeared probable enough. From no 
other point is that great commercial centr 
seen to such advantage. It is a picture o 
prosperity and industry, illustrating the va- 
riety and extent of its trade with every 
quarter of the globe. 

The road from Buiksloot to Brock is dull 
and monotonous even for Holland. It runs 
by the side of a canal, and I saw, for the first 
time, men and women harnessed to and drag 
ging boats along what we should eall thi 
tow-path, after the manner of horses in this 
country. The boats, or rather barges, wer 
freighted with fruit and vegetables intended 
for the city market. The labor of drawing 
them was not so great as it seemed ; but still 
the sight of human beings employed in the 
place of beasts of burden shocked not a little, 
I must confess, my sense of fitness and my 
liberal ideas. The men and women, however, 
did not mind their degrading occupation : 
they were only concerned about reaching 
their journey’s end, and disposing of the con- 
tents of the vessels, in which they probably 
had at least a partial interest. They were 
coarse and stout to the last degree, and, but 
for the difference in their garments, it would 
have been difficult to determine sex. The 
voice of the women was heavy and harsh, 

| and their half-bare arms were as large and 
brawny as those of the men. I could not 
perceive a ray of intellect in the counte- 
nances of either, or any thing about them 
indicating genuine humanity. They merely 
gave me an impression of physical strength 
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ig self-acting ma- 
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wr to and in- 
jependent of them- 
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on 


1 passed on the 
number of 


Ss. 


vy a 
peculiar habi 
scattered 
over Holland, 
and remarkable for 
r low walls and 
high 


erving 


tations 


ry roofs, 
store- 
for winter 

of hay. 
are the cot- 
tages of the peas- 
nts rural 
working classes, 
who, in such dreary 
but entirely cleanly 
rear large 

and are 

content 
with earning two 
hundred 
guilders a year. 

After lounging along nearly three hours, I 
reached Broek, built on the border of a small 
lake, reminding me at first of some of the toy 
villages I had seen in the shops of Nurem- 
Many of the inhabitants are landed 
proprietors, retired merchants, and wealthy 
tradesmen, with numerous thrifty manufae 
turers of those small, round Edam cheeses, 
which are shipped from North Holland to 
every part of Europe and America. Neither 
is allowed to enter the 
a regulation of the place with which 
Thad long been familiar; but if they were 
allowed, it would the 
streets are too narrow to admit the passage 
of any ordinary vehicle. The streets deserve 
the name of lanes, and are paved either with 
bricks or with small stones set in patterns 
after the fashion of our tiled floors. The 
stories so rife about mosaic pavements in 
Broek, like many other tales of a similar 
character, have no foundation in fact. Every 
thing, however, shows neatness in the great- 
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rooms 
stocks 
Che 


and 


ihodes, 

families, 
} ] 

wholly 


or three 


berg. 


horse nor vehicle 
town 


be of no benefit, as 


est excess. All the walks and by-ways are 
strewed with sand, or shells arranged in ex- 
act and regular form; while the 
mostly of wood, are painted in bright colors, 
chietly white and green. The roofs are cov- 
ered with polished tiles of different hues, 
which, with the apparently ever-fresh paint 
of the other parts of the buildings, reflect so 
much light, when the sun shines, as to daz- 
zle and pain the eye. 

The dwellings of the poor are, as usual, 
of one story and extremely plain; but the 
abodes of the rich are of a style not to be 


houses, 


HUMAN DRAUGHT-HORSES, 

described by any ordinary terms of archi- 
tecture. The Dutch idea of form and pro- 
portion must either be entirely deranged, or 
so fantastic as to be incapable of any other 
expression than the grotesque, The Broek 
the whole, the absurdest I 
They look as if Grecian tem- 
ples, Chinese 


houses are, on 
{| have seen. 
pagodas, Saracenic palaces, 
Italian villas, Eastern mosques, and Persian 
bazars had had a common ague fit, and, after 
shaking themselves to pieces, had gathered 
up the fragmeuts lying nearest, and, recon- 
structed in the most miscellaneous and cha 
otic fashion, had had the assurance to call 
Such are the habita- 
tions of Broek, illustrating a latent comic 
element in their occupants which they them- 
selves never suspect. So far from this, they 
believe in all seriousness their homes per- 
fectly charming, and can not admire them 
enough. The omnipresent canal exhales its 
fragrance under the windows of these whim- 
sical retreats, which are frequently approach- 
ed by rudely improvised bridges over the 
stagnant water. The front-doors are usual- 
ly barred, and the shutters to the lower win- 
dows tightly closed, as if the inmates were 
prepared to stand a siege. If they were try- 
ing to keep out the odors pervading the en 
tire kingdom, their caution would be natural 
enough ; but they so delight in and are go 
accustomed to unsavory smells they could 
not, I believe, retain their health in a per- 
fectly pure atmosphere. 

The Prussians have named one of their 
towns Frankfort-on-the-Oder. The Dutch 


themselves houses. 
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ENTERING A HOUSE IN BROEK, 


might add “on the Od(o)r” to any of their 
cities or villages with the fullest propriety, 
for the entire kingdom is on the odor in the 
highest and strongest degree. 

Singular as is the outside of the Broek 
houses, the inside is still more singular ; and 
I was resolved not to go away without in- 
specting one of these quaint interiors. I 
should have been glad to enter one of the 
larger and more pretentious dwellings; but 
not wishing to ask for such an impertinent 
privilege, I satistied myself with a residence 
of the humbler sort. The front-door, as is 
the custom there, was not to be invaded—it 
is never opened except at a marriage, funer- 
al, christening, or on some other important 
so | went round to the side-door, 
where several children, nearly all of the same 
size, laid down & wet cloth that I might wipe 
my feet upon it before entering. The gen- 
eral habit there is the Turkish one of re- 
moving the boots or shoes at the door, and 


occasion 


walking in either in stockings or in the slip- 
pers or sabots always conveniently at hand. 
At almost every door 
in the village I had 
observed these pedal re- 
lays, not to use which 
would be regarded not 
only as a gross breach 
of decorum, but an inex- 
cusable offense against 
neatness. Even the Czar 
Alexander, it is said, 
was obliged, when he 
visited Broek, to con- 
form to this ridiculous 
usage. 

The floor of the 
dwelling was of Dutch 
tiles regularly set, and 
the walls of deal boards, 
clean as any dining-ta- 
ble, and highly polished 
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bing and rubbing. Every article of furpj- 
ture, every utensil or vessel for eulinar or 
other purpose, was without speck o1 spot 
Not a thing was out of place, and the pre- 
cision and order of the household were « 
conspicuous and rigid as to be positive 


Each house has at least on, 
apartment seldom opened or entered, which 
is forbidden generally to all the members 
of the family except the housewife. Sh, 
enters this sanctum once a week, unfastens 
and opens the shutters, takes down all th: 
china deposited on tiers of shelves, ear 
fully rubs it, scours the walls and floor, pol 
ishes the stoves, and serubs the furnitur 
till she can see her face retlected all around 
her. Then she shuts up the apartment 
again until another week demands her toil 
some and conscientious service. 

Examining several of the stables in th 
village, I found them as faultlessly neat as 
the human habitations. In these the cows 
are kept, out of whose milk admirable butte: 
and the Edam cheese are made. During the 
summer the cattle graze in the fields, but 
during the cold weather they remain in th 
stables. 


oppressive. 


From one end to the other runs a 
gutter, above which and over each stall | 
observed a hook fastened to the ceiling. |] 
suspected the object of this, and inquiry 
confirmed my conjecture, that the hook was 
used to tie up the tails of the cattle to pre 
vent their draggling in the dirt and soiling 
their cleanly coats. Neither the peasantry 
of any other country of Europe nor the poor 
people of America live in the midst of any 
such neatness as the Dutch cattle. 

I entered some of the dairies, and saw but 
ter and cheese in different stages of prepara- 
tion. That in press, soaking in water, and 


undergoing the salting process, was alike 
equally clean. The makers are so squeamish 
they seldom touch butter or cheese with 
bare hands, lest manual contact impart to it 
a shadow of sully. 
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One of the largest gardens of one of the 
most conspit uous houses in Broek is accessi- 
ble, and is shown to all strangers, who are 
axpected to remember the custodian in a 
bs This garden is unmistakably 


fhuane ial way. 
is ten times more artificial 


, curiosity. It 

in Isola Bella, or the grounds of the Pal- 
ivicini Villa, near Genoa, but very difterent 
» its artificiality. Such a collection and 
fusion of bridges, grottoes, arbors, sum- 
ver-houses, rustic retreats, and pavilions, 
pagodas and temples, has rarely been made. 
Various con- 
trivances and designs confronted me wher- 

er] turned. The ponds are full of ducks, 
swans, dolphins, naiads, and mermaids made 
of wood or pasteboard, and painted in bright 
lors miniature 
temples contaim figures large as, and made to 


It out-Broeks Broek. queer 


Some of the arbors and 


resent, men and women, who (or which) 


a ingenious machinery smoke pipes, drink 
wer, gesticulate, go throngh military evolu- 
tions, and even sing, though candor compels 
ie to confess that the voices I heard were 
ot quite natural, and considerably out of 
ine. 

[ asked my chaperon the names of the 
songs and the language in which they were 
sung, as I failed to recognize either. He in 
formed me that one of the puppets executed 
tnational hymn, and another a popular love- 
song of Van Hoott. No doubt he was sineere 
| should never Hollander of the 
itest intention to jest); but I am confi- 


accuse a 


if 


] 
that a national hymn or a love-song, 
lered precisely in that way, would never 


ren 
mise the Dutch to heroic deeds, or melt the 
The sing- 


‘art of the most amatory swan. 
ng of those lay figures may as well be ac- 
knowledged a failure The they 
emitted brought to mind the droning of a 
spinning- wheel, the grinding of a coffee- 
mill, the wheezing of an asthmatic 
ind the broken wail of a suffocating infant, 
in of discordant 


sounds 


engine, 


ill combined one series 
notes. 

Some of the residents of Broek, I 
been told, go so far as to paint the smooth 
ends of the kindling-wood which they store 
in their outhouses for future use. I have 
even heard that the most rigid of the Cal- 
vinistic families have two handles to their 
pumps, one for what they call week - days, 
and the other for the Sabbath, believing, in 
their conscientious narrow-mindedness, that 
to use one handle all the time would violate 
the strict meaning of the Scriptures. 

Clearly, Broek and its inhabitants are fool- 
ish and perverted enough without any such 
additions to their large stock of absurdity. 
rhey do not, however, as many suppose, typ- 
ify Holland or the Hollanders. In the large 
cities they are thought ridiculous extremists, 
aud their regulations and customs would not 
and could not be kept up, except in a small 
village whose people have a mistaken pride 


have 
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in adhering to antecedents, and treading in 
the narrow circle of their forefathers. The 
Broekites are simply lunatics on the subject 
of washing, scrubbing, and rubbing. They 
Soap and 
water is their deity, and they worship it 
most zealously. Household hydropathists 
they will be hkely to remain until Amster- 
dam closes around them, and takes the non- 


have no mind for any thing else. 


sense out of their much-muddled brains. 
Touching the reputation of the Hollanders 
for cleanliness, I must say that travel and 
attentive observation in that country have 
tanght me that it is very materially over- 
rated. Their and 
preposterous in one direction, but defective 
and inadequate in another. 
for neatness extends almost altogether to 
external to their houses, shops, 
gardens, and whatever implements or in 
struments they have constant need of. It 
does not satisfy any instinet of purity, or 
to chastity of feeling. It is 
on a certain necessity, and springs 
from and the ac- 
quired thrift of the people. The climate of 
Holland is always damp, and its atmosphere 


cleanliness is excessive 


Their passion 


objects 


answer any 
based 


a compulsory economy 


precipitates soot and dirt of every kind; 
dampness and dirt make mould, decay, and 
waste. The of this, are 
forced, by the need of saving their stivers, to 
remove dirt and arrest pervading dampness 
wherever they must 
rub and serub during the greater part of 
their natural to preserve them 
selves from monetary loss. With their ear- 
this battle against 


Dutch, conscious 


found. Consequently 


existence 
liest years they begin 
dampness and dirt, and the struggle lasts to 
the gorave. What 
becomes a habit, and the habit in due time 


was an obligation soon 
becomes a tyranny. Every spot or speck or 
soil presents itself to them 
imperiling their earnings or their income; 
and so they attack it with the same spirit 
and energy with which they resisted the en- 


as something 


croachments and exactions of Alva’s armies, 

To personal tidiness the Hollanders of the 
indifferent. Their 
cottages and farm-houses will be models of 
order and cleanliness, while they themselves 
They are by no means 


lower class are wholly 


will be the opposite. 
infatuated in respect to bathing or frequent 
change of linen, even when they might be 
pure and sweet without any actual expense. 
Those who are independent in circumstances, 
or who have made comfortable fortunes, very 
frequently fail to carry their notions of neat- 
their privacy and personality. 
Physically and in their attire they 
hardly claim precedence of the Latin na 
tions, and are unequivocally inferior in this 
respect to the English aud the Americans 
There is no association or stimulus of econ- 
omy with daily bathing fresh linen; 
and so they are free from ecstasies in that 
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the Dutch with any special delicacy of taste 
orappetite. Their food is often of the coars- 
est and strongest. They are fond of dishes 
we could not touch, and they dwell in atmos- 
pheres that would stifle us. Their cheese is 
potent beyond calculation, their pipes so 
ancient and puissant that no other mouth 
ould hold them, and their stews and pickles 
too aromatic for common palate or ordinary 
ligestion. At Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Gorkum, Nimeguen, in fact, at every 
city and town I have visited, I have noticed 
practices and habits among the people which 
were positively repulsive. Again and again 
[ have seen women washing fish and enlinary 
vessels in the stagnant and noisome ditches 
ind canals, and have been surprised to per- 
ceive these ablutions going on with the pad- 
llng of feet and throwing of offal in a most 
unpleasantly contiguous neighborhood. 

One cause of the wide-spread fame of the 
Dutch for neatness is that they were neat be- 
fore other nations in Europe had become so. 
Their habits of cleanliness are nearly the 
same now that they were generatious since, 
while the remainder of the Old World peo- 
ple have greatly improved therein. Their 
fame has remained in spite of many reasons 
for their not deserving it, and the public has 
accepted what originally rested on very sub- 
stantial grounds. Comparatively few travel- 
ers go to Holland, and still fewer see with 
theirowneyes. Therefore, be the departures 
of the Dutch from universal cleanliness what 
they may, their reputation for it will continue 
to be proverbial through generations yet to 
come, 

It has occurred to me sometimes that most 
tourists enter the towns of Holland early of 
a Saturday morning, when a most extraor- 
dinary cleaning (schoonmaking) invariably 
takes place. Then the front of every dwell- 
ing presents a most active scene. Serub- 
bing, scraping, brushing, rnbbing, and mop- 
ping are pursued with superhuman energy 
by at least half a dozen persons on the steps, 
at the windows, on the sidewalks, and in 
the gutter. Hands, brooms, and mops are 
deemed insufficient, and small hose are em- 
ployed (we have borrowed these from Hol- 
land) to deluge the dwelling and the entire 
neighborhood, including every passer-by. 

Having had the misfortune to be abroad 
at a very unseemly hour on several Satur- 
day mornings, [ was so often splashed and 
wet by preoccupied servants and frenzied 
housewives, incurred such imminent risk of 
having my eyes put out by broom-handles, 
and of being knocked down with dripping 
mops, that I registered a solemn oath, in a 
blank leaf of Balzac, that I would never 
more set foot out-of-doors in Holland on 
Saturday morning until after ten o’clock. 

Zaandam is one of the attractions in the 
vicinity of Amsterdam. In going there I 
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He would be a bold man who should charge | retraced most of my steps from Broek te 


Buiksloot, whence the road runs along th, 
ridge of a vast dike, following the ind uta- 
tions of the shore, and keeping out the g, 
from a region already excellently supplied 
with water by reason of its numerous ¢. 
nals. 

Zaandam, at the junction of the little rive, 
Zaan with the Ij, is remarkable for its wind 
mills, of which it has some four hundred 
many of them of gigantic size. They are 
very efficient in various ways erindin 
corn, pumping up water for drainage, saw. 
ing timber, converting tobacco into snuit. 
crushing rape-seed into oil, pulverizing sand 
stone for floors, and powdering trass. Tras 
is a soft rock-stone brought from the bor- 
ders of the Rhine near Andernach, and whey, 
finely ground, and mixed with sand and lime. 
furnishes an invaluable cement for construct 





ing locks, sluices, and dikes, because it })as 
the property of hardening under water, 
To the dikes Holland owes its existence: 
They are immense ramparts of earth a) 
stone raised all along the coast, and sufii 
ciently strong to prevent the sea from for- 
cing its way through them, and high enough 
to defy inundation. They are also required 
to restrain the channels of the rivers, which 
are nearly as perilous to the kingdom as thi 
ocean itself. The first thing necessary to 
the dikes is a solid foundation, obtained by 
ramming down the soil, and by laying a 
substratum of clay, or, when that is not pos 
sible, by driving piles. The dike is formed 
of such earth as will cohere most readily. 
and its face is protected by the interweaving 
of willow twigs, whose interstices are filled 
with puddled clay. This wicker-work, be 
ing renewed every three or four years, makes 
such an active demand for willow bouglis 
that the trees are extensively cultivated in 
Holland for that purpose. Not infrequently 
the dikes are planted with trees, becaus 
their spreading roots aid greatly in holding 
the earth together. Sometimes their bas 
is faced with masonry, and strengthened by 
huge heaps of stones brought from other 
countries, while the upper part of the dikes, 
rising in some places as high as forty feet, 
is thickly covered with turf. The vastest 
of these artificial protections are at the Hel 
der, and at the western end of the island of 
Walcheren. The annual expense of keeping 
in repair each of those stupendous dikes is 
not less than 90,000 guilders—about $36,000 
of our money; and taking care of all the dikes 
of the kingdom and regulating the water 
levels cost from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 guild- 
ers—$2,400,000 to $3,200,000. A special corps 
of engineers (waterstaat), numbering many 
men of science, receive regular salaries for 
guarding the country from all danger of 1n- 
undation. During the winter, when great 
storms are common, these engineers are sta- 
tioned at the points where an irruption of 
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the waters is most to be 
feared, and ample supplies 
hand to resist old 


of need. 


re at 
Neptune in case 
W ate hmen are posted day 
nd night along the line 
ireatened with attack to 
ve Instantaneous Warh- 

of approaching peril, 
d to from the 
eighboring villages work 


summon 


n appointed by the au- 
the of 
anger. The rising tide 


t such times 


horities to scene 

is watched 
vith intense ; and 
vhen the calamity is an- 
ticipated an alarm-bell is 
ig, and every man hur- 
es to his duty If the 
sea still rises, a new ram- 
built the 
if the dike, and so rapidly 
iat the 
lways kept out. 
the dike 1} 


sheets of 


anxiety 


wt Is on top 


almost 


Should the 


water 1s 
neth of 
breach be 


str 
e doubted, or a made, 


sail-cloth or mats of rushes are 


placed on the outside to resist the action of 
In the event of 
tions failing, a semicircular rampart is thrown 
up behind that part of the sea-wall which 
has shown signs of weakness, thus present 
inne! 
There have 
vhich all these 
nd entire districts have been overwhelmed 
id lost, with thousands of lives, in the great 
rivers or in the What is the 
Zuyder-Zee was dry land up to the thirteenth 
entury, and the Gulf of Dollart, in the prov 


all these precau 


the sea. 


ng an barrier to the remorseless foe. 


been numerous instances in 


efforts have been ineffectual, 


ocean. how 


77 


nee of Groningen, was made in 1277 by 

nundation which destroyed not less than 
The average beight of 
Holland dikes is abont thirty feet, 
their breadth at the 
enough at the 


forty-five villages. 
the and 
base seventy feet, with 
for a 
Cheir total cost is estimated at $1.7! 

Zaandam is noted for the cottage in which 
Peter the Great 1696, 
while working as a common mechanic in the 
hip-yards of Mynheer Calf, that he might 
instruct his sul.jects in the art of 
Th 
He is said to have been ve ry pop- 
his 


oom top roadway 


1.000 OOO, 


of Russia resided in 


of building 
vessels. name he bore there was Pie- 
Bass. 
with 
the 
lves, and associated with them on the most 
democratic terms. When the Duke of Mar] 
borough went there to see Peter, he 
not distinguish the ezar from any of the oth 
‘r mechanics, and Peter, as the story goes, 
was too much interested in his work to pay 
any attention to or even notice the duke. 
The imperial cottage, which is of rough 
planks, and very far from straight on one 
side (whether from the giving way of the 


tel 
ular 


wore 


fellow -laborers, because he 


same dress with theim- 


common 


could 
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out of compliment to the 
buildings in Amsterdam, I am not prepared 
there, 


has only 


foundation, of 


to say), is rved and 


carefully prese 
visitor. It 
and in 


shown to every two 
Peter's 


bed, which closes in front with drawers, and 


small rooms, one of them is 
bears a very striking resemblance to a cup 
The ezar was an original and a hu 
] I could never be induced 
to believe he slept in a thing, which 
reminds an extemporized corn 
the couch of an 
mall apartments 
with 
knives and in ink and pencil, as the walls 
Stratford, or the 
very questionable prison of Tasso at Ferra 
ra. Above is a loft, only to be reached by a 
ladder, up which, I imagine, Peter 
found that 
crib ¢ upboard too luxurious a re sting-place. 
This venerable relic, 


board. 
morist, otherwise 
such 
more of 
far West than 
The walls of the 


are as thickly covered 


Ine 
the 
emperor, 


crib in ‘ 
l 


with names, cut 


of Shakspeare’s house at 


climbed 
for exercise when he old corn- 
as it is styled, has been 

d with 
shutters to protect 1t tron the weather. If 
Lowned Peter's « ottage, [think I sheuld tow 
it out to the Zuyder-Zee and sink it; but as 
it is one of the sights of Zaandam, and brings 
a vear, it will remain 
And when 


inclosed in a case, which can be covere 


in a number of guilders 
there until it crumbles to decay. 
does, I suppose some enterprising Dutch- 
man will construct a new cottage, make it 
to draw upon the 
A marble tal 


words en 


look ancient, and continue 


purse-strings of the curious. 


let is let into the wall, with thes 
graven thereon: 


‘“Prrro MacGno—ALEXANDER.” 


Whether the Emperor Al 
caused the tablet to be placed ther 
the inscription, thought that Peter’s name 


xander, who 


with 


added honor to his, or his name added honor 
to Peter’s, can hardly be determined ; but as 
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** Alexander” is in larger letters than “ Petro 
Magno,” it is fair to presume he held the lat- 
ter opinion. 

The general belief is that Peter the Great 
passed a number of months at Zaandam; 
and though I do not like to destroy illusions, 
the integrity of history forces me to state 
that he remained there only three days. He 
was so much annoyed by the crowds who 
came to stare at him that he went to Am- 
sterdam, and served his apprenticeship in 
comparative privacy within the walls of the 
dock-yard of the East India Company. 

While you are at Zaandam, you should go 
to the Otter and get a fish dinner. That inn 
has as much reputation in Amsterdam for its 
piscatorial specialty as the Ship, at Green- 
wich, has in London. If you do not preserve 
a grateful memory of the excellence of the 
fish, you will probably retain, as others do, 
some recollection of the extravagance of the 
price. 

The pauper colonies of Frederiksoord con- 
tain much that is interesting both to the 
philanthropie and the students of political 
economy. They are about three miles from 
the little town of Steenwyk, and were estab- 
lished by the Society of Charity (Maatschap- 
pij van Weldadigheid) at the Hague. The 
ground belonging to the colony is principally 
situated in Drenthe, but lies between that 
province and the provinces of Overyssel and 
Friesland. The establishment has two di- 
visions—a free colony of voluntary settlers 
and a colony for the suppression of vagrancy 
and mendicity. The Society, an association 
of private gentlemen of fortune, bought, in 
1818, some thirteen hundred acres of barren 
land, producing nothing save heath and turf, 
for the purpose of trying a philanthropic ex- 
periment. They settled upon this sterile 
soil a number of families who had long been 
beggars and paupers, and by inducing them 
to labor, and by managing them with great 
tact and skill, have made the land yield sup- 
port to its tillers. That the colonists might 
have communication with the sea and other 
parts of the country, the little river As was 
rendered navigable. 

I had been informed that the experiment 
had proved a lamentable failure, and I was 
therefore agreeably surprised to find the col- 
onists comfortably lodged in houses built of 
bricks burned from the clay dug on the spot, 
and laid with mortar made from lime ont of 
shells brought from the sea-shore, and burned 
with turf procured from the immediate neigh- 
borhood. And all this work has been done 
by themselves. The settlers, having nothing 
of their own, were fed, clothed, and furnish- 
ed with such implements as they needed dur- 
ing the first year. The means so expended 
were gradually repaid; and for thirty-five 
years nearly all the colonists have supported 
themselves, and some of them have laid by 
considerable money. Upon inquiry I learned 


that a portion of land is given to each per 
son (or family) on arrival. This he is to 
cultivate, and his labor and management are 
carefully supervised. Those who are un- 
willing to work are compelled to do so: fo; 
one of the first rules of the settlement is that 
nobody shall be idle. As many of the set- 
tlers come from cities, and are consequently 
ignorant of agriculture, they receive dail 
instruction until they are fully acquainted 
with whatever is needful for them to learn. 
The children are sent to schools established 
there, and for which teachers are procured 
by the Society ; while the women are set to 
spinning, Weaving, and sewing. Every body 
is kept busy, and at the close of each dav’s 
work the laborer receives a card with a state 

ment of his earnings, for which he gets ay 
equivalent in food and clothing out of thi 
public stores. Whatever he earns above hi 

daily necessities and his obligations to th: 
Society belongs to him personally. Though 
each and all are under severe diserpline, and 
subject to striet rules, they are fully at lib- 
erty to leave the colony if they like, after th 
annval harvest has been gathered. Thos 
who stay, and prove to be steady, indus 

trious, and trustworthy, have the land they 
cultivate placed at their own disposal, oceu- 
pying toward the Society the position of 
tenants as soon as they have discharged their 
indebtedness. 

Within the last ten years the colony has 
enjoyed more prosperity than at any tiny 
since its organization. All the travelers 
who have gone to Frederiksoord seem to 
have been agreeably disappointed, as I was 
in the health and contentment of the peo- 
ple, and their generally flourishing condi 
tion. The paupers were certainly an almost 
hopeless class; for a Dutchman unwilling 
and determined not to work is far more in- 
dolent, and, as we should say, demoralized, 
than the representative of any other civil 
ized nation. He inherits an industriou 
temperament ; the atmosphere he breathes 
impels to Jabor; all his surroundings are 
constant rebukes to inactivity. The found- 
ers of the benevolent enterprise had the 
gravest doubts of its success, and the im 
provident men and women sent from the 
cities to Frederiksoord appeared to be of 
the lazily courageous kind who would rathei 
die than work. When they were placed, 
however, in their new situation, and envi- 
roned by new social agencies, they under- 
went a most favorable change. Not a few 
of them, after twelve months’ experience, 
returned to their old vagabondage ; but by 
far the larger part remained, and were great- 
ly benefited ; while many have really pros- 
pered, and could not be induced to quit the 
settlement. From not having a stiver, and 
from being wholly dependent upon alms, they 
have grown into large self-respect and proper 
pride through their remarkable reformation. 
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The crops, as I was informed, had for sey- | did not succeed at first according to his ex- 
ral seasons past been large and remunera- | pectations; but discovering that a native 
tive. The residences of many of the colonists and neighboring planter produced splendid 

inclosed with neat though small gar- | crops, he acquainted himself with the system 
ns of fruit and flowers, to which attention is of the latter, and profited greatly thereby. 
en during leisure hours. Their houses are | This system consisted in the main in care- 

and comfortable, their food wholesome fully and richly manuring the land, and eul 
d abundant, and their raiment neat and | tivating it almost entirely with the spade 

ll adapted to the season and the nature and hoe instead of the plow. He introduced 

heir labor. The effect of good and plen- | this plan into Europe, and practiced it at 
wus diet and of desirable surroundings is Frederiksoord (it is now general in Holland) 
re shown to have improved very percep- | with such success as we have seen. The 
ly not only the mental and moral, but the soil there was extremely poor, but fifty years 
vhysical man. Those who have been mem- of hard labor and intelligent cultivation 
ers of the community for fifteen or twenty, have supplied most of the short-comings of 
wv even ten years, I was told, looked alto- | nature. 
vether unlike the men and women they were In wandering over Holland, as I have 

their arrival; and the children born in done, en foot, in trekschuits, and by rail, 
colony clearly illustrate the theory of ; one is vividly impressed with many of the 
dyancement under favorable conditions. peculiar customs of the country and habits 

There are at present, I believe, some fif- | of the people. He deems them remarkable, 

en hundred persons in all—men, women, | and often absurd, merely because they differ 

id children at Frederiksoord. There from those he has been familiar with. What 

ve been, I understood, many more, and 1 the Dutch do to-day we did, at least in part, 

we heard the number estimated as high as acentury or twosinee. Walking or driving 
three thousand ; but the former figures, so through the streets of Arnheim, Utrecht, 
far as 1 can learn, are nearly if not quite Alkmaar, or Haarlem, I have imagined my- 
orrect. The expenses of the colony are self on the island of Manhattan two hun- 
cessarily very large, but they are, I am dred and thirty years ago, when the Dutch 
told, fully defrayed by its income. Some governors, instead of Tammany, ruled the 
ars, When the crops fail to turn out well, city. What a blissful time that must have 

e revenue declines, and is not enough to been when Peter Minuits bought this entire 

cet the obligations of the Society, but on island from the Indians for twenty-four dol- 

nh average it proves sufficient. Whether lars, and no doubt thought it a high pric 


undertaking has “paid,” considered too! 


rely in the light of a financial investment ] have frequently seen oleaginous trades- 
1 commercial speculation, | was unable men and plethorie burghers drinking thei 
to learn to my complete satisfaction. Some beer and smoking their pipes in Holland in 
ersons In Amsterdam declared it had, and frout of their shops or on the borders of a 
hers at the Hague asserted that it had canal, who might have been friends of Wou- 
ot: but, judging from observation and from ter Van Twiller, and the immediate ancestors 
Il sources at hand, Ll am of opinion that it | 6f the Van Rensselaers, Schermerhorns, Van 
must yield at the present time a fair percent- Schaicks, and Van Runkels. To push back 
ive on the invested capital. Thecolony can time for two centuries, and to have their 
hardly be considered any longer an experi- early history reproduced, natives of Manhat- 
ment, having been established more than tan should journey in the Netherlands. 
it a century. It has attracted wide at The Dutchwoman still uses the small 
ition, and elicited much interest in Hol- stove (vuurstoof) which our mothers and 
innd—so much that the government, more grandmothers were wont to carry to church. 
than thirty years since, sent commissioners The stove is a square box, open on one side 
to Frederiksoord to investigate the plan of to admit a pan filled with hot embers, and 
erations. After remaining there several perforated at the top, so that the heat emit- 
eks, and making themselves fully ac- ted will warm the feet. It is her insepara- 
juainted with all the details, they returned, ble companion, without regard to weather, 
vith a highly favorable report. This in- not only at home, but is borne by or after 
lnced the large Dutch cities to transfer to her to the church, the theatre, or the houses 
the colony all the able-bodied inmates of the of her friends. She employs it as a foot- 
work - houses, the cities paying for their stool, concealing it under her gown ; and its 
maintenance until they became self-sup- perpetual presence has given rise to the in 
porting. delicate fable concerning the sooterkin, of 
The founder of the colony was General which Swift and Butler have made such lav- 
Van der Bosch, who died some thirty-five ish use. 
vears ago. While serving his country in Sickness in a house is signified by a paper 


the East he bought an estate in Java, with fastened upon the door, with the physician’s 


the intention of applying to it all the then daily statement of the sick person’s health, 
known improvements in agriculture. He which preveuts the need of knocking o1 
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In some of the towns of North Hol- 
land, where or whenever the feminine head 
of the household has become a mother, this 
paper is bordered with lace, and the great 
frequency of births in that, as in every other 
provinee, brings lace into active demand. 
fhe appearance of an infant in that land, 
so prolific of large families, is regarded by 
all the relatives and friends as a very joyous 
event. Any dwelling which a little stran- 
ger has thus mysteriously entered possesses, 
by an old law and by long custom, peculiar 
privileges and immunities. The residence 
to which a son or daughter has been added 
no outward disturbance is permitted to 
trouble for a fortnight. It is secure from 
legal executions, from duns and. bailiffs; 
and soldiers, even in time of war, can not 
be quartered on ‘the premises. All persons 
passing the house move lightly, and proces- 
sions with bands of music interrupt their 
playing until they have gone by. 

The Aansprecker, as he is styled, can still 
be met in Holland, though he is disappear- 
ing before the steadily growing homogene- 
ity of national customs. 
ularly and professionally employed to an- 
nounce the death of any member of a family 
to the friends, kinsmen, and acquaintances 
of the deceased. To symbolize his lugubri- 
ous office, he is clad in deep black, wears 
a shocking-looking wig, a superannuated 
cocked hat, covered with flowing crape, and 
frequently a short cloak. To me there is 
something very droll about this ambulatory 
obituary character. He always suggests 
the Mantuan apothecary, when well made 
up, in “Romeo and Juliet.” The poor 
devil looks nearly as shabby, and quite 
as woe-begone; and I was under the belief 
that familiarity with his melancholy calling 
had eclipsed any cheerfulness of spirit he 
might originally have had, until I observed 
him on several occasions, out of his mas- 
querade, imbibing beer, and laughing im- 


tion. 


This person is reg- 
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ringing to inquire after the patient’s condi- 


moderately over a Dutch journal designed 
to be humorous. Then I knew his sorrow 
like his inky cloak, must be professiona]- 
that he must be a genuine Mark Tapley, who 
would indulge in guffaws at his mothers 
funeral, provided he had not been engaged 
to convey the mournful intelligence to the 
other members of the family. 

A custom prevalent, I understand. 
}Gotham, something more than thirty yea; 
ago, is still followed in many of the Cities 
of Holland—that of the night watehmey 
winding their rattles, and making such a) 
infernal noise strangers are very likely to 
be awakened with the drowsy fancy that 
Philip II.’s savage soldiers have risen from 
their graves, and are fighting their battles 
overagain. Here the guardians of the peac: 
used their rattles to call their brother mip- 
ions of the moon to their aid; but there they 
create the racket to warn all thieves an 
robbers to fly before their lawful approach 
This unique method suggests Dogberry at 
once; and, indeed, I have never seen a hu 
man creature off the stage who appeared s 
much like Dogberry as the Dutch watchmar 
He looks the character to perfection, wit) 
his heavy figure and protuberant abdomen, 
his dull eye and his solemn inanity of fac 
I am convineed, albeit we have no evidence 
that the poet was ever on the Contine 
that Shakspeare must have seen a Holland 
watchman before he drew his incomparabl 
oaf of Messina. There is too much fidelity 
to the original in the copy of the moment 
ous old blockhead to make any other } 
pothesis plausible. 
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Lounging one evening through the Cin- 


re], I encountered and accosted a veritable 
Doherry, in order to persuade him to repeat 

his vernacular: “ Write down-——that they 
ope they serve God: and write God first; 
r God defend but God should 
ete. 
was 


go before 
such villains!” 

My not brilliant, partially 
rom the fact that the harmless idiot could 
of English; 
mid he comprehend my classic Leyden 
Duteh. He made, however, numerous 
roie attempts to render the quotation to the 
est of Ins ability; and I really fancy that 
the gibberish he uttered was more express- 

e of the interior meaning of the bard than 
The unfor- 
tunate simpleton was so anxious to deliver 
he speech that his violent efforts resulted 
n his falling into the canal. I left him 
there; knowing he was too corpulent to 
sink, and too dull to drown. 

The first time I visited Leyden was from 
the Hague. The road is unusually pleasant 
for Holland, passing, as it does, a number of 
the chateaux of the nobility, and many coun- 
try houses and gardens with their winding 
walks, fantastic bowers, stiffly cut hedges, 
ud prim-looking beds of dahlias, hyacinths, 
and tulips, of which the Dutch are so ex- 
travagantly fond. The undulations of the 
surface of the soil show that the neighbor- 
hood is largely composed of dunes—sand 
hills one to three miles in breadth, and often 
forty or fifty feet high, formed by the blow- 
ng up of the sand from the sea-shore. 

On the the dunes are 
sand heaps (driven here and there by every 
blast), which, moving on year after year, 
would cover the country, were they not re- 
strained by artificial means. The loftiest 
dunes are at Camperdown, memorable for its 
naval battle, where the sand has reached 
an altitude of nearly sixty feet. To prevent 
the scattering of the sand and the inland 
progress of the dunes, they are sowed annu- 
ally with reed-grass, whose roots spread so 
rapidly as to hold the sand together, cover- 
ing the surface in a short time with a sin- 
gular species of vegetation. 
and decay form, before long, a layer of earth, 
on which good potatoes, and even planta- 
tions of firs, are raised. 

Thus it is that the Dutch always turn the 
natural enemies of their prosperity and de- 
velopment to their own signal advantage. 

Leyden is on that branch of the Rhine 
which alone retains its name as far as the 
North Sea. The branch has the semblance 
there of a broad canal, for which, indeed, I 
at first mistook it. I had considerable ecu- 
riosity to see the mouth of the Rhine, and 
so went to Katwyk (eight miles from the 
city), where the mouth of the celebrated 
river is presumed to be. The mouth re- 
mained closed from the beginning of the 


success 


iot understand a word nor 


he- 


» exact language of the play. 


coast mere loose 


This growth 


229 
ode 


ninth century until 1309, when the present 
sluices were made. Left to itself, the river 
was lost, before it reached the ocean, in the 
great beds of sand which obstructed it, and 
which were either below tide-water, or were 
so flat that a sluggish stream could not pass 
through them. With such obstacles, very 
little, if any, of the Rhine found its way out, 
but formed into great stagnant pools, and 
spread over the entire region in a Mlasmatu 
morass. To remedy all this, and to make a 
new outlet to the Haarlemmer Meer, a wick 
artificial channel was cut, provided with a 
triple set of sluices having thirteen pairs 
When the tide flows the gates are 
closed to shut out the sea; and when it ebbs 
they are opened by machinery to give their 
accumulated waters an opportunity to run 


of gates. 


back and wash away the sand collected on 
the outside by the waves. The volume of 
water passing out Is estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet per second. In spite 
of the 
the canals and on the sea-shore, and the size, 


enormous dikes at the entrance of 
strength, and ingenious contrivance of the 
tlood-gates, the (merely nominal) emptying 
of the Rhine into the ocean, which U had 
fancied would be very interesting, proved a 
sad disappointment. As Sir Charles Cold- 
stream says, ‘ There is nothing 1n 1t.” 
Leyden, which at one time had a popula- 
tion of nearly one hundred thousand, 
now less than forty thousand. It is a quiet, 
sleepy, university town—a sort of Dutch Ox 
ford—and, like most of the cities of Holland, 
is intersected by canals, studded with wind- 
mills, surrounded by gardens, country-seats, 
and fertile meadows. 
sidered a wonderful street by the Hollanders, 
who do not hesitate to declare it the most 
beautiful in Europe. The Town- hall, in 
that thoroughfare, is a quamt and pictur- 
esque old building, whose lower story is 0« 
cupied by butchers’ stalls. 
tle De Burg, 
now an inn, and the grounds about it are 
converted into tea-gardens—a fayorite re- 
both with the citizens and with stran 
In the Council Chambers of the Town 
hall, among other pictures, is a portrait of 
the heroic and historic burgomaster, Piete1 
Adrianzoon Van der Werf. For nearly fou 
months he held the city against the Span- 
iards; and when the starving garrison de- 
manded that he should surrender, he replied : 
‘“‘T have sworn to defend the town; and, by 
God’s help, I will keep my oath. Bread I 
have none; but if my body will sustain you, 
tear it to pieces, and let the hungriest devour 
it first.” These brave words and 
devotion shamed the clamorous and roused 
the faint-hearted. Leyden resisted until the 
flotilla of provision-Jaden boats, sent by the 
Prince of Orange, who had, some time before, 
cut the dikes of the Maas and Yssel, were car- 
ried by a tremendous and almost miraculeus 
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storm to fhe gates of the famishing city. The 
Spaniards were drowned by the swelling tides 
in great numbers, and in a desperate engage- 
ment by land and water were finally driven 
from their palisades and intrenchments, and 
a glorious and immortal victory was secured 
to the gallant Dutch. 

The palmy days of the university are no 
more; but it still ranks high as a seat of 
learning, and its Museum of Natural His- 
tory is one of the richest and largest in | 
Europe. 

I like Leyden for its quaintness and quiet- | 
ness, as I do other cities and towns of Hol- 
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land, though I should deem ita misfi 
to be compelled to live in any one of them, 
The entire country is so original and entire. 
ly unique that to travel through it fills the 
eye with strange pictures, and furnishes the 
mind with new ideas. Marvell, Goldsmith. 
and Beckford may ridicule it, and Voltair: 
may seoff at it in such parting words as 
“ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille ;” but no 
one who becomes acquainted with Holland 
or the Hollanders can fail to admire a land 
so nobly gained and so bravely retained, o1 
a people so determined and heroic, so con- 
scientious and so true. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


LITTLE later—it was in the early days 
LA of May—a steamboat stopped at “ Da- 
marin’s Landing,” just after dawn, to put on 
shore a passenger; and the long hoped for 
pet and pride of the family was received into 
the arms of his mother, father, and sister. 
The wonderful transformation which 
youths undergo in a collegiate course of 
learning and dissipation has been a common 
theme for novelists, though the plowboy- 
poet says they only 


**Gang in stirks and come out asses; 


but here was a change worthy to be contem- 
plated. Four years before, the subject of it 
had left Stone House as much of a plowboy 
as Burns himself, with only a good school 
education and only farm-house manners. 
He returned, at the age of twenty-four, with 
every aspect of a thorough-bred soldier, used 
to command, and tutored in self-reliance 
and self-respect. He had seen something, 
too, of the social world, and though he could 
not claim the polite distinction of being a 
man of the world, was yet very far from be- 
ing the hoy of the farm he was when, at the 
fall of Sumter, he buckled to his side the first 
sword he had ever beheld in his life. His 
face was decidedly handsome, with large 
blue eyes, a Roman nose, a mouth whose 
well-detined shape the full wavy beard he 
wore could not lide, dark chestnut hair, 
and a complexion naturally fair. 

Tall, full chested, well proportioned, and 
well jointed, he was of that Northwestern 
pattern of man upon which nature, working 
under free conditions and on a virginal soil, 
has modeled ten millions of people, who suf- 
ficiently prove that the human race need not 
degenerate in America. Men of such a type 
can never be clownish, nor can any thing 
short of positively bad bringing up render 
one of them awkward. Having no idea of 
social inequality among neighbors, their 
manners are based on a sense of justice, and 


CHAPTER VIL. | like the maple and walnut trees of their for 


ests, though rough in bark, they are fine in 
grain, and capable of receiving any degree 
of polish. 

When Bella, hearing of the arrival, rose 
and dressed herself to go down and do obeij 
sance to her captor, she made her little toilet 
with some care; for to say that she was in- 
different to the impression she would make 
on him were to say what has never been true 
of any female captive since Cleopatra capti- 
vated Cesar. 

But, for all that, she hated him—persist- 
ently, and on principle—and conceived her 
duty to South Carolina also required of he1 
to despise him and his family for their low 
birth and inferior breeding, though her own 
superior breeding taught her to keep this 
last sentiment to herself. She was glad he 
was come, for now she hoped to be allowed 
to go directly to her home, end yet dreaded 
the awkwardness of meeting him; and for 


| that reason did not make her appearance 


until all the family were seated at breakfast. 
He rose, however, as soon as she entered the 
room—rose like a real gentleman, as it struck 
her—and went and took her hand as if it 
were that of an old friend, though he had 
evident difficulty to restrain a smile at her 
excessive dignity and reserve. There was 
no going to school that day for Polly, and 
one girl never went without the other. But 
Bella could bear no part in the family hol- 
iday, so wandered into the garden, and 
through tt into the old orchard on the river's 
bank, where, seating herself on the canoe- 
bench that has been named, she flung off the 
sun-bonnet which her head was becoming 
too hot to bear, and remained moodily re- 
garding the opposite Kentucky shore, while 
her thoughts, following the direction of her 
eyes, went southward too; but while her 
eyes lingered on the great hill-side, where 
the opening flowers of the redbud and dog- 
wood flecked with pink and white the young 
green surface of awakening vegetation, her 
thoughts traveled far beyond, to the land 
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where the ilex and magnolia waited for no 
spring to renew their evergreen robes, to 
the land where violets and roses had bloomed 
months before, and to her home of long a 
made beautiful by them all. 
southward she looked 


oO 
r 


oO, 
d, 
for deliverance, and 
southward went her hopes, her prayers, and 


Southwa 


complaints. Where was her father, that he 
came not for his child? or her brothers, that 
they came not for their sister? And those 
the aloud the 
names ot her brothers, and hushed their con 
versation to listen and sympathize. 


in house heard her calling 


The general asked his sister to go to her 
friend; but Polly waited till the 
ceased to be audible—for she well knew how 

sella should be treated—and then went and 
sat down beside her, glided an arm round 
her waist, laid the drooping head against 
her own, and so remained, saying not a word. 

A skiff, crossing from the Kentucky shore, 
and which the current had 
ried far down stream, now approached near 
enough to where the girls sat for the persons 
in it to be observed. 


outery 


five-mile car- 


The passenger who 


VESTMENT. 


SAYING 4 


was being ferried over was a young man of 
1 a Confederate uni- 
form, from which the gilt cord and other in- 
had His hat 
slouched and somewhat torn, and his boots 
were of reddish cowhide, into the tops of 
which the pantaloons were tucked. As the 
boat touched land, the stranger, taking 
small valise in his hand, stepped on shore, 


medium size, dressed ir 


signia been removed. was 


turned and looked about, asked a few ques- 
tions of the boatman as the latter was row- 
ing away, and then began to ascend the bank. 
But he did not take the path which would 
he took 
which, sloping round into a ravine that came 
to the river some little distance right 
of the house, conducted by a wide circuit to 


have led up to the house: a road 


to the 


the avenue behind it, and in that way to the 
highway beyond, the road in question being 
the public way to the ferry, of which Mr. 
Damarin was proprietor. 

He had not 
when Bella, 
been watching him with increasing agitation 


or 


who had started to her feet and 


many steps, howevel! 


from the moment he came near enough for 
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her to discern the color of his clothes, flew 
down the pathway, and flung herself on his 
breast, crying, “* Brother! brother! brother!” 
and, as if unable to utter any other than that 
dear word, continued to repeat it in every 
possible intonation of affection and joy. 

The brother—for such, indeed, he was—as 
soon as he could disengage himself so as to 
see her face, exclaimed, with equal delight, 
and greater surprise: “ Bella! My God! is it 
you, safe and alive? My poor, sweet, dear 
little sister, alive and safe—and here ?” 





she said, with her arms still about him, and 
her cheek pressed to his shoulder. “I knew 
some of you would—you, or Edward, or fa- 
ther. And where are they? Where is fa- 
ther? Have they killed him, as they did 
mother ?” 

“You knew of mother’s death, then? But 
—yes,” he added, evasively, “Ned is well 
now. He was badly hurt twice; but he’s 
well now.” 

“And father?” broke in Bella, impetu- 
ously. 

He renewed his kisses, while thinking on 
what he should say; then resumed : 

“ Bella, my darling, you are a true Caro- 
lina girl, are you not? We of the South 
have got hardened in suffering and disaster, 
have we not? Tidings of death have been 
our daily news for so long —” 

“When did he die?” said the girl, as, 
drawing away from her brother, she stood 
and regarded him with apparent calmness. 

“Father soon followed mother,” was the 
reply. 

She remained for a few moments still as a 
statue, save for the violent heaving of her 
bosom, as if exerting a powerful will to mas- 
ter a powerful emotion. At length, flinging 
up her arms and eyes, and exclaiming, hoarse- 
ly, “An orphan!” she cast herself on the 
ground, and clutched her fingers deep into 
the sand. And there she lay, breathing 
heavily, but without uttering word or moan. 
Her brother would have raised her up, but 
while he stooped to do so, Polly, who had 
remained aloof till she saw Bella fall, and 
had then swiftly but quietly approached, 
laid a gentle hand on his arm, saying, as he 
turned toward her, “ Please, Sir, let her be 
as she is; it’s the best way to do when she 
has such a turn. We always leave her to 
herself. You are her brother, Sir?” 


“Tam, miss; and may I ask how my sis- 


ter happened to find protection where they 
know how to treat her so kindly and con- 
siderately ?” 

And while Bella lay with her face to the 
earth, Polly told, in simple terms, the story 
the reader already knows, and teld it with 
such effect that her listener, when it was 
done, realized how happy a refuge the or- 
phan and exile had found—tfar better than 
she herself seemed to realize it. 


' 


“ And we all love her,” the farmer’s daugh- 
ter continued ; “ yes, indeed, every one of us: 
and now we shall be so glad you have come. 
for she did long for you so much. And you’'l] 
take her back to Multiflora, to her own beau. 
tiful, grand home she has told me all about. 
I know it’s ever so much better than the one 
we have been able to give her here. And 
she’ll be so happy to be with you all there: 
but”—and here the sobs came—“it wil! 
break our hearts to part with her. [’m 


| sure it will mine.” 
“T knew you would come for me, Charles,” | 


And seating herself on the ground by he: 
friend, she, contrary to her own prescrip 
tion, put both arms about her waist and 
raised her up. Bella turned and stared at 
Polly as if she had never known her. After 
a little while, however, she appeared to come 


| to herself, and approaching her burning lips 


to those of her comforter, kissed them; then 
looking in her eyes, found there the best 
medicine for her own tearless distress— 
namely, love and sympathy and weeping; 
and seated on the shore, they both wept to- 
gether. 

For many minutes Charles Johnston walked 
back and forth on the shore by the water's 
edge, with folded arms and fixed look, as if 
in anxious consultation with himself. Sud- 
denly he stopped, as if he had decided what 
course to pursue, and, taking his valise in his 
hand, mounted by the path to the top of the 
bank, and opening the garden gate, approach 
ed the house. He was received at the door 
by Mr. Damarin, to whom he made himself 
known as Captain Johnston, of the Confed- 
erate army, and who invited him to enter the 
parlor, where he was presented to Mrs. Da- 
marin and the general. Addressing himself 
more particularly to Mrs. Damarin, he pro- 
ceeded to thank them all in the most appro- 
priate manner for their goodness to his sister. 
“You have been a mother, madam,” he con- 
cluded, “to an orphan girl—to a creature 
more needing protection than the most heip- 
less infant; you have filled the part of the 
protector the most needed of all others; and 
may God Almighty bless you for it!” He 
then explained that himself and brother had 
just returned from the only visit to their 
home they had been able to make since the 
death of their father, in 1863. 

“Your father is, then, no longer living ?” 
interrupted Mr. Damarin. 

“No, Sir; he died not far from here, as I 
will explain.” The young man then went 
on to say that they had found the planta- 
tion in such a condition—its mills and barns 
burned, and the house at Multiflora stripped 
of every thing, even to books and papers, 
and oceupied by about fifty of the late slaves 
—that nothing could be done to reclaim 
the property without a considerable capital, 
whereas they had none at all. He had there- 
fore come to the North to search for the pro- 
ceeds of the cargo of rice (which must have 
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sold for more than thirty thousand dollars in 
rold), and which he knew it was his father’s 
intention to place in safe hands somewhere 
outside of the Confederacy, to remain as a re- 
source in ease of the very disaster that had 
eecurred. It was at the time when Morgan’s 
raid was being turned into a retreat that Mr. 
Johnston had surprised his son, who held 
command in the raiding forces, by joining 
them, and asking permission to accompany 
the march, which he expected would escort 
him safely through the Federal lines on his 
Way home. 

From this down to the time of his death, 
which took place on the day following, the 
exigencies of the movement had permitted lit- 
tle conversation between him and them. He 
was shot by a bush-whacker, and died soon 
ifter, without recovering consciousness. No 
paper or memorandum had been found to give 
iny clew to the disposition made of the funds, 
und the only filament of one they possessed 
was the surname merely of a friend of their 
father with whom he had sometimes corre- 
sponded. His name was Richardson, and his 
residence was then, or formerly, in Chica- 
vo; he was a banker, they thought. The 

iptain’s brother, Major Edward Johnston, 
had come with him as far as the new oil-fields 
n West Virginia, where he had remained to 
ook for employment. 

Most appropriately to the story would have 
come a request for Bella to be permitted to 
remain where she was until her brother re- 
turned from his errand of seareh; but this 
vas prevented by Mr. and Mrs. Damarin both 
speaking at once, and begging she might be 
left with them, not merely till then, but un- 
til such time as a better home could be pro- 
vided for her elsewhere, to which he was only 
too glad to consent. 

“Where are the girls?” exclaimed the 
general, rather abruptly. “Shall we not 
go, captain, and look them up?” And he 
led the way into the garden, where, walk- 
ing slowly, and speaking in a low tone, he 
continued: “I know very well how hard 
the fortunes of war bear upon gentlemen 
You will need 
money, perhaps, to make your journey. 
How much shall I lend you ?” 

With some difficulty the Confederate was 
made to accept fifty dollars, acknowledging 
the favor in phrases intended to conceal how 
pressing was his need, but in tones that quite 
sufficiently revealed it. 

At the further gate of the garden they 
were met by those whom they sought. Bel- 
la ran up to her brother with almost a smile 
and many kisses, and then entwining both 
her arms round one of his, asked, “ And 
when shall we go back to dear old Multi- 
flora? To-day? Right now, shall we not? 
Oh yes, yes; this minute, this very minute!” 

“Not immediately, my dear,” was the re- 
ply. “It is important for us all I should 


of the Confederate service. 


ob 


make a long journey first; and 


should | 


happen to fail in the business I go upon, it 


may be necessary for you to remain some lit 
tle time longer with your excellent friends, 
to whom you already owe more than your 
utmost gratitude can ever repay. 
Mr. Damarin have most kindly 
to with them, and | 
sented.” 

Bella, who had hardly waited for him to 
be done, here burst forth: 


Mrs. an 
invited m 
leave you have con 


“Leave me here—in yon 


house, where I have borne 


stone prisol 
a bitter captiy 
ity of nearly three years’ duration—where 
I have been able to endure life only because 
of my daily hope that you would come, be- 
neath the triumphant banners of the South, 
and reclaim me by foree, as by force I was 
captured-—where I never prayed for your 
coming without uttering a curse longer than 
my prayer against your enemies and mine? 
And now now that you come to me-——come 
to your sister, with every badge of a soldier 
stripped from your coat, I think the least 
you can do is to lead quickly away the poor 
emancipated captive, and not conspire with 
her enemies to prolong her imprisonment 
‘Bella! Bella!” interrupted her brother, 
astonished and alarmed. “Do you forget 
peace has been proclaimed ?” 
she replied. ‘There can never 
be peace between us and them, except the 
of death. If they will only extermi 
nate us all, will promise to be quiet. 
Will you—will the men of the South con- 
sent t> remain under subjugation, not to th: 
cowardly Yankees, but the more cowardly 
negroes, whom they have raised up to insult 
and degrade us more effectually than they 
could do it themselves? No! Southerners 
will not submit! They will take to the 
swamps and the mountains, with arms in 
their hands, and fight while they live! 
Charles, if ever again you would have me 
eall you brother, rally to the fastnesses na- 
ture has made as refuges for desperate men, 
and there raise anew the flag of the palmetto 
and rattlesnake, and this time let the ground 
they are painted on be black. Raise that 
flag, and I will go with you and carry it—I 
will, so help me God!” 


** Peace !” 


peace 


we 


Her brother, who seemed to have given 
up all thought of reasoning with the infuri- 
ate little wretch—who, by-the-way, looked 
furiously beautiful the while—let her run on 
at will; and the two soldiers listened and 
looked, the one with mingled admiration, 
amusement, and the other with 
feelings of a sadder shade. When at length 
she paused from exhaustion, the brothe: 
quietly remarked, “Such talk as this, gen- 
eral, may be pleasant to indulge in as a 
parlor amusement. Southern women have 
been very fond of it, but Southern men— 
those who survive—have had enough of it. 
Bella!” he exclaimed, as she was beginning 


concern, 
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afresh, “be done! 
ashamed of 


Not another word! I’m 
you, a lady born, the 
daughter of a South Carolina gentleman 

how dare you requite the hospitality of this 
family, which you have so long enjoyed, with 


you; 





such vile nonsense, such vulgar rant as this ?” 
As he said this he approached his face to hers 
with a severe expression, and looked sternly 
in her eye, as if it were that of a wild beast 
he would que]l with a glance. 

Bella quailed. Perhaps the emotions of 
the day had exhausted her nervous power; 
or maybe the idea of her language, which 
to her seemed magnificent, being thought 
nonsensical and, what was worse, vulgar, 





struck her with such astonishment as to ar- 
rest the flow of her wormwood and gall; or 
else it was because she had at length met her 
match, and her brother’s terrible eye had done 
its work. But she was cowed—stood silent; 
astonished and alarmed, perhaps, but certain- 
ly sulky, until, for the second time since morn- 
‘3 ing, that water of heaven called 
tears descended to bless her. 





sedative 


“ Brower,” said Polly} approaching the 
general, “don’t mind the poor thing’s rav- 
ing. She’s half crazed with her troubles; 
she don’t mean a bit of what she says—she 
don’t indeed. She gets over it right away, 
and when she isn’t angry you don’t know 





BF how good and sweet she is!” 

ie ' ; The general smiled, and merely remarked, 
ae ob aside to his sister, ‘ It’s well the fits don’t last 

i long, or she would be apt to die of them.” 
at + But the present fit, in its sulky stage at 
Bid least, was not so quickly got over. It lasted 
' a week or more. And though she now per- 
mitted her apologist to lead her into the 
in house, yet no sooner had they entered it 
4 than she broke away, flew up to the cham- 


ine ber occupied by them both, and turned the 
key of the door against the swiftly pursuing 





Wh: Polly, as she did that of her heart against all 
A i! 4 entreaties for admission. And there she re- 
at & a mained all day, except when, at the rather 
Hf Fi peremptory summons of Mrs. Damarin, she 
ehh ; appeared for a minute to bid her brother a 
i seit gloomy farewell as he was about to go on 
: ae board the Cincinnati packet, which stopped 
+ gilt at the landing on its way down the river 
ie) ah about the middle of the afternoon. 
op i At the twelve-o’clock dinner Captain 
Cal Johnston was not a little surprised, consid- 
: sii ering the evidence of competence, if not 
; wealth, he witnessed, to see the farm people 


make their appearance. The general, too, 
was surprised to find how much the same 
circumstance annoyed himself. But Robert 
Hagan was more affected than either when 
a timid glance up the table informed him 
Bella’s seat was vacant. He never dared 
look that way more than once during a 
meal, but the knowledge that she was there 
was something to him—how much he could 
not reckon or imagine; but it was some- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE further northward the ex-Confederate 
traveled, the less respect was accorded him 
Throughout the South, in Kentucky, and 
even in the lower portions of the Northern 
sorder States, 1t is possible for one with 
clean person, good morals, and inoffensive 
deportment to go in threadbare jeans and 
battered hat and boots, and yet receive such 
tolerable degree of deference as will permit 
him to retain his own self-respect. But 
when such a one journeys into the more 
civilized regions of further North, and looks 
for even the least consideration at the hands 
of the bureaucracy of boats, trains, and ho- 
tels, he will find that not the front of Jove, 
nor the grace of D’Orsay, nor the air and 
port of a crown prince, can avail to save 
him from contempt. It wore terribly on the 
spirit of the young Carolinian, representing, 
as he did, a family sprung from baronial 
stock, and connected with the Alstons, Mid- 
dletons, Haynes, and Hugers—accustomed to 
contemn and not be contemned —to find him 
self taken by the elbow and pusned about, 
addressed, and “snubbed,” not by any means 
as if all men were equal, but as if, on the 
contrary, they were very unequal indeed, and 
he one of the most inconsiderable. He was 
not philosophic enough to find consolation 
in the thought that a gentleman disguised 
by misfortune can be discerned at first sight 
only by such as are themselves gentlemen, 
or connoisseurs of gentlemen; and he was 
galled to the very tissue of his nerves, and 
arrived at Chicago fuming with more hostil- 
ity toward his late enemies than he had felt 
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your Southern gentlemen swindled me out 
of betore they rebelled. They were brave 
enough to steal long before they found the 
courage to fight, and months before they 
dared fire a shot they repudiated their hon- 
est debts. The swindling, scoundrelly trai- 
tors! And now you have done your worst, 
and been whipped, cowed, and beggared, you 
have the impudence to come and demand 
payment of debts which you pretend North- 
ern men owe you! Yes, with your hands 
hardly washed clean of the blood of loyal 
men, and the butternut rags still hanging 
about you, you are traveling through the 
loyal States on a collecting tour. If I had 
my way, every mother’s son of you should 
hang for a traitor, and every acre of your 
land, and every horse, mule, cow, hog, sheep, 
and chicken that runs over it should be giv- 
en to your slaves.” 

“ So you deny the debt, then ?” interrupted 
his hearer, white as a sheet. 

“Deny the debt! Ha! ha! It so happens 
there’s no debt to deny in the present case. 
No, no; if any bloody traitor ever brought 
money to Chicago, he gave it to some Copper- 
heads to keep, and not to John Richardson, 
the rebel-hater.” 

The rebel-hater’s visitor knocked him 
down, and rushed from the house. 

“When does the first train leave for the 
South?” inquired Johnston of the clerk at 
the Sherman House. 

“Tt is too late for the Cairo train, but one 
leaves for Cincinnati in twenty minutes. The 
omnibus is at the door now.” 

“Have my baggage brought down, if you 
please.” 

And he was soon speeding southward over 
the moon-lit prairie. Of course all idea of 
further continuing the search was abandon- 
ed — abandoned in disgust and self-con- 
tempt that he could ever have been fool 
enough to look for honesty, or honor, or gen- 
erosity to a fallen foe from a race he had al- 
ways known to be vile, though he had never 
personally known them at all. 

He reached the steamboat landing at Cin- 
cinnati next day too late for any of the up- 
river packets except one bound for Wheel- 
ing, on which he embarked, being assured 
by the clerk he would be put off at Dama- 
rin’s Landing about nine o’clock the same 
evening. His head was busy with forming 
plans for the future, but as yet he had de- 
cided on none of these, and his mind was in 
a condition to be drifted away easily by any 
side current that might come. 

Soon after the cabin lamps were lit, a pas- 
senger approached him with a proposition 
to make up a game of euchre. ‘Only for 
amusement,” said the man; “I never play 
in any other way.” Johnston accepted, 
though quite aware that two or more of the 
players would be professed gamblers ; for he 
had acquired remarkable skill at cards, and 


was not so wholly innocent of the varioys 
tricks of the profession but that he could 
meet and foil them. He won—won repeat- 
edly, and pocketed considerable sums. The 
excitement about the table was high, for the 
company appreciated and enjoyed the state 
of things. Thus, when the bell rung for 
Damarin’s Landing, and the clerk informed 
Johnston of it, he was not disposed to quit 
his winning game, and declined to go on 
shore. Late in the night he rose from the 
cards several hundred dollars richer than 
when he sat down. 

In the morning his enticer approached 
him with a proposition to be his confederate 
in a gambling expedition to the oil regions 
of West Virginia, where vast sums were be- 
ing lost and won by the in-gathering advent- 
urers from all quarters of the land. The eap- 
tain’s skill at cards was such, he said, that 
if it were associated with some of his own 
professional experience and knowledge of 
men, there would be no doubt of their mak- 
ing “a big thing,” as he expressed it. John- 
ston did not consent to the disgraceful pro- 
posal, but he did not absolutely refuse, and 
when the two left the boat at Parkersburg 
they stopped at the same hotel for the night, 
and the next day were seen traveling togeth- 
er in the direction of the new oil wells. 


——. 


CHAPTER IX. 

IT was about a fortnight after the depart- 
ure of Captain Johnston from Stone House 
that Robert Hagan received orders that he 
should, early in the morning, take a skiff- 
load of wheat down to the mill at Concord, 
and get it ground. Pleased with the expe- 
dition, he was up betimes, and, after loading 
the little boat with as many well-filled sacks 
as it could carry and keep dry, he pushed 
off and pulled for the middle of the stream, 
intending to take advantage of the current 
in its full strength, since the morning fog, 
which filled the valley from the surface of 
the water to the level of the banks, and from 
thence up to the tops of the hills, was so dense 
that no steamboat would dare be moving to 
run him down. Thus, though he could but 
dimly see the stern of his own skiff, he felt 
absolute safety on the bosom of the mighty 
river. 

O man! O boy! how little can you know 
where beneath the skies is safety or danger 
for boy or man! Robert had already turned 
the bow of the little craft down stream, and 
was pulling cheerily away, mentally defying 
the biggest steamboat on the river to touch 
or hurt him, though one of them, from her 
mooring close by, just then began to blow 
off steam with a roar so loud and so long 
it almost stunned his every sense, when— 
what’s that? who goes there? As he sits 
at his oars, looking toward the stern, there 
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scholars not altogether idle. There can, it 
seems to me, be but one explanation of the 
astonishing fact that school life seems to 
pass over these boys and make next to no 
impression as regards improving their taste, 
gives them next to no real knowledge of En- 
glish literature, and fails to make them in 
any degree masters of their mother-tongue. 
That explanation is that the methods of teach- 
ing are bad.” 

“Why,” said I, “ they study English gram- 
mar, don’t they ?” 

‘Yes,” he answered, gravely; “but on 
the present system it is not begun early 
enough, nor pursued with sufficient thor- 
oughness. If we were thoroughly consist- 
ent in our present method of teaching En- 
lish, we should begin with the babies, and 
instead of teaching them, as the first words 
they utter, to say papa, mamma, moo, and all 
the rest of the infantile vocabulary—a fool- 
ish system, based upon that absurd doctrine 
which the learned Professor Max Miiller so 
justly stigmatizes, you know, as the ‘ bow- 
wow theory’—we should be thoroughly log- 
ical and philosophical, and teach them, as 
their very first utterances, to say noun, parti- 
ciple, prep 
like. These words, it is true, would be found 
to be slightly more difficult for the vocal or- 


sition, objective, subjunctive, and the 


gans at that tender age; but with our im- 
proved systems of vocal gymnastics, we 
might confidently expect to overcome the 
difficulty ; and think what a firm foundation 
we should be laying! Why, ‘Greene’s Anal- 
ysis’ might be begun with clever children in 
the primary school, and the whole philoso- 
phy of linguistics completed at the earliest 
possible moment. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tal appearance oL putting the cart before 
the horse in this method, because a caviler 
might object that you can not profitably an- 
alyze a thing till you possess it, and in all 
this philosophizing about language no provis- 
ion seems to be made for acquiring the lan- 
guage itself; but then you know what treas- 
ure of pure English the children gather in 
the street, and what models of idiomatic 
Style are set before them in the newspapers: 
so that seems to be provided for. And, on 
the other hand, the parents would be per- 
fectly satisfied that their children were get- 
ting ‘learning; for the popular notion of 
learning is that it consists in hard words, 
and is something as far removed as possible 
from common-sense.” 

I laughed, and had to acknowledge that 
there was some truth in that. “ But,” I 
said, “ you surely would not go so far as to 
exclude the teaching of English grammar 
from our schools ?” 

“T would exclude the teaching of our 
present English grammars,” said he. ‘If I 
could have my way, I would gather them all 
into one huge pile, and, making a bonfire of 
them, offer them as a sacrifice to the wronged 
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genius of our noble mother-tongue, The 
original patterw on which they are all coy- 
structed was made before the science ot 
comparative philology was known, and by 4 
classical scholar who took for his model 
Latin grammar as Latin grammar was then 
understood. And as the Latin language is 
radically different in its structure from tly 
English, being a simple and an inflected 
while the English is a composite and an wm 
inflected language, the consequence has be 
that a parcel of absurd forms and unmean- 
ing rules have been foisted into our English 
grammars which represent nothing real in 
the language. And, worse than this, as our 
school-book makers of the present day are 
sure to be innocent of any sound knowledge: 
even of classical, much more of comparative 
philology, and are in Egyptian darkness in 
regard to the general structure of the Teu- 
tonic family of languages, to which the En- 
elish belongs, the result is that the handi- 
work of our booksellers’ compilers as it in- 
creases in bulk diminishes in value; and the 
superstition that it is necessary to master the 
empty jargon and verbiage of these books is 
what kills the life out of English instruction 
in schools. All that they contain that is ot 
the least value to children might be put into 
ten page sg.” 

‘I am curious to know,” said I, “if yo 
are going to take away one of the main pil 
lars on which our public-school education 
rests, What you propose to substitute in its 
place ?”” 

“T would substitute, for one thing,” said 
he, “the real study of English. Grammai 
is metaphysies in disguise, though in the at- 
tempt to adapt the study to the youthful 
mind our school grammars become what 
Professor De Morgan very justly said that 
most school arithmetics were—ships of wai 
with their guns thrown overboard. Gram- 
mar being properly the philosophical analy- 
sis of the structure of language, and lan- 
guage being the instrument and obedient 
servant of thought, grammar, properly stud- 
ied, becomes the analysis of the mental 
operations, than which no study can be 
worse fitted for the youthful mind before its 
powers of abstraction and reflection are de- 
veloped. What can be more preposterous 
than for children to attempt to master all the 
profound and subtile movements of a fully 
developed mind, as they display themselves 
in thought transformed into language 
movements which tax the abilities of the 
maturest metaphysician to follow? We 
cover up all these real difficulties with a set 
of dry and empty rules and formulas, and 
then impose this abracadabra on the mere 
memories of children. What wonder they 
don’t know their mother-tongue! If you 


would know what the real difficulties of 
grammar are, read Burggraff’s ‘Grammaire 
Générale, or the paper on the nature and 
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mnalysis of the verb in the Rev. Mr. Gar- 
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<5 
nithology, 


‘zoology, or- 
y, entomology, ichthyology, paleon- 
tology, and all the rest of them. They con- 
tain the Creator has pro 
vided as the stimulants of childish curiosi 
tv, and 
are the main and proper subjects on which 
to vin the exercise of the child’s faculty 
Which woul 


very objects the 
what is not so often observed—they 


be 


of language.* | you prefer as a 
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school composition—a boy’s description of 
his last shooting excursion, or a girl’s faint 
reminiscence of last Sunday’s sermon on the 
virtuousness of virtue? Are you going to 
be taken in by pedantic Greek names? 
What is entomology but catching and ex- 
amining bugs? And can’t a baby catch a 
bug, and wonder ;: 


ways ? 


t its curious form and 


And does not all science grow out 
What is the youth- 
ful mind curious about—at least till we 


of that very wonder? 


deaden it with our preposterous schools 
but about these very marvels of creation 
which we do our best to spoil for him with 
our learned jargon and our grammar rules? 
Why, every village school should be an 
Agassiz museum in miniature, and the chil- 
dren should be continually writing learned 
memoirs upon its contents—learned to them, 
though not, perhaps, to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences.” 

“There is certainly something in what 
you say,” said I; “and I suppose, as you 
would have natural history begun in the pri- 
mary school, you would have physical and, 
perhaps, chemical science begun there too ; 
for there seems to be no limit to the number 
of studies you would introduce into this 
brave primary school of yours ?” 

“Indeed I would,” said he, “and in one 
sense there is no limit, save the possible 
subjects of human knowledge. Children are 
even philosophers, and metaphysicians in 
their own childish fashion, and ask ques- 
tions sometimes which it puzzles their elders 
to answer. I would therefore include phi- 
losophy among my primary-school studies. 
And surely the unspoiled minds of children 
are ‘of imagination all compact,’ and a first 
and foremost primary study should be poet- 
ry. Our schools ought to be represented by 
a series of concentric circles, which should 
have the primary school for a centre, and 
then the little human soul should take its 
first feeble steps in all directions out into the 
vast domains of knowledge, and no further 
in one direction than into every other. But 
do you think a diagram of concentric circles 
would represent our school course now, so 
long as adead grammar and an equally dead 


ness of much of our theology arises from the fact that 
our modern scholastics, profoundly ignorant of mod- 
ern science, will persist in looking upon it as an ene- 
my rather than a friend. You might as well look for 
an inside without an outside as for a true theology or 
a true metaphysic without true science; and we shall 
never succeed in teaching children language effectively 
till we begin the process as nature meant we should, 
by furnishing them first with the material out of which 
language is created—namely, a knowledge of material 
things. 

*“*T see, my dear Thetetus, that Theodorus had a 
true insight into your nature when he said that you 
were a philosopher; for wonder is the feeling of 
philosopher, and philosophy begins in wonder. He 
was not a bad genealogist who said that Iris, the mes- 
senger of Heaven, is the child of Thaumas” (Wonder). 
—Plato, Theeet., 155, Jowett’s translation. 








arithmetic monopolize the lower class: 
while the upper are crammed with a farra; 
of undigested misinformation ?” 

“Tam afraid our diagram would turn o 
a much more irregular figure,” 
* There is certainly a deal of mere crammi; 
now in the upper schools on subjects wl 


tile 


can not be properly learned, because th 
foundation was not laid in the lower ones: 


and, on the other hand, a habit in the ek 


mentary schools of carrying the few subjects 


Which make up the meagre course of stu 
far beyond the real capacity of the children 
to understand them. But I anticipate one 
objection. How about providing philosoph- 
ical apparatus for so many schools? Would 
not that prove altogether too expensive ?” 

“You mean the brass and mahogany gim 
cracks,” said he. “They are nuisances it 
this stage of proceedings, for they lead th 
child to think of science as something dif- 
ferent from the real investigation of the 
quiet forces in the midst of which he lives. 
If the teacher knows her business, she will 
know how to use the school pump for aj 
paratus, and the pulleys in the window-sash, 
and will find lessons in the carpenter’s shop 
and the grist-mill, and know how to teach 
chemical affinity with a tumbler and an old 
tin pan and a pinch of chemicals from the 
apotheecary’s. Then the boys will whittle 
out apparatus with their jackknives, instead 
of hacking the school desks to pieces—foi 
Yankee boys must whittle—and will set up 
their mill-wheels in the brook, and thus we 
shall get the raw material to make engi- 
neers of, 


“The part,” he continued, “ which gram- 
mar plays in cutting the throat of real En- 
glish instruction is played by arithmetic in 
cutting the throat of real scientific instruc- 
tion. After children begin to cipher, why 
should they not have something to ciphei 
about besides everlasting bushels of wheat 
and barrels of molasses? Because there is 
nothing else provided for them to study, we 
carry on their study of arithmetic much too 
far and too fast, and, loyal to all the absurd 
ities of our educational philosophy, entan- 
gle their minds in the metaphysical abstrac- 
tions of the theory of numbers before we 
have provided them with any thing (except 
the molasses barrels) to employ these num 
bers upon. If arithmetical instruction were 
carried on slowly, and side by side with 
physical instruction, and as its instrument, 
the higher parts which are now learned by 
rote would come in at a point where they 
would be really understood. School in- 
struction in arithmetic has been degenera- 
ting since the days of Warren Colburn. |! 
declare to you, if I could have my way, | 
would throw our school arithmeties into the 
same bonfire with the school grammars. 
The sensible teacher does not need them, 
and to the child they are a mere darkening 


I answered, 
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speak German. Well, suppose you were to 
find out if you had a voice.” 

Miss Marley went to the piano, and sang 
an old English ballad so charmingly that 
Mrs. Saymore felt something damp back of 
her eyelids, 

“Perfect!” was all she could say in her 
surprise. 

“Tt ought to be tolerable,” returned the 
heiress, coolly.‘ Miss — used to come 
to our house summer after summer, and she 
taught me.” 

She mentioned the name of an opera singer 
as well known for her generous heart as her 
beautiful voice, and Mrs. Saymore was dumb; 
she had expected a parvenue, and found a 
prodigy. But a little lecture on the habits 
of society was necessary. Her ward listened 
to the end. 

“Three winters ago,” she said, “I staid 
a month with the Geddis girls; you were in 
Europe. They couldn’t pay us their bill, 
and invited me to visit them, and very rude 
they were. But I went to three balls and 
two dinners; as nobody spoke to me, I had 
plenty of leisure to watch people. I dare 
say I sha’n’t do any thing very outrageous.” 

Mrs. Saymore did not pursue the conversa- 
tion: there was an odd smile on the heiress’s 
lip which made her unwilling to offer fur- 
ther suggestions. 

In due time Mrs. Saymore gave a ball to 
usher her ward into the world—a ceremony 
as important as a christening and the din- 
ner after. The venerable lady never made 
mistakes in matters of taste, so there were 
no new carpets on the floors; every thing 
was heavy, ancient, and faded as ever. That 
fresh tapisseries should brighten her stately 
rooms Mrs. Saymore fully intended, but only 
gradually ; she did not choose people to whis- 
per that the heiress had refurnished her house. 

Miss Marley wore white silk, and crimson 
roses in her hair, and disappointed the Ged- 
dis girls and feminines of their ilk, who had 
prophesied that she would display all the 
colors of the rainbow, and more jewels than 
a Hindoo idol. She behaved like any other 
reasonable young woman; only there was 
an entire lack of self-consciousness, appar- 
ently, which few could emulate. 

So Lydia Marley floated easily up to the 
lofty height to which fate had called her, 
and found herself often more bored and soli- 
tary than she had been in the farm-house 
mending pillow-cases and feeding chickens, 
varying her occupations by studying big 
Latin books of an evening when the house- 
hold duties were disposed of. The round 
of balls, dinners, operas, amused her for a 
little, but this was not what she had expect- 
ed. She wanted something to fill up her 
life, and she no more reached a realization 
of her dreams than she had done while try- 
ing not to rebel at the narrowness of her old 
existence. 
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Sitting in her opera-box one night—t}, 
box she was careful to call Mrs. Saymore’s 
—and watching the brilliant throng list- 
lessly from the shadow of the amber cy 
tains, she saw a face which carried her hay k 
to her girlish fancies, and she knew—for she 
never attempted to deceive herself—that 
from that time to this they had not ceased 
to influence her actions and plans. 

“There’s Lasley Payne,’ Mrs. Saymor 
said to a lady who had come with ‘them. 
“T heard he was back from Europe. I de- 
clare, he is handsomer than ever.” 

The summer before her mother died Lyd- 
ia had seen the young man daily for weeks 

he was staying fora time nearthem. Shy 
had never exchanged a word with him 
could not have told that he had ever looked 
at her—but somehow the recollection of that 
tired face, with its melancholy gray eyes, had 
remained photographed on her memory with 
a vividness which surprised herself. I am 
not telling you that she had been idiot 
enough to love him, or fancy that she did; 
but the thought of him came up afresh as 
her new life opened before her, and it was a 
disappointment, as if missing a friend, when 
she learned that he was across seas. 

On the way home that night Mrs. Say- 
more wondered why Payne had not com: 
up to speak to her, as she had known hin 
since he was a boy. They met him out the 
next evening; but he was not introduced to 
Lydia. The next morning she encountered 
him in the street. When she returned home 
he had just left the house. Had he chosen 
the opportunity when he knew that she was 
absent? It looked like it; for more than a 
week went by, and though they met each oth- 
er night after night, he never found his way 
into the adoring circle which surrounded her 

“The first person who has not rushed up 
to pay court to my money,” thought the heir- 
ess; and it meant a great deal to her. 

Mrs. Saymore gave a musical party one 
evening—the new carpets were down—and 
Lasley Payne condescended to appear; but 
he was devoted to an ugly little Frenchwom- 
an, famous for her wit, and Lydia was busy 
trying to keep the dandies from talking to 
her during the music. At last Mrs. Saymore 
was beside her, saying: 

“My dear, Lasley tells me he has never 
been introduced to you. Miss Marley, Mr. 
Payne. My ward and my old friend’s son 
ought to know each other.” 

Lydia looked up into the handsome face, 
and read in it plainly enough the fact that 
he by no means agreed with his mother’s 
friend in her opinion. Miss Marley was 
neither angry nor hurt. This sort of indif- 
ference was rather agreeable after the sur- 
feit of devotion she had undergone. Some- 
body called Mrs. Saymore away while he was 
saying something about the music in a tired 
fashion. 
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“You needn’t victimize yourself further, 
Mr. Payne,” she said, vood-naturedly ; ** Mrs. 
Saymore has gone.” 

‘And Signor Rubell is going to do some- 
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he said. 
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night 
to elaborate the record; it could not fail to 
sound commonplace, with its account of balls 
and breakfasts, of operas, and the few hours 
of solitude, which only increased the potency 
of the spell that was upon her. But you 
know the story. When you lived it you did 
not find it tame or old; it was fresh and new, 

s when it first descended in its glory upon 
Eden. Three blessed weeks, then she waken- 
ed, and found herself in no elf-land bordered 
by the Greek poet’s purple ocean, but cast, 
faint and wounded, upon a barren shore, 
where the black rocks cut her feet, and only 
brambles grew, that tore at her like living 
hands. 

She had been driving and to see some 
pictures with Blanche Osgood, and came 
home so tired that the bare idea of mount- 
ing the stairs was not to be endured. Mrs. 
Saymore was out, so she went into a little 


snuggery, off one of the parlors, which ap- | 


pertained especially to herself, and where 
she was supposed to read novels and write 
the letters in which her sex are fond of in- 
dulging, or look over her trustees’ accounts, 
but where, of late, she had done more castle- 
building than became a young woman with 
too many millions to have a right to be 
visionary and romantic. 

She lay down on a sofa, and went as sound 
asleep as if she had been a new Perdita 
among | 
family of Midas. She was roused suddenly 
by the sound of voices in the room beyond 

heard them, as she lay there between 
sleeping and waking, and one of them was 
a voice which so often mingled with her 
dreams that at first she could not tell 
whether it was-real or only the fancy 
which had haunted her during her slum- 
ber. It was the voice that had piqued her 
often with its languor and indifference 
had touched her by some pathetic thrill 
made her heart beat by sudden intonations 
of passion and tenderness; but it possessed 
neither of these now. 

‘My dear old friend,” it said, “‘ there never 
is any use in arguing about such matters. I 
love Alice Gray, and I fairly detest your heir- 
ess. But I mean to be wise in my day. I 
think I may assert, without vanity, that. I 
an marry Midas’s granddaughter, and I sup- 


pose I shall do it; but I hate myself for a | 


mean, miserabie whelp, all the same.” 

“Alice Gray is a baby, and always will 
be; Lydia has brains, and is one of the most 
elegant women I know, and 

“ Granted—I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting—but Dve said all that over and 
over to myself. But it’s just her elegance 
L don’t like, and the cool way she has of 
talking of her old poverty; in fact, she 1s 
antipatica to me.” 

“You talk like a goose, Lasley.” 

“Don’t I know it? You will have to be 


in a fairy legend. It would be useless '! 


her flowers, instead of one of the | 
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content with my not behaving like one. ; 
I can help it.” . 
So much Lydia Marley heard befor 
could collect her senses sufticiently to sti 
to remember that she had no right to liste 
She got off the sofa. If she were dead. s] 
remembered thinking, it could not be y 
difficult to move, or she colder. She want; 


to go out of the room—away from the so 
of those voices by which destiny had so er 
elly forced its fiat upon her. She was fe 
ing about blindly among the curtains fo) 
door which led into a side passage, but soy 
domestic, animated by a diabolical spirit 0 
duty, had locked it on the other side, a; 
she was a prisoner. 


The pitiless ring of that man’s voice cam 
up afresh. She would have sprung down 
precipice, leaped into a cataract of fire, 
escape hearing the words, but they fore 
themselves upon her. 

“Oh yes; of course there’s nothing for 
but marrying money—turn shark and de- 
vour the heiress; but I know how contemp 
ible it is all the time. I have run throug 
two respectable fortunes since I was eigh 
een, and am as interesting as laziness an 
sins of every sort can make me.” 

“Your family and position are an amp! 
share for you to bring,” returned Mrs. Say 
more; “the woman you marry ought, 
least, to supply the money.” 

“Tf T had a decent sum to begin with, I'd 
¢o into business. Other men make their oy 
fortunes, and [ don’t suppose I’m a muc! 
greater idiot than fellows in general.” 

“Go into trade, perhaps,” exclaimed t1 
old lady, contemptuously. “For mercy’s 
sake, Lasley, let a few descendants of our oli! 
families remember their blood and their ti 
ditions, and keep aloof from such vulgar in- 
fluences.” 


-| Fayne laughed bitterly at the speech, 


which sounded so much like one out of a 

old-fashioned novel, and made some reply 

which was not audible. 

| ‘But you do mean to be sensible?” Mrs. 
Saymore said. 

* Bless me, haven’t I said so? Tl pro- 
| pose to Midas’s granddaughter, and have it 
done with. You needn’t send for her just 
now; I couldn’t make my speech properly 
| this morning.” 

The unwilling listener in the room beyond 
crouched low on the floor, and gathered the 
folds of her dress about her head to shut out 
those miserable revelations. She was con- 
scious only of uttering the impious prayer, 
|which comes so easily to our lips when 
| trouble assails our undisciplined youth, that 
she might die—die and be done! Hope and 
youth and life had been suddenly crushed in 
\this fearful earthquake. If she could only 
die there in the gloom, and get away from 
\the ruins of the world which had fallen at 
| her feet ! 
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be surprised at such sentiments from King 
Midas’s granddaughter.” 

Those were the last lying words she spoke : 
she was sorry as soon as she had uttered 
them. She need not be false to herself, and 
talk like this, in order to hide her real feel- 
ings. He was not thinking enough about 
her for there to be any fear of his discover- 
ing how difficult she found it to talk at all, 
or to behave with the languid decorum suit- 
able to the situation. She began to speak 
seriously, and to encourage him, not by the 
idea of the money he was to gain, but by 
congratulations on the fact that he could 
have occupation, and be of use in his day 
and generation. 

“T shall be very glad to work,” Payne an- 
swered; but all the while he thought her 
somewhat intrusive and free with her opin- 
ions. He was waiting eagerly for Alice 
Gray’s appearance; and it vexed him that 
this woman should have been first with her 
congratulatory speeches, and her air of pat- 
ronizing interest. What was it to her? he 
impatiently asked himself. What did she 
expect to gain? Was she looking for a dec- 
laration, now that he was free to choose? 
He forgot that for a fortnight past he had 
felt it very doubtful whether a tender out- 
burst on his part would not meet with a re- 
buff; but he remembered it in a moment, 
and these inward interrogations were the 
last unworthy thoughts he ever had where 
she was concerned. By the next words she 
spoke she made him heartily ashamed of his 
petty fancies—made him feel, too, that he 
had been a blind, conceited ass during the 
past weeks. 

“I have been very impertinent,’ she was 
saying, “ but I can’t resist carrying my rude- 
ness a step further. I congratulate you most 
of all on the happiness that has come within 
your reach.” 

He looked at her in surprise ; man-like, he 
was ostyich enough to suppose his secret 
feelings an utter mystery, and with the 
usual instinct of humanity was ready to 
prevaricate. 

“T don’t—” 

“ Want to fib, ought to end your sentence,” 
she interrupted. “Mr. Payne, I am only a 
looker-on in Venice, and see things that 
other people don’t. I have no business to 
guess your secret, but I do.” 

“ How could you have found out ?” he be- 
gan, awkwardly enough. 

“ As if I hadn’t seen your face! Now don’t 
be vexed—ah, you can forget it without loss 
of time. There comes Alice now.” 

She motioned him away, smiling full upon 
him, and for the first time he discovered that 


she was a beautiful woman when she allowed | 


her soul to show in her face. Thinking thus, 
glad too that he had been kept from de- 


grading himself in her eyes, he obeyed her | 


playful gesture and went away to Alice. 
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Lydia Marley watched him go, and sat sy 
ing still for the benefit of the troop of me) 
who again gathered about her, bearing }; 


nil. 


martyrdom bravely as ever woman did 
the olden time ; and it was harder to enduyo 
than the fagots and the stake. 

Two days later, Society was busy with 
the rumor of his engagement to pretty Miss 
Gray; and Mrs. Saymore sat in her roo) 
pondering on the best method of breakiy» 
the news to the heiress, and Wishing that 
she were permitted to box Lasley Payne's 
ears soundly for his folly, because the old 
lad¥ was wise enough to appreciate the dit 
ference between the two young women. 

There came a quick tap at the door, and 
Miss Marley, beaming with life and joyful 
spirits, entered, saying: 

“You must forgive me for disturbing you. 
I want to tell you my news. Now don’t be 
aggravating, and say you knew it!” 

“Ts there any news?” asked the dowager, 
uneasily. 

“Splendid news! Mr. Payne is engaged 
to that bewitching little Alice Gray.” 

“It is not acknowledged,” the old lady 
began, unable for the life of her to help try- 
ing prevarication, useless as it was; but her 
ward did not allow her to finish. 

“Tt will be at once,” she broke in, with 
graceful eagerness. ‘ She told me the whol 
story herself—with his consent. It was nice 
of them to be friendly, and let one have the 
news in advance of other people; one always 
likes that.” 

“ Alice Gray is an affected little butterfly!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Saymore, more spitefully than 
was judicious. 

“She is charming. You are in a bad hu- 
mor.” 

“ About as fit a wife for Lasley Payne as a 
pigeon would be for a Newfoundland dog,” 
continued the old lady, wrathfully. 

“Tm sorry I told you,” laughed the heir- 
ess; “you are not in a mood for hearing 
pretty secrets.” 

“T hate to see a man make a fool of him- 
self; but they always will,” snapped the 
dowager, ungrammatical, but terribly truth- 
ful all the same. 

Miss Marley showed the opposite side of 
the question, and she did it well; not a word 
too much did she say; and Mrs. Saymore 
owned to herself that she had been mistaken 
—the heiress did not care for Lasley Payne. 
It was very lucky, and Mrs. Saymore offered 
inward thanks that she had been prudent 
enough to hold her peace during the winter. 


| Straightway she began to weave fresh vis- 


ions for her ward; she must take her to Eu- 
rope and find her a German duke. Lasley 
was right; she only cared for worldly ad- 
vancement and suecess—was a very sensible 
girl, in fact. The old woman felt more at- 


tached to her than ever, now that she dis- 
| covered there were to be no tears or crooked 
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Lasley Payne was so far on the high-road 
toward success that it was decided now that 
his marriage was to take place before Lent. 
The glory had a good deal faded from 
dream. He was making the mournful dis- 
covery that he had given his heart to a creat- 
between whom and himself there were 
so few meeting points, so far 


his 


ure 
as tastes and 
intellect were concerned, that it required all 
his love to keep the experiment of the fu- 
ture from proving a very dangerous 

But loved her, more with the remem- 
brance of youthful romance than the rapid- 


he 
ly developing judgm« nt of the present ; and 
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No man could have every thing. 
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ailed Lasley Payne in his office, as he sat 
poring over ledgers and watching eagerly 
that the storm passed at a safe distance. 
Phat night King Midas’s granddaughter did 
10ot appear at the opera; she was seen at no 
pall; and every body imagined her at home 
hriekin g in hysteri s, with poo! dear Mrs. 
Saymore administering sal volatile. They 
were so sorry for Mrs. Saymore! 

The morning following Lydia Marley sat 
in the very room where sorrow had first 
overtaken her, with business letters piled 
about her, and she writing away as rapidly 
as if the chance of dinner depended on hei 
diligence. Presently the door opened, and 
the deferential English servant, who was 
Miss Marley’s horror, appeared with his in- 

vitable silver tray and 0 card on it—Mr. 
Payne's. 

* Certainly; show Mr, Payne in,” Miss Mar- 
ley said, as cheerfully as if she enjoyed hay- 
ng her grandeur swept away as suddenly as 
Aladdin’s palace. 

So Mr. Payne was ushered in, looking more 
pale and agitated than if he were on the road 
to the stake. He burried toward Lydia Mar- 
ley, and, grasping her hand, he said: 

“Tm sorry for you, but glad for myself! 
I Jove you, and I can ask you to marry me, 
for you will know it is not the money I 
want.” 

Miss Marley held her pen in the hand 
hat was free; she laid it quietly down, 
ind asked, 

“ Did Alice send you?” 

She sent me away fromm her, at all 
events. That all came to an end three 
days ago. Charley Mayne has got money, 
and is a butterfly too, and I have turned 
into a grub, and she was tired of me.” 


“And your fancy can go from one ex- 
treme to the other so quickly, Mr. Payne ?” 

‘You must know—you must have seen! 
i have loved you for months—ever since I] 
really knew you, though I tried to do right. 
I did not own it to myself.” 

She attempted feebly to draw her hand 
from him, but he held it fast. She had 
rrown very pale, and her head was averted, 
but she listened still. 

“T have no right to speak,” he continued, 
‘no reason to think that you care for me; 
only I can’t believe that I have a second 
time deceived myself. This stifled cry of 
my heart must have found some echo in 
yours.” 

Still she did not speak. 

‘i want you to know the whole truth— 
just how unworthy lam. Once I meant to 
narry you if I could for your fortune. I 
didw’t know you. Iwas selfish and full of 
nyself, but I was mercifully kept from the 
neapness of trying. Oh, since then—how 
could I have been so blind! Won't you 
speak to me? Won’t you tell me if there 
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She turned her face toward him 4 
fleeting instant. He read his answe; t} 

* But,” said Lydia, a long hour after. « 
ing which they could not have told whet 
they talked or were silent, “I must wm 
ceive you.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, kissi) 
the hands—for he had possession of bot) 
how. 

“You came here, animated by a sense of 
heroic duty, to help me in my trouble, and 
keep me from going out as a washer-woman 
or dairy-maid, and you have been swindled: 
I haven’t lost a penny! I’m very sorry: ] 
beg your pardon and Mrs. Grundy’s, but Pn 
as dreadfully rich as ever.” 

He actually was disappointed for a mo- 
ment, and she saw it. She thought she had 
loved him before, but she told herself sh 
had never really known the feeling in its 
fullness till now. 

“We'll try to bear it,” she said, smiling 
through a few happy tears. 

‘“‘And to be worthy,” he answered. “ You 
have taught me many things during thi 
past weeks. Vhat that means is the bless- 
edest lesson of them all.” 


_ TAMTIDEN 
DAME NATURE. 
Men say she is a priestess, stern and fair, 
Perfect in beauty, and ensphered with cal: 
Her rapt eyes lifted heavenward, unaware 
Of discord in Creation’s happy psalm. 





I know her as a kindly, ancient dame, 


Benign and garrulous through all the year; 
“ull of content, amid all change the same, 
Gladdening the seasons with her great good cheer. 


No goddess, lofty in fidelity, 

But busy, happy, friendly with all men; 
Wise and loquacious, innocently free, 

Telling of what shall be and what has been. 


She has unnumbered secrets in her care; 

She screens her mysteries with sound and sight; 
Yet half reveals their meaning every where, 

And hints it in the sunsets every night. 


She is a tender mother in the spring: 

She pets each little leaf and blade of grass; 
She teaches brooks and rivers how to ging, 

And loads the winds with blessing as they pass. 


And not less tender when the weary year 
Lies down and dies amid the withered leaves; 
She hath no more the treasures held so dear, 
Yet keeps her quiet patience, while she grieves. 


Daily, in trustful, kind simplicity, 
She shows to men her beauty’s excellence, 
Willing that every human soul should see 
Upon her happy face God’s evidence. 


Alike to poor and rich, to du and wise, 

She gives her flowers, her sunshine, and her breeze 3 
In every nook she hides some fair surprise, 

And leaves no spot unloved on lands or seas. 


Would that we all, like her, in rare good-will, 
Made room for all things in our sympathy; 
Content to labor patiently until 
God’s message, through our lives, is full and free. 
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MELANCHTHON, BY LUCAS ORANACH.—[FROM TILE FULL-LENGEPM WoUb-UUT. } 


EW of the many readers of this Magazine | every description; and shortly before his 
noticed in November, 1870, the statement | death, when he had, as well as was possible 
in daily journals of the sudden death of Will- | under the circumstances, taken an account 
iam Gowans, a bookseller, in New York. In| of his stock, he estimated that he had about 
this city there were many who knew him and | two hundred and fifty thousand bound vol 
his remarkable store of books, and to them | umes on hand, and pamphlets by myriads. 
the announcement of his death brought an Such a merchant deserves to be remem 
emotion of regret. For it is not likely that | bered on more accounts than one. He com 
we shall soon see such a man or such a store | menced life a poor boy, was always renown 
again. He had been for many years in the | ed for his strict integrity and unimpeachabl 
business, and conducted it on principles veracity, and by honest and steadfast labor 


quite different from any other of the nu-| had acquired a respectable fortune in addi 
merous dealers in old books. His stoek al- | tion to his vast accumulation of books. He 
Ways grew, never diminished. He confined | had peculiar ways of his own, was esteemed 
his purchases to no one department of liter- | by many a gruff and not overpolite dealer 
ature. Hence it resulted that his gather- 


while, on the other hand, he had favorites 
. e e . | . 
ings were immense, and included works of | among the numerous seekers after old books 
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and with them was always genial, communi- 
cative, fond of anecdote, and very cheery. 
He did not like to have men come in merely 
to see his stock and hunt it over without an 
object. The customer he was always de- 
lighted to see was that one who wanted a 
particular book, and knew what he wanted. 
To such a visitor, so soon as the fact of his 
sincere search was made plain, Mr. Gowans 
was always attentive; and if he had the 
book, produced it, with a running comment- 
ary on it, on the author, on different edi- 
tions of the work, and on kindred subjects 
suggested by it. He abounded in literary 
anecdote; and it is to be regretted that his 
personal memories of American books, au- 
thors, engravers, and literary men and things 
have not been more fully preserved. 

But it is not so much the purpose of this 
article to speak of Mr. Gowans as of his vast 
collection, which is now scattered under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. 

The stock was probably the largest of the 
kind in the world. We do not know of any 
such accumulation elsewhere, although we 
have examined many of the great collections 
in the hands of booksellers. There were 
many more valuable collections, but none so 
large, and probably none so wholly without 
arrangement. The stock was contained in 
a Nassau Street building, on the first floor, 
the basement, and a sub-cellar. The floors 
were nearly two hundred feet in depth from 
front to rear. 
shelved to the ceiling, and two rows of 


tables ran down the length of the first floor. | 


But as the stock increased it was piled, first 
on tables, then on the floors, until the mass 
of books was every where impenetrable, ex- 
cept by narrow alleys running here and 
there, and at length the piles began to top- 
ple over and fall into the alleys, so that the 
careless investigator was likely to tread on 
books at every step. The basement was a 
wonder, There was no gas, and the trusted 
customer who was permitted to search in its 
gloomy recesses was furnished with a kero- 
sene lamp having no chimney, and casting 
a dim, flaring light on vast piles lying in 
confusion every where, and which, in several 
parts of the long room, were not less than 
ten or fifteen feet in thickness. Of course 
thousands of books were buried out of sight 
in these masses, and the owner himself knew 
little of what he possessed in his great cata- 
combs. 

The contrast between such a place and 
the old bookstores of Europe was very great. 
Colbacchini, in Venice, has a lung row of 


look almost like a palace library. Weigel, 
in Leipsic, has his splendid collections ar- 
ranged on shelves in stalls, so that each book 
can be found by catalogue in a moment. 
Most of the European dealers keep their old 
books invisible to customers, expecting to 





sell by catalogue exclusively, or to bring out 
and show all the books of a particular clas¢ 
which may be asked for. And the dealers 
of Europe are generally careful in their pur- 
chases, so that their stock contains but little 
that is trash. Our old friend in New York 
had grown up from selling in the street-stal], 
where second-hand school-books and 4)| 
kinds of cheap literature had their value. 
and he had never lost the habits of trade jy 
which he began life. So he had an immense 
amount of print on hand, which damaged in- 
stead of adding to the salable value of the 
white paper. For every book which was 
worth keeping there were five or ten that 
should have been sold to the paper-dealers, 

But, for all that, there were treasures in 


| that Nassau Street cellar which were wort) 


hunting after, though it was work to hunt 
for them. It was like excavating in old 
ruins. One could never tell what would 


| turn up, and now and then it was startling 


Originally the sides were | 


to see the jewels that came out of the heap. 
Like all lovers of old books, we had a 
special line of collection; and it happened 
to be one in which no catalogue could aid us. 
Until the late publication of the South Ken- 
sington Museum “Universal Catalogue,” 
there had been no attempt to make a com- 
plete list of books of the sort we desired; 
and let it be noted, in passing, that this cat- 
alogue is worse than none at all, and may be 
set down as the greatest waste of paper and 
printing-ink which has hitherto been made 
in the line of catalogues. For years past we 
have devoted considerable time to searching 
through the stock of Mr. Gowans for early 
works of art, and we found not a few. 
There are a great many old articles of 
value in America. For in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries among the emi- 
grants to these shores were many families 
who had been wealthy, and who brought 
with them a few old treasures, in books, or 
pictures, or articles of virtu. These treas- 
ures remain here, scattered about, and some- 


| times they come to the auction-room, or are 


brought to the dealers. The accumulations 
of a New York dealer in a long life devoted 
to the business may well happen to contain 
rare gems. During the last twenty years 
many libraries have been brought to Ameri- 
ca, and very many books for American col- 
lectors. It is a somewhat curious fact that 
many Americans, especially young collectors, 


| enjoy the plan of selling their collections and 


beginning again. So, too, it happens that 
in our fast and changing life, full of ups and 


! downs, the wealthy man of to-day may send 
rooms in an ancient palace, and the rooms 


his treasures to the auction sale next month, 
and they vanish into all sorts of old shops 
and out-of-the-way places. Many modern 
emigrants, too, bring articles of no small val- 
ue. We have before us now a pencil sketch, 
which, if indeed genuine, is of the highest 
interest, since it is a head of old Michael 


. 


We LE 
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EXTRACT (REDUCED) 


Wohlgemuth, on very ancient paper, with the 
monogram of Diirer, and the date 1429. It 
belongs to the collection of a gentleman in 
this city, and was obtained by him from an 
old German house-decorator, who stated that 
his father found it pasted on the wall of a 
room in Nuremberg among many other draw- 
ings and engravings, which were torn off in 
repairing the house. 

Few persons imagined, and perhaps still 
fewer cared, what a mine of value and in- 
terest was in the Nassau Street cellar, or 
what great thoughts of great men, poets, 
theologians, reformers, artists, lay concealed 
in the heaps of books. 

Many collectors and many learned men 
remember the library of Dr. Kloss, of Frank- 
fort, which was sold at auction in London 
so long ago as 1835. It somehow occurred 
that a large part of this library came to New 
York, and was resold here, and enriched nu- 


merous collections. A considerable number 


FROM DURERS TRIUMPHAL 














AROH.—[SEE PAGE 393.] 


of the books were bought by Mr. Gowans. 
In excavating the heaps in the basement we 
came on not a few of the boeks of Dr. Kloss, 
each having his book plate. They were 
honorable books, not in their own age and 


character alone, but for their associations 


and old companionship. They were once part 
of a great collection, and stood on shelves 
by books that were priceless for their histo- 


ries. 


Dr. Kloss was a great collector of early 
typography, and became, apparently without 
knowing it himself, possessor of the books 
of Philip Melanchthon, a large number of 
which were crowded with marginal notes in 
the reformer’s autograph. The library of 
Melanchthon probably descended to his son- 
in-law, Peneer, who afterward edited his 
works. Peucer was imprisoned for eleven 
years, on some charge, and when liberated 
found that his wife was dead, and his library 
and property gone. The books remained 
mostly together somewhere, no one knows 
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where, until they fell into the hands of Dr. 
Kloss. He had also, as he states in a letter 
published in the sale catalogue of his libra- 
ry, purchased many other great libraries. 
He had bought all the books of John von 
Dalburg, Bishop of Worms, of Bernard Adel- 
man, and of the cathedral of Esslingen. Out 
of which of these collections came the vol- 
umes in the Nassau Street store it is now 
impossible to say, for it is too late to inspect 
them. We have several of them before us 
as we write, but these contain only the 
book plate of Dr. Kloss. One is a very beau- 
tiful and perfect specimen of the typography 
of Herman Bongart, of Cologne. It is with- 
out date, but Bongart printed in Cologne at 
the close of the fifteenth century, and print- 
ed well, too, for the type of this book is clear 
cut old black-letter, and the red and black 
ink shines as bright and pure in color to- 
day as when it was impressed nearly four 
hundred years ago. The book is a Flemish 
translation of Thomas 4 Kempis, “ De Imita- 
tione Christi”—a rare edition, and probably 
the first in this dialect. The pious printer, 
at the end of the register, or table of con- 
tents, says, ‘‘Orate pro impressore unum 
Ave Maria,” and doubtless secured by this 
means the prayer of many a devout reader 
of the book, which has always been highly 
esteemed by good Christians of every de- 
nomination. It is in a peculiar dialect. 
The title commences thus: Dyt is eyn kostlich 
devoit boecken, and it is said to be translated 
us dem latin in guden dutsschen. Early edi- 
tions of the “ Imitatione” are always prized ; 
but we have not been able to find this de- 
scribed in any of the numerous works which 
profess to give lists of the various editions. 
We have, however, one interesting volume, 
which, although found in Mr. Gowans’s collee- 
tion, and not coming from the Kloss libra- 
ry, seems to have belonged to Melanehthon, 
and to be enriched with his notes. It is a 
Theophylactus, the Basle edition of 1524; in- 
teresting on other accounts also. It is well 
known that Mélanchthon was in the habit 
of making numerous notes on the margins of 
his books, and that his friends, who were 
enthusiastic in love and admiration for him, 
would often persuade him to give his anno- 
tated copy in exchange for a new one, which 
in its turn would soon become rich with his 
autograph. The present volume is thickly 
annotated in red ink on the first sixteen fo- 
lios, after which occurs only here and there 


a note in black ink, as if the latter had been | 


made in a first cursory reading of the vol- 
ume, and then the red-ink notes, full and fre- 
quent, in careful study; but the book was 
probably given away when he had gone in 
this study only so far as the tenth chapter 
of Matthew. 

This edition of Theophylactus is other- 
wise interesting for its typography. It con- 
tains some of the same ornaments and initial 


letters which Dibdin and others have made 
| famous—found by them in the Polydore Vir- 
_ gil of 1534—and among them the celebrated 
group of the farmer’s family chasing the fox 
| which has stolen the goose. This cut, which 
|forms part of a title-page border in some 
| books, is used in the Theophylactus as tly 
| head-piece to a chapter. The book is wort) 
| the special attention of lovers of old wood- 
| cuts on account of the title-page, composed 
of four blocks, each marked with the letters 
I. F., and the other illustrations from tly 
‘same hand. This I. F. was one of the best 
artists on wood of that period; and from 
| the presence of these cuts (some of which 
are unknown to any writers on art) in a 
book of Cratander’s, in 1524, 1i would seem 
| hardly possible that he could have been, as 
sometimes supposed, John Froben. 
We found Peucer’s edition of Melanchthon, 
}a superb set of old folios, in Nassau Street, 
each volume containing the fine full-length 
portrait by Lucas Cranach, and the small 
half-length portrait, also by Cranach, on 
each title-page. There was a warm persou- 
al friendship existing between the artist 
burgomaster of Wittenberg and the two 
| great reformers, Luther and Melanchthon. 
Cranach painted and engraved their por- 
traits repeatedly, and there is no extant 
likeness of Melanchthon more speaking than 
this full-length wood-cut. What an age that 
was when the Reformation was shaking Ger- 
|many! All ages have their arts and inven- 
| tions; but no age had more to boast of, and, 
curiously enough, no city more than old Nu- 
remberg, when Melanchthon went down there 
and contracted his warm friendship with 
Albert Diirer. There was much that was 
congenial in the characters of the two men. 
Little as we know of it, there was a very 
brilliant circle in the old Bavarian city just 
about that time, and the whole world feels 
their influence to-day. Recall the exquisite 
iron-work of Peter Visscher and the seulp- 
| ture of Adam Kraft, and Peter Hemlein in- 
venting the Nuremberg eggs (the first pock- 
et watches), and John Schoner making the 
first globe of the world, and Hartman dis- 
covering the variations of the compass, aud 
a score of others, all living and working in 
| the first half of the sixteenth century in one 
city. Above all, think of Albert Diirer, the 
;man who made the first epie pictures, who 
reformed art, and gave birth to the glory of 
the German school. 

We found him in the Nassau Street shop: 
for we found a copy of “ Alberti Dureri cl:- 
rissimi pictoris et geometre: De symmetria 
partium in rectis formis humanorum corpo- 
|rum; Libri in Latinum conversi.” This is the 

work on which Diirer was engaged, and which 
he had ready for the press when he died, in 
1528. The first edition, containing four books, 
in German, was published for his widow in 
that same year; but this second edition, in 
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Latin, containing only two of the four books, 
was not issued until 1582, 
certain peculiar interest in connection with 
Diirer’s married life. As we opened it by the 


and it possesses a 


flaring light of a kerosene lamp, among the 
heaps in the Nassau Street basement, we 
were carried back to a history which has as 
much of emotion as any that the lives of the 
vreat artists have ever furnished us; for this 
edition was published at Nuremberg in 1532, 
So it seems that 
Agnes continued the publishing business in 
the old house at least four years after Albert 
had been carried along Adam Kraft’s Via 
Dolorosa to the cemetery of St. John. 

Writers on Diirer have generally been con- 
tent to accept an old story, from a worthless 
source, as the account of Agnes Diirer’s life 
with her husband, and drop all mention of 
her after his death. So we seldom find any 
account of her after-life beyond the fact that 
she inherited all that had been the property 
of the artist. 

No woman has been more vilified in his- 
tory than Diirer, and 
nersuaded, more wrongfully. 


in edibus vidue Dureriane. 


Agnes none, we are 
She may have 
been worse than she is represented, but there 
is no evidence of it; and until 
better witness against her than Bilibald 
Pirkheimer should be regarded as a 
loved and lovely woman. It is strange that 
so many admirers of the great master who 
have written concerning his life have been 
content to follow this old story, told by aman 
notoriously unfit to express an opinion about 
a virtuov ; woman, and do not seem ever to 
have entertained a notion that 
tions were unworthy credit. If he were oth- 
erwise credible, it would tell much against 
him that he should volunteer to a stranger a 
sharp tirade against the character of a wom- 


we have a 


she 


his accusa- 


an with whom he confesses his relations have 
been always unfriendly. What business had 
this fat egotist to write such a letter about a 
woman at all? If he would be guilty of 
such a letter about the wife of his friend, we 
can well believe that he would not stop at 
falsehood. 

Let us gather all the testimony which ex- 
ists on the subject of Agnes Diirer’s charac- 
ter, and we shall find that Bilibald Pirkhei- 
mer is the solitary witness against her. Upon 
analyzing his evidence, we find this to be the 
state of facts. After Diirer was dead, Pirk- 
heimer had oceasion to write a long letter 
to one Tcherte, in Vienna; and, alluding to 
Diirer’s death and his own relations to him, 
he breaks out into a tirade against Diirer’s 
widow. He says, in substance, that she had 
always regarded him as her enemy, and that 
since Diirer’s death she would not see him 
nor have any thing to do with him; he as- 
cribes Diirer’s death to her, says that she 
worried him always, and the specific effect 
which he charges her with producing was 
that Diirer was dried up, and did not dare 
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to go into society or indulge in gayety. He 
had often expostulated with her, and told 
her that she would kill her husband by keep- 
ing him so closely at work. 


But he only met 
with her ingratitude; 


for whoever was a 


friend of her husband’s she regarded as 


an 
In this same letter he complains 
that Agnes had disposed of a pair of stag’s 
antlers, and many other fine things of Dii- 
rer’s, Which he had wanted, but she 
them for a mere trifle, and did not let him 
know. 


enemy. 


sold 


Here comes in asuspicion. If Agnes loved 
money so much, why throw away these fine 
things? And, again, what is Pirkheimer’s 
motive in writing all this tirade about his 
friend’s wife and himself to a stranger? for 
Tcherte appears by this very letter to be a 
new correspondent, not an old friend. Above 
all, who was this Pirkheimer, and what his 
character, that we may weigh his testimony 
against a woman, a widow, and the widow 
of his friend? In this same letter he tells 
Tcherte that she and her sister are pious and 
honorable women, but that he would prefer 
to have business with a loose woman rather 
than with such a scolding, fault - finding, 
pious woman. Now Pirkheimer, as we know 
trom abundant evidence, had much familiar- 
ity with loose women. Beyond dispute, he 
was a fat, sensual man, given to free life, de- 
nying himself nothing on the score of moral- 
ity, and both in his correspondence and his 
intercourse with Diirer seeking to make him 
the confidant of his adventures, and receiv- 
ing always admonitions in return, given 
sometimes sharply and sometimes in ridi- 
eule. His character was such that we are 
fully justified in regarding him as unfit to 
express an opinion in regard to a pure wom- 
an. We will take his testimony, therefore, 
only for what it is worth, and out of his own 
story of his relations to Agnes Diirer con- 
struct a history which seems far more likely 
to be the true one than this which has gen- 
erally been accepted from his tirade. 

iirer and Pirkheimer were friends in 
boyhood. The latter was rich, and of high 
rank in the old city; the former was poor, 
the son of an honest goldsmith, who had 
counted no less than eighteen children in his 
family, most of whom, indeed, had died in 
very early life. As they grew up the friend- 
ship continued; but while the artist was 
driven to hard work for his bread, the rich 
man devoted his life to luxury. Diirer mar- 
ried a young girl of good family and of great 
beauty. 
proved. 


for good, 


He needed just such a wife as she 
Her influence on his life was all 
Pirkheimer grew to be a dissolute 
man, and Diirer had hard work to resist his 
constant desire to carry him off from his wife 
and his studio to join in “ gayety.” Then 
commenced the differences between the art- 
ist’s wife and his friend. We can plainly 
see what he means when he writes to Tcherte 








BILIBALD PIRKHEIMER.—[FAO-SIMILE OF OUT BY TOBLAS STIMMER, AFTER 
DURER.] 


that she prevented Albert from going into 
society or indulging in gayety. The sort of 
society and gayety which Pirkheimer de- 
sired him to enjoy is abundantly evident 
from his correspoudence when the artist was 
in Venice. The young wife had a more pow- 
erful influence on the artist than his old 
friend and all his alluring temptations. The 
result which came about is just what we oft- 
en see in modern life. The friend of the man 


takes a strong dislike to the woman who! 


wins the greater influence, and the woman 


never can forgive the man who wishes to | 


draw her husband from her to low and vile 
associations. 

There is a story, founded on Pirkheimer’s 
tirade aforesaid, that Agnes used to sit above 
her husband’s working-room, and keep him 
at his work by speaking through a hole in 
the ceiling. Absurd as this is, we can im- 
agine its origin. If such a hole there was, 
we have little doubt that sometimes, when 
Albert was bored to the last extreme by such 
lazy loungers as Pirkheimer, stupid from 
last night’s excesses, and not able to see that 
his friend wanted to be at work, Agnes 
would come to his help by calling out, “ Al- 
brecht, are you alone?’ Iam coming down 
We would take our atftidavit 
that through that hole in the ceiling a thou- 


to see you.” 
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sand kind words went y 
and down, and never on 
either way that was not 
loving. 

Dismiss Pirkheimeran, 
his libels from our minds 
and we may construct fo. 
Diirer a home full of aj 
that was beautiful an 
lovely. He had his moth 
er, and it was the deligh 
of his life to care for he; 
in the lonesome years of 
coming age; his young 
brother, whom he watch. 
ed and guided with ten- 
der anxiety; above all, 
his gentle, beautiful, and 
faithful wife, whose face 
is the Madonna that h 
best liked of all his works, 
always with him, always 
enjoying with him those 
wonderful conceptions of 
the beauty and grande 
of the unseen world, thos 
exquisite home ideas of 
the life of the Virgin 
mother of the Lord, shar- 
ing constantly his every 
thought of earth and 
heaven. 

N But we are not disposed 
to deal with imaginations 
now. We prefer a plain 
discussion of known facts. 
There is a great error, and succession ot 
errors, in which writers have followed on 
another like a flock of sheep, concerning 
Diirer’s letters to Pirkheimer written from 
Venice in 1506. The first mistake is made 


| in regarding it as strange that he so seldom 


mentions his wife, and that his few messages 
to her are so cold. Enough, in reply to this, 
that he knew his wife’s opinion of Pirkhei- 
mer, and their established dishke, and he 
therefore exercised discretion and judgment 


| in his correspondence. 


In substance, he is to be understood as 


| Saying, “ You and I are friends, but let my 


| wife alone.’ 


| 


’ 


Curious blunders are made by 
all translators of the queer old Bavarian di- 
alect in which he writes. One serious blun- 
der occurs in the latest English book—a very 
good book, too—Mrs. Heaton’s—where the 
meaning of a sentence is wholly changed. 
Pirkheimer had spoken in his coarse way of 
many persons and things, and, among others, 
had for once ventured to speak of the art- 
ist’s wife. His remark was, in effect, that, 


if Diirer did not hasten home, “I will make 
love to your wife.” The word which we 
translate “make love” is capable of several 
translations, conveying a coarse idea, or 2 
more common signification—tease, annoy, 
| torment. 


Diirer’s reply is short, sharp, and 
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distinet, but strangely mistranslated by Mrs. 
Heaton, by Scott, and by others. He does 
not say, “* You may keep her till death.” He 
»ever wrote such a brutal sentence. But he 
replies, simply, “This is wrong; you will 
bring her to her death.” The only meaning 
properly to be extracted from this is a re- 
proof as sharp as he could use to his credit- 
or, to Whom he was then under heavy obli- 
gations, and ufiable to pay. Neither is Agnes 
the “reckon-mistress” named in these letters. 
On the contrary, coupled as this “ reckon- 
mistress” is with women of loose character 
of Pirkheimer’s acquaintance, she is clearly 
one of them, and no one should have dream- 
ed that Diirer joined his wife and such per- 
sons in one sentence. 

Her reputation as a saving person is to her 
credit, since we have abundant evidence that 

he was not niggardly, Pirkheimer to the 
contrary notwithstanding; for she never 
seems to have restrained Diirer in his free 
purchases of curiosities and objects of taste 
in art, and the furniture of their home was 
luxurious and elegant for the period. Many 
a money -lender has found an artist’s wife 
much more careful to compel exact and hon- 
est dealing than the free and careless artist, 
and has thenee taken deep offense. 

We know so little of Diirer’s private life, 
have such very brief extracts from his jour- 
nals and correspondence, and possess so lit- 
tle on which to construct his home life, that 
every one seems to have seized on Pirkhei- 
mer’s letter to Tcherte, and thereon founded 
the current theory about Agnes, interpreting 
every possible suggestion by this false light. 

We know absolutely nothing about the 
family life in the old Nuremberg house, 
save only that Diirer lived at home and 
found his pleasures there. And from that 
old home at length Diirer “ emigravit,” as 
saith the record on his tomb—went away to 
another and fairer country, where many of 
his dreams became realities of glory. No 
record is left us of the later hours of his 
life, in the gloom that was settling in the 
artist’s chamber. We may believe, if this 
miserable libeler, Pirkheimer, can be kept 
silent while we imagine the scene, that those 
last hours were full of tender and holy con- 
versation, not unmingled with lookings for- 
ward toareunion. It was doubtless agreed 
that they two would rest together until fhe 
resurrection, for he was laid in her father’s 
tomb. 

Then she was left to the world and her 
memories of the man who, more than all 
other men, had taught Germany to love the 
beautiful, and filled it with that exceeding 
splendor of light which to this day charac- 
terizes German art. 

As soon as they had Jaid the artist in the 
grave, Pirkheimer sought to possess himself 
of the treasures of art with which he had 
been surrounded. They were many and 
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valuable. The incident of the stag’s horns 
but There were other beautifw 
things, know, and Pirkheimer 
says to Tcherte, and Agnes did not let him 
have them. Why should she? He had al- 
ways been her traducer, had long sought in 
vain to sow discord between her and her hus- 
band, and she had good right to have done 
with him thenceforth forever. Doubtless 
she very plainly gave him to under 
stand, and distributed the memorials of the 
artist among those who could share with her 
the memories of an affection that had always 
been offensive to the man who had so much 
and so long vilified her. Then the ire of the 
fat patrician arose, and he went storming 
around Nuremberg, telling all men that if 
Diirer had only drank more wine and eaten 
more suppers and lived a gayer life with him, 
he would have lived longer. And this being 
his prominent sensation at the time, he can 
not resist the temptation to put it in a letter 
to Tcherte, a stranger to whom he had ocea- 
to write; and the letter survives to 
darken the memory of Agnes. Thus the 
evil that this man did lives after him. 

This book, which came from the @dibus of 
the Diirer widow, carries one directly to the 
old house at the corner of the street as you 
come in at the gate-way from the cemetery. 
It was not the same place when the book 
was printed that it used to be: the same, 
indeed, in stone and plaster and timber, and, 
for that matter, it is the samenow. But the 
men were gone that used to be there, and, 
above all, the gentle and noble soul of the 
That expression, “ publish- 
edin the house of the Diirer widow,” may in- 
dicate that this same old house was used for 
the mechanical processes of printing as well 
This is little more than a 
surmise, but it seems highly probable that 
Diirer himself had supervised the printing 
of his engravings, both on copper and wood, 
in his own house, in which there was ample 
room for it. Whether this be so or not, there 
is abundant evidence that there were collec- 
tions of men of note in the art world gath- 
ered in Diirer’s house during his lifetime, 
and his pupils who worked there under his 
supervision became, in after-days, men of re- 
nown as painters and engravers. The Kaiser 
Maximilian accustomed, doubtless, to 
visit him in his working-room, and per- 
haps sat by while he drew the splendid de- 
signs of the triumphal arch in honor of the 
good but vain old emperor, or the few blocks 
of the “ Triumph” which are from his pencil, 
among the many by Burgmair. What, when 
you come to think of it, could be more strik- 
ing than this—to find in a New York heap of 
old books a copy of one of Diirer’s works, 
with designs printed from his own blocks, 
and the book itself sold once by the fair and 
much-abused Agnes in that to 
which all the world now makes a pilgrimage? 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN.—[EXTRAOT FROM DURBER’S “* TRIUMPHAL CAR.” } 


And then, at another time, we found there 
the best edition of Pirkheimer’s own works 
(folio, Frankfort, 1610), He has long been 
forgotten, except as the friend of the great 
artist. He took care himself to keep alive 
this relation. This edition of his works con- 
tains a description of the triumphal ear 
of the Emperor Maximilian, “invented” by 
Rirkheimer and published by Diirer, with a 
copper-plate illustration which was probably 
engraved by Henry Ulrich. There is a well- 
known painting in the hall of the town- 
house in Nuremberg, attributed to Diirer, 
representing this car. The wood-cut, on 


several sheets, which is from the pencil of 
Diirer, has become rare, though several edi- 
tions were published. It appears that Pirk- 
heimer made a formal presentation of his 
invention to the emperor, and received a 
formal acceptance, dated March 29, 1518. It 
is probable that the wood-cuts were thus 
presented, and the painting in the town-hall 
was afterward executed by Diirer, or his pu- 
pils under his direction. 

It represents the emperor in a small way, 
surrounded by the conceptions of the de- 
signer in a large way. Maximilian is seated 
in a gorgeous car, attended by all the vir- 
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tnes. Reason holds the reins of twelve 
porses, each horse being attended and led 
by a genius, such as Prudence, Moderation, 
\lacrity, Firmness, ete. The work is not 
one of the best of Diirer’s, but it has some 
creat features. The copper-plate of Ulrich 
ci feeble, and gives an inadequate idea of 
the original wood-cut, or of the painting. 

In this of 
writings we have a description of a much 
more important work by Diirer, “The Tri- 
umphal Arch of Maximilian.” 


same collection Pirkheimer’s 


This gigan- 
tic work, as published, was, or was to have 
been, on ninety-two blocks, making, when 
the 
picture ten feet and a half high by nine feet 
The execution is in Diirer’s boldest 
and best style of drawing. The history of 
the work is somewhat confused and uncer- 
tain. But it is here described as a “ Porta 
honoris,” 1515. It is followed by 
descriptions of other arches, to Charles V. 
and Maximilian IL., erected in Nuremberg. 
It is, therefore, not impossible that there 
erected such an ornamental 
arch on some oecasion in 1515 in a street or 
square of Nuremberg, and that Diirer after- 
ward made drawings, and published them, 
representing this arch. 


impressions were gathered in order, a 


broad. 


erected in 


was actually 


The title is suscep- 
tible of two translations, either that the de- 
scription is by Stabius, or that the arch was 
erected by Stabius. We have not space here 
to discuss the origin of the design, but the 
work as published is probably the grandest 
extant triumph of the art of wood-engraving. 
When we retlect that twenty-five years be 
fore its appearance the world had no higher 
conceptions or examples of the art than were 
furnished by Schedel’s ** Nuremberg Chron- 
icles,” we may well call this the triumph of 
Diirer rather than the arch of the emperor. 
We found this edition of Pirkheimer 
bound in the same covers with the works of 
Mareus Welser, the 
mously thick folio, containing in all about 
fifteen hundred pages. At first we did not 
observe the second book, occupied 


two making an enor- 


hatu- 
rally with the thoughts of Diirer which the 
first had suggested, and it was some time 
had read the title, “ Marci 
Velseri, etc., Opera,” printed at Nuremberg, 
1682. Mareus Velser, or Welser, as_ the 
name is commonly printed in English, be- 
longed to the wealthy family of that name 
in Augsburg, who, with the Fugger family, 
exercised immense power by means of their 
great wealth, both in Germany and through- 
out the world. Bartholomew Welser fitted 
out an expedition to take possession of Ven- 
ezuela, which Charles V. had pledged to 
him for a debt. Marcus, born in 1558, was 


before we even 


one of the most learned and accomplished 
men of his day. He was wealthy, was a 
senator and pretor of Augsburg, and a great 
patron of literature and literary men. This 
volume recalls, by the name and by one of 


~% 
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the engravings, the most memorable event In 
the annals of the Welser family, and one of 
the most romantic incidents in royal history. 
In 1547, when the imperial 


session Augsburg, 


cliet in 
Ferdinand of Ty rol, 
son of the emperor, a boy of only nineteen, 
saw Philippina We lser, then seventeen, the 
young daughter of the merchant and bank- 
er, and loved her at first sight. She 
regarded as the most beautiful woman of her 
time, and her portraits, which abound in the 
Tyrol and at Vienna, abundantly justify the 
reputation. 


was 
at 


was 


They represent her as a girl of 
very perte ct features and clear complexion, 
with an expression of almost saintly beauty. 
Ferdinand knew that his father would never 
consent to a union so beneath his position, 
and made a secret marriage with the beau- 
tiful Augsburg maiden. It proved a hap- 
py union, and although it was twelve years 
before 


the emperor would see her, she was 


then so very winning that he yielded at the 


} 
sight 


, and acknowledged her as his daugh- 
ter. If you have ever been at Innspriick, 
the noble old city in the heart of the Tyrol, 
you will have visited the church where the 
bronze the tomb which 
Maximilian, by his will, ordered for himself, 
but has never been brought to occupy, and 
you will have gone up into the silver chapel 
and at the monument where the 
beautiful Philippina lies in marble on the 
tomb which holds her dust. This tomb is 
represented in the volume of Marcus Wel- 
ser’s works, and the engraving reealls the 
valley of the Inn, the old castle of Amras, 
the church, and the statues. It is odd to 
associate two women like Agnes Diirer and 
Philippina Welser; 
are 


statnes surround 


looked 


but here, in one volume, 
the works of Pirkheimer, who made the 
one to be celebrated for parsimony, and the 
works of Welser, preceded by his life, in 
which the editor gives the history of the 
other, who went from the old city of Augs- 
burg to a throne. 

Pirkheimer’s works abound in letters to 
and from Erasmus. ‘There was no author of 
the sixteenth cent ury W hose works appeare ‘l 
in greater luxury of typography than those 
ot Erasmus of Rotterdam. Hew: 
ly associated with his friend Frobenius, the 
Sasle printer, and was, indeed, corrector of 
the press to that celebrated publishing house. 
Froben always made superb books out of 
the works of Erasmus, whatever the subject 
might be. 


s intimate- 


But Froben scarcely ever equal- 
ed an edition of Snetonius and other Latin 
authors, “ Ex Recognitione Des. Erasmi Ro- 
terodami,” which was published at Cologne 
We found 

It is es- 
pecially noteworthy on account of the superb 
series of initial letters, commonly known as 
“the playing boys,” and also for other orna- 
mental letters almost as fine. In the * Holz- 
schnitte Beriihmter Meister,” ete., of the late 


by Eucharinus Cervicornus in 1527. 
it in the Nassau Street collection. 
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INITIAL LETTER FROM THE ** PLAYING BOYS” ALPHABET, | 


Deutsche Schule, Albrecht Diirer, No. 36, we 
find two letters of this series, A and F, at- 
tributed to Diirer; and on the F the well 
known monogram of Diirer appears on an 
apple in the corner. It looks as if there were 
some error about this, for we have frequent- 
ly found the F without any such mark, and 
never With it; nor does the style of work in 
the letters fully assure us that they were Dii- 
rer’s. Nevertheless, they are very fine, and 
serve well to show the splendor of the typog- 
raphy of the period. Ornamental letters and 
ornaments of pages had been continued in 
typography from the earliest dates in the 
art, when they were introduced, because 
printing was an imitation of manuscript, 
and printed books were made to look some- 
what like the old manuscripts. The orna- 
ments which were engraved on wood were 
far in advance of the wood-cut illustrations 
in the early books down to the time of Dii- 
rer, and after his reform of the whole art of 
illustration the advance in the style of these 
ornaments kept even pace with the improve- 
ments in general illustration. 

We found also an edition of Livy, with a 


| dem philomusis omnibus, 8S. D.” 
Rudolph Weigel, Leipsic, 1851-54, under the | 


| invention of printing. 


, personally the elder Scheffer, who did not 


ORNAMENTS OF PAGES (REDUCED) FROM BASLE BOOKS.—[ABOUT 1530.) 


well-known page by Erasmus, which is jp. 
teresting on several accounts. It is a mag. 
nificent specimen of typography, ornament- 
ed with some very fine borders, and espe- 
cially with curious initial letters of varions 
kinds. Its chief value, however, is derived 
from the fact that it was printed at May- 
ence by John Scheffer, the son of Peter Scher. 
fer, who was the partner, and married thy 
granddaughter, of Faust, and whose later de- 
scendants claimed that he not only worked 
with Gutenberg, but was himself the jn- 
ventor of the art of printing with movable 
type. The body of the volume was published 
in 1518, and is followed by an exhaustive 
dex, printed a year later. This index is en- 
riched with a prefatory letter from Ulrie von 
Hutten, dated 1519, and a page bearing thi 
same date which commences thus: * Eras- 
mus Roterodamus, miso-barbaris atque iis- 


Ml- 


This page 
is the well-known eulogy of Erasmus on the 
There is yet another 
page in the volume, by Nicolaus Carbachinus, 
to the reader, which also contains matter of 
interest on the subject of the invention of 
the great art. 

There is some little confusion amone th: 
modern accounts of the Scheffer family. W: 
have adopted the orthography of the nan 
from the Livy before us. It was otherwise 
printed Schoiffer and Schoetfer. Faust, or 
Fust, having foreclosed on poor Gutenberg, 
did well to secure as his working partner in 
the new art the young Peter Scheffer, who 
knew more about it than any other man ex- 
cept Gutenberg. Faust had a son Conrad, 
who had a daughter Dinah, whom in atter- 
years Peter Scheffer married. Our printer 
of the Livy appears, therefore, to have been 
the son of Peter Scheffer, and the great- 
grandson of Johan Faust. 

Carbachius, in the page to the reader, 
speaks of John Scheffer: “ Caleographus, 
a cujus avo caleographice in hoe primum 
urbe inventa exercitaque est.” Erasmus, 
more cautious, and having, doubtless, known 
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e until about 1503, speaks of John 
Faust as the chief among the discover- 
ers. In an earlier edition of Livy, 
John Schetter himself, in some German 
verses, distinctly states that the art 
was invented by Gutenberg, and car- 
ried on to perfection by Faust and 
Schetter. 

There is, however, a distinct interest 
in this book, owing to the fact that it 
has a brief and characteristic preface 
by that odd, accomplished, reckless, 
learned, and wild author, poet, and 
knight, Ulric von Hutten. Just to see 
a book containing two prefaces, one 
after the other, by these two men, 
Erasmus and Hutten, in 1519, calls up 
at once the days of the Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum, when Hutten’s sharp 
and coarse wit did such service in the 
Reformation, and when he and Eras- 
mus were friends before the latter had 
quarreled with him and forbidden him pia ee 
his house. 


Why will not some one give us| man, around whom there lingers so much 
a biography of this strange and wonderful that might be 


called the romance of the 














ERASMUS.—[BY DEUTSOH, AFTER HOLBELN.] 
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Reformation, and also the romance of learn- 
ing and literature? Even his portraits, ex- 
isting in contemporary wood-cuts, are very 
searce. He was in face and form a contrast 
to Luther and Erasmus, and as great a con- 
trast to the slender Melanchthon. It often- 
times appears as if there were a certain spir- 
itual look on his countenance, which makes 


one think it would have been pleasant to | 
pass a summer day with the sometimes gay | 


and sometimes very sad knight in the castle 
of his friend Franz von Sickingen, which 
Hutten called “The Bulwark of Righteous- 
ness.” Many biographies have been given 
to the world, but few serve to make us ac- 
quainted with men as members of the social 


world. A skillful hand might work out a| 


great book, taking Ulric von Hutten as the 
central subject, and introducing the men and 
scenes of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Protestant and Catholic, among 
which he moved. 

That early part of the sixteenth century 
Was a stirring time for Europe, physically 
as well as morally. While Diirer was at 
work in his studio, and Mare Antonio was 
copying his plates in Italy, and Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael were winning immortal re- 
nown in Rome; while Erasmus was deep in 
his studies at Basle, and Luther was fight- 
ing the first battles of the Reformation all 
along the way from Worms to Wittenberg— 
the last great storm was gathering in the 
Eastern world, around the island of Rhodes, 
where the great order of St. John had been 


established for two centuries, and threaten- | 


ed still to restore by some new crusade the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, which had 
been lost on the fatal field of Hattin. The 
Turks were gathering their energies to drive 
the Cross from the Levant, and at length the 
tempest burst over the island, and in the 
year 1522 the contest, which had not ceased 
since the days of Saladin, was fought to a 
conclusion, and the Crescent triumphed. 

Books describing eveuts of importance, 
published at the time of their occurrence, 
possess a charm fully equal to that of the 
most fascinating romances. We found in the 
Nassau Street acenmulation an old French 
book, to read which was like opening the 
graves of the mighty dead, and talking with 
them face to face. It was “La grande Mer- 
ueilleuse et trescruelle oppugnation de la 
noble cite de Rhodes,” etc., ete., by Brother 
Jacques, Bastard de Bourbon, a book which 
was printed in Paris “ pour honneste per- 
sonne Gilles de gourmont—lan mil cing cens 
Xxvi. au mois de May;” and bound in the 
same covers another edition of the same 
work, “ Augmentee tout selon le vray Im- 
primee par le commandement dudit Seigneur 

lan mil cing cens vingt et sept, le premier 
iour Doctobre.” 

The first edition of this book (of 1525) 
has been catalogued at 400 franes in Paris. 


| Those of 1526 and 1527 are scarcely less rape 


The colophon at the end of the edition of 
1526 will convey some idea of the manner jy 


which the events recorded in the book they 


impressed the mind of the Christian world 
in Southern Europe. “ Cy finist ce present 
livre, intitule, le siege, oppugnation et prinse 
de la jadis honnoree et maintenant poyre 
desolee et captive cite de Rhodes (apres 
avoir prospere deux cens et quatorze ans en 
honneur), assiegee par le mauldit et sangui- 
naire sultam sellimam a present grand ture 


enemy de la foy chrestienne.” 


It was in its day the fresh, thrilling his- 
tory of that siege, and long resistance of the 
brave knights of the ancient order, which 
will be forever memorable. 

A wonderful siege, and a wonderful de- 
fense! Still, in our own day, soldiers study 
with profound admiration the story of bray- 
ery illustrated in that contest, and the lover 


| of romance, when by chance he takes up one 


of the volumes of Vertot, or, better still, picks 
out the old French of the Bastard of Bour 
bon, acknowledges that no fiction contains 
more brilliant achievements, no work of im- 
agination surpasses in splendor the deeds of 
the Knights of St. John in the defense of 
Rhodes against the Turks. Deserted by the 
Christian world, which had promised to sus- 
tain them, after incredible feats ef valor, 
they surrendered when resistance was not 
only vain but impossible, and on the Ist of 
January, 1523, abandoned the island to the 
misrule which curses it even until our day. 
These pages, found in the Nassau Street 
heaps, were exciting enough in their day. 
Those who read them in France in 1526-27 
knew by name the heroes, as we know the 
men of our own civil war. Turning over tle 
leaves now, we catch the names of Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam, the brave Grand Master, 
Pierre de Cluys, the Grand Prior of France, 
Mery Gombauet, Didier de Toulon, and many 
others, that sound like the names in old ro- 
mances which we read years ago; but they 
had the ring of truth when this ink was fresh, 
and each one of these heroes was renowned 
in Europe. It makes them real personages 


, to read in contemporary print how these and 


“plusieurs autres commandeurs et cheva- 
liers gens de bien deliberez de viure et mou- 
rir tous a la dicte breche.” It meant some- 
thing then and there when knights and sol- 
diers of the order resolved to live and die in 
the breach. 

We were not a little surprised one day at 
the discovery, in the basement heaps, of a 
wood -cut, published in 1552, representing 
a boat propelled by oxen turning wheels. 
Without having looked into the subject, we 
had always imagined that the idea of driv- 
ing boats in this way was only a Jittle older 
than the invention of the steamboat. Here, 
however, was very clear evidence of the great- 
er antiquity of the notion. It is in a folio 
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BOAT PROPELLED BY WHEELS.— 


volume entitled, “ Notitia utraque cum ori- 
entis tum oecidentis ultra Arcadii Honoriique 
Cxsarum Tempora,” ete., published by Fro- 
ben at Basle in 1552, and the boat is ascribed 
to ancient Roman times. It is said to be a 
war vessel, what we call a ram, propelled 
by oxen turning the wheels, and intended to 
run down or sink the vessels of an enemy. 
rhe projecting prow or ram’s head, designed 
to pierce another vessel, is under water, 
which has also been thought a modern idea. 
There is a curious old cut of a vessel with a 
wheel in the splendid Como edition of Vitru- 
vius, printed by Da Ponte in 1521, which 
has sometimes been mistaken for a boat pro- 
pelled by wheels, whereas it is a ship under 
full sail, and the wheel is placed on her side 
to measure her velocity and the distance 
traveled. The book of Froben is curious also 
on account of many quaint and remarkable 
engravings, Which have a monogram mark 
ascribed by Brulliot, on the authority of an- 
other author, to one George Scharttenburg. 
But Brulliot, with all his researches, had 
never seen this book, and it may, therefore, 
be regarded as somewhat rare. As early as 
1482, in a book printed at Verona, in Italy, 
there is a representation of a boat propelled 
by wheels, and we have discovered another 
iu a Vitruvius of 1523. 

Lying in a mass of books without covers, 


U-SIMILE OF 


A WOOD-Ot 


we picked up, one day, a small quarto of 
Mr. 
|Gowans, or some former owner, had judi- 


530 pages, lacking title-page, which 


ciously marked in pencil, 
wonders.” 


~2 medley of 
It was easily recognized as tne 
“ Ofticina Istorica” of Astolfi, especially as 
it contained the Aggiunta, with the cat- 
mark of Sessa, and the date 1605. Here 
was a volume which, by a series of facts 
connected with it, took us at once into the 
art school of Venice when Titian Ve- 
cellio was in his glory, for it contains wood- 
cuts which have been claimed as his original 
work. 


ereat 


Cresare Vecellio was an engraver in 
Venice, who published in 1590, and again in 
1598, a of costume prints, entitled, 
“ Habiti Antichi et Moderni di tutto il Mondo 
di Cesare Vecellio.” Another edition of this 
work was published in 1664, in which it was 
stated that the cuts were drawn by Tiziano 
Vecellio for his brother Cesare. 


book 


Meantime, 
between the publication of these editions, 
many of the cuts were used by Sessa to il- 
lustrate the “ Officina” of Astolfi. Incredu- 
lous readers might well be startled at being 
told that many “ original” works of Titian 
were a New York shop. But it 
may easily be true, though some doubt has 
been cast on the story, from the fact that 
Titian died in 1576, a man of only one year 
less than a century old, and Czsare’s book 


lying in 
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A VIRGINIA LADY.—[BY VEOELLIO, 1590.) 





One of the cuts, which in Vecellio’s 
“Habiti” represents the Habito dell, 
donne dell’ Isola Virginia, does servic, 
in Astolfi to illustrate the Honori de) 
la poverta. The book seems to con- 
tain some other cuts by Vecellio 
which are not to be found elsewhere. 
Sessa’s cat-mark, in a dozen forms, 
is well known to all collectors of old 
books, and it used to be thonglhit safi 
to purchase any book bearing it, since 
all his issues had value. 

Whether Titian ever drew on wood 
for engraving was long disputed, hut 
it is now well settled that he executed 
some drawings on large blocks, im- 
pressions from which are highly es- 
teemed. That he amused himself jy 
his extreme old age with some of 
these costume prints for his brother 
or relative is not impossible. There 
was not much originality in some of 
them, which are copies of older works, 
but a large portion of them are new 
in Vecellio’s book. It is uncertain 
whether he copied from Franco, or 
Franco from him, for this artist pro- 
duced a set of costume plates on cop- 
per, which were gathered in a book, 
now excessively rare, entitled “ Di- 
versarum Nationum Habitus Centum, 
etc., opera Petri Bertelii, Patavie, 
1589,” and another volume, entitled, 
“Additio ad duos superiores libros 
de habitibus diversarum nationnm,” 
which has a preface by Berteli, dated 
1591. A comparison of the books, as 
they lie together before us, leads to 
the curious question how far the art- 
ists on wood and copper may have 
compared notes while getting out 


was not published until some years later. | from presses, not far apart, the two sets of 
Nevertheless, the account in the edition of | costume pictures in publications which were 
1664 has many believers, and the cuts have | practically contemporary. They represent 


been frequently described as drawn 
by Titian. Astolfi’s book is a curi- 
ous medley, and would furnish ma- 
terial for a long and amusing ar- 
ticle. There were not many men 
or women known to history or story 
in his day who did not find places 
in the book as examples of one or 
another class. It might be entitled, 
Anecdotes illustrating Character of 
Men and of Women. Honest men, 
chaste women, men of great mem- 
ory, suicides, robbers, pirates, brave 
men, arrogant persons, witches, and 
necromancers—these are but speci- 
mens of the classification of histor- 
ical incident, divided into ancient 
and modern examples, which crowd 
the book, and which are gathered 
not only from the Old World, but 
from what little was then known 
in Europe of the Western continent. 
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in the main the same costumes, and some- 
times with very close resemblance to each 
other. Both books are now highly prized, 
and that of Vecellio has been reproduced in 
France in fae-simile at great expense. 

Very many early wood-cut illustrations 
were turned up among the masses in the 
Nassau Street basement. We found abun- 
dant proof there that Holbein did not de- 
sign the “ Icones” attributed to him, for we 
found the designs of the “ Icones” in Bibles 
published long before the Lyons cuts, and 
by subsequent investigations learned that 
these designs were old in Italy, France, and 
Germany, and had been growing and devel- 
oping in the hands of various artists for a 
long time before their the 
little Lyons volume. 

The reader, of course, understands that 
this is not an article on old books in general, 
but that its object has been to give, by a 
examples, a very incomplete idea of the ac- 
cumulations of one old New York shop. A 
European collection of the same kind would 
have furnished many books more rare and 
curious, but no collection could give us any 
more interesting subjects of thought in art 
or history. We have found among the books 
in this New York collection the 
some of the most celebrated presses in the 
world, and the works of many of the most 
eminent artists. We found there wood- 
cuts or engravings of Michael Wohlgemuth, 
Urse Graff, Albert Diirer, Hans Baldung 
Grun, Hans Burgmair, Hans Brosamer, Hans 
Holbein, Hans Schautielein, Springinklee, So- 
lis, Stimmer, Von Sichem, Londerseel, and 
many others of the German and Dutch early 
schools; Asneas Vico, Benedetto Mentagna, 
Cesare Vecellio, Anibale Caraeci, Giacomo 
Franco, the much disputed Zoan Andrea 
where shall we stop in the catalogue of Ital- 
ian artists, whose engravings adorn old 
books? The companionship of old artists in 
such an establishment is something wonder- 
ful. There were books which Peter Schef- 
fer himself had handled. There were ser- 
mons of Luther, printed at Wittenberg, with 
title-pages by various artists. There were 
hundreds of autographs, dated in the six- 
teenth century, of men who owned and loved 
the books three hundred years ago. Only 
looking at such books is like talking with 
the readers as well as the authors. We can 
imagine the smiles that stole over faces in 
those old centuries when they read passages 
at which we smile now, and some of the 
stains on old books are tear-drops. 

We have only named here and there a 
curious book, of antique interest, among the 
thousands in Mr. Gowans’s possession. 


appearance in 


few 


issues of 


Our 
own collection has been enriched with many. 
Others which were not in the line of our 
pursuit have been sold under the hammer, 
at prices ridiculously low. Think, for in- 
stanee, of the works of Justus Lipsius, con- 
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taining the treatise “ De Cruce,” with splen- 
did impressions of the engravings, selling, 
as it did the other day, under the hammer 
of Messrs. Bangs, Merwin, and Co., for fifty 
cents; or a fine copy of the old English 
translation of Eusebius and Socrates and 
Evagrius, the ecclesiastical histories, Field’s 
edition of 1619, sold for one dollar and some 
cents! 

It has been our purpose in this article to 
confine our notices strictly to the books we 
have found in one New York bookstore. We 
could add to the list a hundred volumes of 
equal and similar, or superior value and in- 
terest found in the same place, but we have 
only followed from one to another as the 
suggestion led, and enough has been said to 
answer our object in showing to American 
readers what treasures are at hand in New 
York for those who choose to hunt them up. 
We could name a few books picked up in 
Mr. Gowans’s store which have no general 
interest to the public, but which would 
bring enormous prices in Europe on account 
of their rarity. 

Similar collections, though not on so large 
a scale, are found in other American cities. 
We bought a few books some years ago in 
such a shop in Philadelphia, paying very 
high prices for them. One of these books 
needed rebinding, and as the original covers 
were old, we subjected them to the soaking 
process. The result showed that the boards 
were manufactured from the printed sheets, 
unfolded and uneut, of a rare old book. We 
obtained, of course, only a portion of the vol- 
ume, but that portion was valuable. The 
book is entitled, “ Richt way to the King- 
dome of Hevine is techit heir in the com- 
mandis of God, in the Creed and Paternos- 
ter, in the guhilk all Chrissine men sal find,” 
etc., We did not find this title, which 
we copy from Lowndes, but we rescued one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, including 
the colophon; and forty-eight duplicate 


etc. 


pages, also including the colophon, which is 


“Prentit in Malmw. Be Hoch- 
stratten the xvi day of October MDXXxX.” 
Where and what is Malmw. remains un- 
known, since it is not Malmo, and, probably, 
not Marlborough, as by some supposed; but 
the book was sold in the Chalmers sale in 
1842 for £10 158.; and there 


unique—no other copy known.” 


me Jhone 


“supposed 

So that a 
Philadelphia book-shop turns up two frag. 
mentary copies of a rare Scotch book by 
John Gau, of which, heretofore, but one copy 
was known, and which has been so highly 
esteemed as to be reproduced in fac-simile 
in the “ Bannatyne Miscellanies.” 

That this article shall wholly 
thrown away, we venture to suggest a moral 
to be derived from the subject. The time 
will come when the books and works of art 
of to-day will be as much desired for histor- 
ical purposes as we now desire those of three 


not be 
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centuries ago. Already we miss many such 
objects, lost out of reach, though published 
only within the century. The British Mu- 
seum preserves a copy of every publication 
made in all the world. America should, at 
least, collect and keep American books and 
engravings, and New York should do the 
work. In turning over American publica- 
tions we tind engravings marked with the 
names of artists of the latter part of the last 
and early part of this century, of whom no 
record exists, but whose works are among 
our earliest American engravings. Who can 
show a collection of their works, or give any 
idea of the extent to which their labors have 
influenced the minds of young or old in 
America? It is not too late to gather these 
scattered memorials of early art in our own 
country, and the practical way to do it is for 
some of our societies to apnoint committees, 
and these committees to advertise for dona- 
tions, and also devote some time to searches 
in the book-shops. The desired articles have 
little pecuniary value now, and those who 
happen to possess them will gladly aid in 
gathering them into folios or libraries, where 
they can be arranged, catalogued, and pre- 
served. 

In this very connection we recall the fact 
that there was one class, chiefly of small and 
apparently valueless books, which we regard- 
ed with great interest, and in which Mr, 
Gowans’s stock was very rich. If not now, 
the time will soon come when American 
collectors will seek the books to which we 
allude. There are three periods in the his- 
tory of wood-engraving which have promi- 
nent importance, and to which the attention 
of collectors will inevitably tend. The first 
period covers the origin of the art and its ad- 
vance to the Diirer period ; the second covers 
the sixteenth century, until its decadence. 
From the year 1600 to the close of the eight- 
eenth century there was hardly an engraver 
on wood worthy to be called an artist. The 
revival of the art in England under the in- 
fluence of such men as Bewick has already 
attracted the attention of collectors, and the 
works of Bewick command high prices be- 
cause of the great demand for them. Up to 
the present time, however, it seems to have 
escaped the attention of American collectors 
that the birth of the art in this country and 
its rise and progress were largely due to an 
American, many of whose works rival those 
of his contemporary Bewick. 

It was always a pleasure to find among 
Mr. Gowans’s books any one illustrated by 
Anderson, and we gathered many out of the 
Nassau Street heaps. They will be highly 
valued before many years. Few Americans 
are aware of how much they owe to Dr. An- 
derson, who has recently died at a very ad- 
vanced age. He was an artist of high ability, 
and for a long period was the only American 
wood-engraver of merit. No one need hesi- 
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tate to place some of his works by the side 
of Bewick’s. 

The art of illustration owes much more to 
wood than to copper or steel. While the 
gems of copper-plate work bring fabulons 
prices, and are well worth the money paid 
for them, it must be remembered that they 
were always works of luxury, for those on}, 
who could afford to buy them. The wood- 
cuts, on the other hand, were for all: and 
when Diirer drew on wood the story of the 
Passion, or when Titian sketched on wood 
the capture of Samson, or when such art- 
ists as Burgmair, and Virgil Solis, and Jost 
Amman, and Mentagna, and Vecellio, and 
scores of others that might be named, drew 
their designs on wood, to be carved out and 
printed in fac-simile, they left us clearer 
ideas of artistic power than we can ever 
hope to gain from elaborate works with the 
burin, or often repeated etchings of acid. 


BUILDING A HOUSE WITH A 
TEA-CUP. 
By MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
ee ET it alone, Lucy!” exclaimed Granny 
4 Grey to her young visitor. “ Why did 
you remove the shade ?” 

“ Well, dear Granny, only because I really 
wanted to see it.” 

“See it!” said the very handsome woman, 
with whom the aspect of youth yet lingered, 
“Why, darling, surely your eyes are not in 
the tips of your fingers? You could see it 
without removing the shade. You mean, I 
suppose, you wanted to feel it ?” 

Lucy laughed. In common with all the 
girls in Woolen Reach—the name of the 
village in which Mrs. Grey resided — she 
ealled her “Granny ;” “Granny” was the 
pet nae, the name of love, by which all 
the young people, boys and girls, recognized 
Mrs. Grey. Lucy Lynne was one of the good 
woman’s especial favorites. There were 
steadier and wiser girls in Woolen Reach; 
but there was not one gifted with a gentler 
heart or a kinder nature than Luey Lynne. 

“T do not know what I wanted,” laughed 
Luey; “but you all make such a wonderful 
fuss about that cup that I thought I should 
like to know why; and just now, when you 
had done reading, and closed the Book, leav- 
ing Mr. Grey’s spectacle-case in it for a mark, 
I am sure you sat for quite five minutes 
looking at that cup—at least your eyes were 
fixed on it—and yet—” The girl paused. 

“And yet what?” questioned Mrs. Grey. 

“Why, though your eyes were fixed on 
the cup, it seemed as if they were somehow 
looking beyond it; and then—indeed, your 
cheeks grew red, and your eyes had tears in 
them, and I thought, without intending it, 
you clasped your hands; and you got up and 
looked at the sheet almanac, and I thought 
you said to yourself, ‘Thank God!” 


an 
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“Why, Lucey,” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, “ what 
in observant puss you are! I little thought 
vou were watching me as a cat would a 
mouse.” 

“That won’t do, dear Granny,” laughed 
Lucy. “The cat watches the be- 
cause She wants to catch and eat it. Now 
you do not believe that I want to eat you Y” 

“No, dear child, I never thought you 
wanted to eat me,” answered Mrs. Grey, 
rhing in her turn; “but I did not think 


bau 


mouse 


vou were so observant.” 

‘Tam sure,” said Lucy, “ there are a doz- 
en tea-cups in the house much prettier than 
that old thing you lay such store by. 
one said here the other day that the ‘ willow 
pattern’ was considered very old-fashioned, 


some 


and in ‘bad taste ;’ and you said it was, and 
that you hated the sight of it, and would 
have anew dinner service as soon as yourship 
came home; but,” added Lucy, with a little 
pout, “that ship is a long time on the seas. 
{s long as I can remember I have heard you 
talk of what was to be done when the ship 
came home; perhaps, when it does, Granny, 
t may bring you a pretty cup to put unde 
the shade, instead of that ‘ willow pattern.’ ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Grey; “not all the cups 
that ever came from China, even 1f they were 
ied with gold, would be half as valuable in 
my eyes as that discolored old tea-cup of the 
‘ willow pattern,’ which I have cared for and 
cherished for thirty years; and Mr. Grey 
values it as highly as I do.” 

“Granny, will you not tell me why,” in- 
quired Lucey, “ that I also may value it? 
I know you think a great deal of it, for you 
always dust the shade with your own hands.” 

“Tf you can sit still, Lucy, and listen at- 
tentively, 1t will be a pleasure to me to tell 
you why I value that tea-cup. There! bring 
your favorite stool to my side and sit down, 
and you shall hear not an imaginary but a 
true story, which I hope you will remember 
all the days of your life. 

“You know my husband was a carpenter 
—indeed, I may say is; though he does not 
work as hard as he used with his hands, I 
think he does with his head, and I hear that 
his power of calculation is clear and rapid.” 

“Oh yes,” said Lucy; “I have heard Mr. 
Grey say that temperance kept his brain 
clear.” 

“T married him when I was very young,” 
continued Mrs. Grey—“ some said too young 
to take the cares of the world upon me ; but 
I thought my husband, who was a very well 
educated man, would teach me how to bear 
them—at least that was what I thought and 
believed ; but the real truth was, [loved him 
very dearly, and if there are faults, we are 
not inclined to see them in those we love.” 

“Then,” said that saucy Lucy, looking 
archly up into Mrs. Grey’s face, “I do not 
think, Granny, you love me very much, for I 
think you see all my faults, ever so big!” 
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i. My dear one !” replied her old friend, “] 
hope I see them all, because I am anxious 
my Lucy should be very perfect; and if het 
faults were not known, how could they be 
corrected ?- And she has just displayed one.” 

“A fault!” repeated Lucy, opening hei 
great gray eyes. 

“Yes; you interrupted me at the 
mencement of a st ry you said you wished 
to hear, and I now feel indisposed to tell it, 

“* Oh,” exclaimed the repentant Lucy, “ in- 
deed I will not do so again; I will be as si- 
lent as ever you could wish, and as attent- 


com 


ive; I did not mean to be rude, dear Gran- 
ny !” 

“Where did I leave off?” questioned Mrs. 
Grey. 

= You were 
faults in those we love,” replied Lucy. 

“Oh, I Well, dear, we had 
every thing very tidy and comfortable, and 
my husband had plenty of work. I did not 
think it then, but I had cause to mourn it 
afterward, that though I loved my husband, 
I was not as careful in my early married life 
as I should have been of his little home com- 
forts. His dinner was not always ready to 
the moment, as it ought to have been; nor 
was the hearth swept and the room tidied 
up, as it is a wife’s duty to see that it is 
when her husband from his 
day’s work. The hour or two of evening 
when the toil of the day is ended, should be 
the happiest of the four-and-twenty, and 
can not fail to be so if a household, howeve1 
small, is properly cared for. During the earl) 
days of our married life we never omitted 
reading a portion of the Testament, and 
sometimes singing the verse of a hymn, be- 
fore we retired for the night. Mr. Grey had 
a beautiful voice,” old lady, with 


said we not inclined to see 


remember. 


comes home 


said the 
very pardonable pride, “and, as you know, 
he leads in the church still. After we had 
been married about a year, it pleased God 
to make an addition to our family. That 
should have increased my dexterity, so that 
my attention to my child should not have 
been taken from, but added to, the comforts 
and pleasures of our home; but, instead of 
that, my new duties rendered me heedless, 
and often sloppish. My husband liked to 
see me trim and neat in my person. 
“*Katie,” he used to say, ‘I only ask to 
see your hair brushed and shining, and you 
apron and cotton gown—as they used to be 
clean.” He would often take the broom 
and sweep the hearth, and make up the fire, 
and put the white cloth on the table for sup- 
per; and though I knew that was what I 
ought to have done before he came home, 
yet—I don’t know how it was—I did not 
improve. I had grown rather too fond of 
gossiping with neighbors who were idler 
than myself, and carrying my child—who 
about to 
first baby 


certainly was a beauty have it 


admired. That was our - oul 
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dear blue-eyed boy. I almost seemed fond- 


er of showing him off than looking after 


my home. When rich married people don’t 
think as much of each other as they ought 
to do, they have many other things to look 
to for happiness; but if the lamp which led 
the poor to the altar grows dim, the house 
is dark indeed—the light of their life goes 
out with it!” 

Lucy looked at Mrs. Grey with wondering 
eyes; for she was the neatest and nattiest 
old lady you could see any where, and was 
held up as a pattern to all the young girls 
in the neighborhood. 


“T do not know now how it was, or when | 


it began, but we often forgot to read our 
chapter. My husband did not continue as 
good-humored as he had been during our 
early days, and I did not see how much of 
that was my fault for not making him com- 
fortable, as I had done at first. He was very 
fond of our baby, but the poor little fellow 
grew ill and peevish. He could not bear to 
hear itery. When it began to ery, he would 
take up his hat to go out. The very thing 
which ought to have sent us on our knees 
in supplication that our infant might be re- 
stored to health seemed to break in upon 
our prayers; and, instead of the hymn—ex- 
cept, indeed, on Sunday evenings—my hus- 
band, who had, as I told you, a beautiful 
voice, would bring home a new song which 
he wished to learn, so that he might sing it 
at the Tradesmen’s Club at the Blue Lobster. 

“Slowly but surely he began, instead of 
returning home in the evenings, to attend 


these club meetings. Then I saw my dan- | 


ger, and how foolishly, if not wickedly, I 
had acted, in not attending to my first earth- 
ly duty. 

“One morning—F never shall forget it— 
I rose determined to get my washing over 
and dried out of the way, as he had prom- 
ised to return early. There is nothing, ex- 
cept a scolding wife, more miserable to a 
poor man than finding the fire from which 
he expected warmth and comfort hung 
round with steaming or damp clothes that 
a brisk, good manager would get dried and 
folded before his return. 

“T had made such good resolutions; but, 
darling,” said Granny, after a pause, “I 
trusted to my own strength. I did not 
then, as I do now, entreat God’s help—ask 
for God’s help to enable me to keep them. 
I was too fond, in my young, proud days, of 
trusting entirely to myself—to my own will. 
Well, dear, I suffered one small matter or 
another to call me away, and an old gossip- 
ing woman and her daughter came and wast- 
ed my time; and when I heard the church 
clock strike, and knew my husband would 
be in in less than half an hour, and nothing 
ready to make him comfortable, though he 
had had a hard day’s work at the saw-pit, 
in wet weather, I could have cried with 





shame and vexation. My resolve had been 
so strong—in what? —in my own poor, weak 
strength! Well, I hurried; but it is harq 
racing after misspent time. My husband 
came in, dripping wet, about five minutes 
before his usual hour. He looked at me. and 
at the clothes-line that was stretched in front 
of the fire, and, with a small chopper that he 
had in his hand, he eut the line, and downy 
went my half-dried clothes on the not over. 
clean sanded floor. ‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,’ saith the proverb; but I did 
not give the soft answer, and the wrath was 
not turned away. 

“<«Very well, Katie, he said; ‘there is no 
place here for me to sit and rest, and no sup. 
per ready; but I can get sitting, resting, and 
supper at the Blue Lobster, where many a 
fellow is driven by an ill-managing w ife.’ 
And with that he turned out of the door. It 
was in my heart to follow him, to lock my 
arms round his neck, and, begging his par- 
don, bring him back. But I was vexed about 
the clothes, and forgot the provocation. That 
was his first night all out at the Blue Lob- 
ster, but it was not his last. I saw my error, 
and I prayed then for strength to do my 
duty; but somehow my husband had got a 
taste for the popularity that grows out of a 
good story and a fine voice, and he had felt 
that woful night what it was to be warined, 
when he was cold, by the fire of brandy, in- 
stead of sea-coal. Days passed; our littl 
boy, our Willy, grew worse and worse. Tim 
had been when Mr. Grey would walk the 
night with him on his bosom, to soothe him 
to sleep; but now, if the poor child wailed 
ever so heavily, he could not hear it. An- 
other child had been given to us, but she 


| only added to our difficulties. Then, indeed, 


I labored continuously to recall what I had 
lost, but’ drink had got the mastery. We 
were backward with our rent; my poor hus- 
band lost his customers, for he neglected his 
business; and both clothing and furniture 
went to satisfy our creditors, and that crav- 
ing which cries for more the more it gets. I 
could not bear the sympathy of my neighbors 
—for they would give me their pity—held me 
up as a suffering angel—while every hour of 
my life I recalled the time when neglect of 
my wifely duties first drove my husband to 
the public-house. 

“When sober, my. poor dear was full of 
sorrow, but he had not the strength to avoid 
temptation. He never used any violence to- 
ward me, though if I attempted to hold any 
thing back he wished to turn into drink, he 
would become furious, and tear and rend 
whatever he could lay his hands on. One 
terrible night he broke every remnant of 
glass and china that remained of what once, 
for a tradesman’s wife, I had such a store. 
Every thing was shattered, every thing 
trampled on and broken—every thing but 
that one cup.” 
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“And how did that escape ?” questioned 
Lucy. 

‘It contained the infant’s supper,” replied 
Mrs. Grey. “T saw his hand hover over it, 
nd the same moment his poor blood-shot 
eves rested on the baby, whose little out- 
stretched arms craved for its food. 
silent that moment must 
entered his heart; his arms fell down, and 
vithout an effort to support himself, he sank 
nto a heap upon the floor in the midst of the 
lestruction he had caused. I tried to get 
im on to where once a bed had been; we 
had still a mattress and a couple of blank- 


ts 


Some 


message at have 


Lucy did not speak, but her eyes were 
overflowing, and she stole her hand into that 
of Mrs.Grey. The good woman soon resumed 
her story: 

“T saw that even there sleep came to sub- 

ue and calm him. My poor child ate her 
supper and fell asleep, and my sick boy was 
ce rtainly better, and also slept. I crept about, 
vathering up the broken pieces, and endeav- 
cring to light the fire. A kind lady to whom 
I had taken home some needle - work that 
morning—for several weeks I had been the 
only bread-winner—in addition to the eight- 
cenpence I had earned, gave me a small quan- 
tity of tea and sugar; and an old pewter tea- 
pot that, however battered, would not break, 
seemed to me a comforter. He would awake, 
I knew, cold and shivering, but I hoped not 
until the Blue Lobster and every house of the 
same description were closed, and then his 
thirst would compel him to take some tea. I 
heard the church-clock strike one, and it was 
a joyful sound; no open doors, even to old 
customers, then. 
children’s blankets and my shattered 
husband, and prayed as I never prayed be- 
fore. 

“T had managed sufficient fuel to boil the 
kettle and create some degree of warmth, 
and I waited patiently and prayerfully for 
the waking. It came at last. The anger 
and the violence that had been almost in- 
sanity were all gone; only the poor broken- 
down man was there. He asked what 
o'clock it was. I told him the church-clock 
had gone half past one. He then asked for 
water. I brought him a cupful, another, 
and another, and then a cup of tea. After 
he had taken it, he gathered himself up and 
took the stool I moved toward him. I poured 
him out a fresh cup of tea. He looked for 
some little time vacantly at the table, and 
not seeing another cup, he pushed that one 
toward me. I drank, half filled it 
and moved it to his hand. 

“‘*My poor Katie,’ he said, and kept repeat- 
ing my name, ‘has it come to this—only one 
cup between us all? 


poor 


again, 


“¢ And enough, too,’ I answered, smiling 


as gayly as I could—‘enough to build a 
house and home on, if we trusted to tea.’ 


I knelt down between the ¢ 
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“*What is your meaning?’ he inquired. 
“T was almost afraid to say what I meant, 
but I took courage, while trembling. ‘I mean, 
darling,’ I answered, ‘that if we could both 
be with refreshment of 
soon better and blithe 


content we'd 


than 


tea, 
have a house 
ever we had.’ 

“*Pve been a bad father and a bad hus- 
band,’ he said—for by this time he had near 
ly come to himself 
too late to mend.’ 


‘but all is gone, and it’s 


“]T made no answer, but just drew down 
the blanket from the faces of the sleeping 
children—there never was any thing touch 
ed my husband like the little child. 

“<*Ts all gone?’ L asked; and with that he 
crushed his face down on his clasped hands 
as they lay on the table, and burst into tears. 
I knelt down beside him, and thanked God 
for the tears in my heart, but I was so choked 
I could not speak; and we staid that way 
Now 
what turns the mind will take 
Even while his face was wet with tears, my 
darling lifted it. 

“* Katie, he and it may seem to you 
nothing but a fond old woman’s fancy, but 


ever so long, neither saying a word. 
it is strange 


said 


I've always thought there was no music in 
the world ever so sweet as the way my hus- 
band says ‘Katie’ unto this day— Katie,’ 
he says, ‘let’s turn the cup, and see what it 
reads,’ Like all youngsters, I beheve, we 
had tossed many a cup, in our boy and girl 
days, just for langhter. He took it up quite 
serious like, and turned it, and as he looked 


into it he smiled. ‘There’s a clear road,’ 


he went on, ‘and a house at the top, and a 
wonderful lot of planks; 
for there is not a plank in or near the pit 
how. 

“<* But there will be,’ I answered, eagerly. 


they can’t be ours, 


‘It was only yesterday, down where the 
spinny overhangs the pool, I met Mrs. Grove- 
ley. She gave me a blithe good-morning, 
and asked if my goodman was going to turn 
his “Tell him to make haste 
from me,” she said, laughing like a sunbeam ; 
“for he’s too good a fellow to go on much 
longer as he’s been 
ness in him.”’ 


leaf soon. 


going. There’s good 

“*¢ Are you sure she said that?’ whispered 
my husband. 

“So I told him indeed she did, and more. 
‘She said she was waiting until you'd resolve 
to turn to like a man, and cut down the 
small lot of timber that’s waiting for you 
hatchet on the corner farm. ‘I’m deter- 
mined,” she continued, “no one but he shall 
fell those trees. As I shall want to use the 
planks in the spring, he has no time to lose.” 
She said something not pleasant about the 
public-house, but I could not let that pass; 
so I up and told her that it was my careless- 
ness and neglect that turned you from your 
own fireside.’ 

‘You should not have said that, Katie,’ 
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he answered. ‘I’ve been a bad husband and | 


a bad father, and I did not think there was 
one in the place now that would trust me 
with a day’s work ;’ and his voice shook and 
faltered, but he got it ont at last. ‘Even if 
I did take a turn, it’s not likely you could 
forgive me!’ 

“And then I fell weeping at his feet, and 
laid bare my heart, and repeated that if I 
had been what I ought to have been, and 
kept the house he put over me fresh and 
clean, as I ought to have kept it, instead 
of spending the morning of my days in van- 
ity and idleness, we need not have been two 
shivering sinners at that hour. I repeated 
again and again that it was my ways that 
drove him to find by the tap-room fire what 
he had lost at home; and then I lifted up 
my voice, and called to my Saviour to look 
down and help us both. I, with my voice 
full of tears, promised my husband if he 
would try me—only try me—he would see 
what a home I would make for him. He 
was always one for a little joke, and even 
then he said, and twirled the cup, ‘A well- 
plenished house in a tea-cup; one tea-cup 
between us,’ 

“Ves IT said, ‘if nothing stronger than 
tea flows into that cup, or wets our lips out 
of that cup, we will build our house’ 

“We both kept long silence, and the break 
of that blessed day, thongh it showed me 
my husband’s once glowing and manly face 
pale and haggard, and his hand trembling— 
so trembling that he could not earry the tea- 
eup to his lips without spilling its contents— 
brought new life into our shattered home. 

“Luey, on that blessed day—this day 
eighteen years ago—strength was given us 
both to keep our promise to God and to 
each other; and somehow this text got 
stamped upon our hearts: 


“*We can do all things through Christ, | 


who strengthens us.’ 

““My poor darling! he had hard lines at 
first. Never was there a drunkard who did 
not cast about to make others as bad as him- 
self. As the day drew on he had not courage 
to face the street; but I went up to Grove- 
ley Manor, and told the good lady that my 
husband would fell the trees; that he might 
be trusted, because he no longer trusted in 
his own strength; that he was a pledged 
teetotaler, and I was pledged to make his 
home happy; but that we did not trust in 
our own pledges, but in faith that we could 
do all things through Christ, who strength- 
ened us. 

“Still the lines were hard. He had to 
bear up against the taunts and the sneers 
of his boon companions, and I had to strug- 
gle hard to give a desolate room the wel- 
come home look that would prevent his 
wishing for the lights and the warmth and 
the excitement, and the praise his songs 
were sure to obtain. But, however scanty 
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the furniture, a poor man’s home ean always 
be sweet and clean; that is in the power 
of the poorest ; and though when he returned 
from his first day’s timbering there was }yy 
one tea-cup between us, the old darned cloth 
was clean, the tea-pot and fire bright. No 
lord’s children could be cleanér, and he said 
it was as good as a nosegay to kiss thei 
sweet cheeks. It was hideous to see how 
his old companions loomed in upon our pov- 
erty, and tempted, or tried to tempt, him 
back. One terrible drunkard staggered jn, 
and mockingly asked if I would give my 
husband leave to go for an hour—just half 
an hour evén—and I rose and went into the 
little bedroom. I knew I could trust him. 
because he had ceased to trust himself. And 
I blessed God when I saw the tempter stag- 
gering forth, deriding my husband, and pre- 
pared to commit violence en any who op- 
posed his progress. 

“Tt is some time before neighbors or onc: 
friends can believe in a drunkard’s reforma- 
tion. The dear good lady who took the surest 
way to insure his lived to see our growing 
prosperity —‘ building a house with a tea 
|eup, she always called it —and my good 
man was not slow to declare the effect th: 
clear high -road pictured forth in the tea- 
| grounds had upon his excited imagination 
on that memorable night. Our necessaries 
returned to us slowly—very slowly at first— 
but the neighbors, when they saw how hard 
ly and earnestly my husband worked, offer- 
ed us credit for what they thought we need 
ed; but we resolved to abstain from all lux- 

uries until we could pay for what we got. 
Some of our little valuables had been left at 
the publie-house as security for scores, and 
the landlord thought himself a most injured 
man when my husband redeemed his one 
‘article of finery—a gold shirt-pin that had 
belonged to his father. We learned the hap- 
| piness every Saturday night of adding to om 
comforts ; and from that day to this my hus- 
band has always found his house swept and 
garnished—no damp linen hanging about, 
no buttonless shirts or holey stockings. The 
children were trained to neatness and good 
order, and the sound of discord and contra- 
diction has never been since heard within 
our home. The habits of our first months 
of marriage returned; a few verses of Holy 
Writ, a prayer, and a hymn refreshed the 
memory of our bond with God and with each 
other. We feel those exercises far more im- 
pressive now than we did when we prac- 
ticed them as a cold ceremony rather than 
as the result of a living faith. 

“Tn less than six years my husband built 
this cottage, I may say with his own hands. 
We got the bit of land at a low rate, and 
over hours he worked at it as only a teeto- 
taler can work. Our Willy has never been 
a strong lad, and the doctor says if he had 
been even a trifle wild he would have been 
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THE DAYS OF 
yng ago in the chureh-yard. With all my 
tee for his beautiful infancy, I did not do 
A 
careless wife is never a careful mother, what- 
ever she may think ; but it pleased the Lord 
» let in his light upon us before the night 
me. And it was not folly to carry two 
things first into this house—our Bible and 

old tea-cup that attracted your curiosity. 
It is not too much to say that the cup often 
reminded us of our duties. And you can un- 
derstand now, I think, darling, why Good- 
nan and Granny Gray value it before all the 
vay china that could come from beyond the 
for I may rightly say that, by God’s 
help and blessing, this house was built out of 
that ted-cup. 


mv duty the first two years of his life. 
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THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
\ OOR PARK, the country home of Sir 
1 | William Temple, stood not far from 
London, in a pleasant landscape, surrounded 
by its trim lawns and productive gardens.’ 
The house was plain; its owner was not 
wealthy ; but he was famous for honesty in 
politics, for his success in cultivating fruits 
and vegetables, and for some knowledge of 
the classics. He wrote essays that are scarce- 
ly remembered, and produced grapes and 
peaches that were probably much better ap- 
preciated by his friend Charles II. or Will- 
iam Il]. Moor Park itself, and perhaps its 
owner, would long since have been forgotten 
had it not contained within its quiet shelter 
. dark and turbid genius, slowly struggling 
upward to renown, and a pale and thought- 
ful girl, studious at once and beautiful, 


whose name and fate were never to be sep- 
arated from that of her modern Abelard. 
There had come to Moor Park a poor schol- 


ar, the son of a widow, in search of 
means of subsistence; and Sir William Tem- 
ple, upon whom the mother had some claim, 


either as a distant connection or an early ac- 


som 


quaintance, touched by her extreme distress, 
consented to receive the young man into his 
house, and give him employment either as a 
reader or amanuensis. It was the first up- 
ward step in the life of the haughty Swift, 
who seems never to have been able to re- 
member without a burst of rage that in his 
infancy he had nearly starved from the pov- 
erty of his mother, and that in his youth he 
had been a servant or a dependent in the 
Temple family. He never revisited Moor 
Park in his prosperity; he never spoke to 
any of the Temples ;? he seems to have want- 
ed wholly the sentiment of association, and 
was never softened into tenderness by the 
memory of the trim gardens where he had 
first walked with Stella, or of the real kind- 


1 Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne. Wilde, The Clos- 
ing Years of Dean Swift’s Life. 

2 “T have done with that family,” he says, in the 
Journal to Stella. 
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ness with which Sir William had raised him 
from poverty and neglect. In his inordinate 
sense of his own merits he seems to have 
felt himself injured by the benevolence of 
his benefactor. 

Fate had provided for the impoverished 
scholar a companion and a pupil whose con- 
dition very closely resembled his own. On 
his return to Moor Park in 1696, after a seri- 
ous dispute with his patron, Swift found in 
the house a and her young 
daughter, who, like himself, were dependent 
on the generosity of the Temples. Esther, 
or Hetty, Johnson, the famous Stella, was 
now growing up into that rare beauty which 
was to become celebrated in letters 


Mrs. Johnson 


, and a 
purity and gentleness of spirit that won the 
admiration of her eminent contemporaries. 
Her eyes and hair were dark, her complex- 
ion pale, her figure graceful, her expression 
pensive and engaging.’ She was fond of 
knowledge, and glad to be instructed: and 
if her taste in literature was sometimes at 
fault, or her spelling never perfect, she was 
at least able to feel the beauties of a Specta- 
tor or an Examiner. Switt 
tor, Mentor, lover. He taught her his own 
bold handwriting, explained the allusions 
of the poets, gave her a taste for wit and 
humor, and seems to have communicated to 


beeame her tu- 


her alone the secret of his anonymous works. 
A perfect unity of feeling and of interests 
grew up between them, and four years of 
tranquil happiness glided away in the calm 
shelter of Moor Park, during which Stella 
ripened into graceful womanhood, and seems 
to have been treated by Sir William almost 
with the tenderness of a parent.? She min- 
gled with the best society of the neighbor- 
hood, became acquainted with fashionable 
ladies and eminent men, and in London was 
already known as one of the most accom- 
plished and beautiful women of the day. 

More than the common sorrows of life, 
meantime, had fallen upon the family at 
Moor Park. Lady Temple, that Dorothy 
Osborne whom Sir William had courted for 
seven years With stately assiduity, had long 
been dead; their children passed away, one 
by one: the eldest son died by his own act, 
the victim of an extreme sensibility. The 
society of Swift and Stella probably served 
to amuse the last years of the eminent states- 
man; and when he died, in 1689, Sir William 
left to Swift the valuable legacy of his writ- 
ings, and to Esther thousand 
pounds. But their home was now broken 
up; for a time they were separated; they 
were only to meet in that irrevocable union 
which was to throw its mysterious shadow 
over the lives of both forever. 


Johnson a 


i A portrait of Stella still exists, pensive and beau- 
tiful. 

2 Gentle Maaazine, 17? 
She was reported to be Sir Wil 


man’s ; and Wilde, p. 108, 
iam’s daughter; but in 
his will he calls her his sister’s servant. 
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Of Swift’s startling eccentricities and wild 
bursts of rage, his cold, despotic temper, his 
unbending self-esteem, the frequent rudeness 
of his manners, his violence and pride, his 
contemporaries have recorded many exam- 
ples. He was suspended or expelled from 
Trinity College for insolent and lawless con- 
duct; he quarreled with Sir William Temple. 
“God confound you both for a couple of 
scoundrels!” he exclaimed to Earl Berkeley 
and his friend when they had offended him. 
His cruel duplicity to the two devoted wom- 
en who clung to him with confiding fond- 
ness can never be excused. Yet were the 
gentler and better elements of his character 
so eminent and remarkable that the gener- 
ous Addison could only think of him as en- 
dowed with every endearing virtue, the most 
delightful of companions, the most faithful 
of friends; and to Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and 
a throng of accomplished associates he was 
ever an object of sincere affection and es- 
teem.' He was generous often to excess; he 
loved with an unchanging regard; he was 
happy in doing good; his countrymen in Ire- 
land, who had felt his benefactions, followed 
him with an almost superstitious veneration, 
and were willing to die in his defense. 

After their brief separation Swift and Stel- 
la were once more reunited, and the pleas- 
ant parsonage of Laracor, near Dublin, has 
become renowned as the scene of their hap- 
piest hours. Here Swift was made vicar, and 
upon a moderate salary lived in retirement 
and ambitious discontent. At his request or 
his command, Stella, who was now without a 
home, whose mother seems scarcely to have 
deserved her regard, resolved upon the dan- 
gerous plan of removing to Ireland to live 
near her early instructor. A female friend, 
Mrs. Dingley, accompanied her. It is im- 
possible to say what promises of a future 
marriage were the inducements held out by 
her imperious master, whether he postponed 
their union until his income had increased, 
or left his future plans hidden in mystery. 
It is only certain that at eighteen years of 
age the beautiful Esther Johnson, already 
one of the ornaments of London society, and 
the reputed daughter of Sir William Temple, 
abandoned the gay world to hide in the ob- 
security of Ireland; to live in a cloud of 
doubt, assailed by calumny, and scarcely 
convinced of her own prudence; to reject 
all other suitors, and to await with patient 
cheerfulness the moment when it should 
please the imperious Swift to name the hour 
of their nuptials.? 

The two ladies, Mrs. Dingley and Stella, 
occupied the parsonage at Laracor when 
Swift was absent; when he returned they 
went to private lodgings: no concealment 


' Macaulay, “‘Sir W. Temple,” with his usual] sever- 
ity, sees only Swift’s harsher traits, 
2 Scott, Life of Swift, p. 68. 
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was pretended. It was well known that the 
two gentlewomen had followed Swift to Ipe- 
land; it was even believed that he was mar. 
ried to one of them. The days at Laraco; 
passed pleasantly onward. Stella, secure of 
the attachment and attentions of him whom 
she looked upon as her husband, lived jy 
cheerful confidence, and Swift seems to hay: 
given her no cause of alarm. She was eve; 
to him “the fairest spirit that dwelt upon 
the earth.” Her conversation was his chief 
delight. To her he opened his secret plans, 
and confided his most daring hopes. They 
laid out the canal at Laracor together, plant- 
ed it with graceful willows, filled the garden 
with rare fruits, or adorned with simple 
comforts and embellishments the parsonage, 
whose ruins still show traces of its famous 
occupants.! Society gathered around them, 
and the eccentric union of the two protégés 
of Sir William Temple, who had long been 
known to the world of letters and of fashion, 
seems to have been looked upon as in no de- 
gree improper. Stella was courted by the 
grave and the gay; received offers of mar- 
riage, which she declined; wondered, per- 
haps, at the ungenerous delay of her suitor, 
but had not yet learned to reproach. 

In 1704 dropped mysteriously from the 
London press one of those books that the 
literary world can never let die, yet one 
which it has tacitly agreed to hide in a de- 
cent obscurity. It treated of the most sacred 
themes with coarse ribaldry and painful fa- 
miliarity. It was more shocking to a deli- 
cate taste than the barbarie wit of Rabelais 
and the keen levity of Lucian. Yet its rare 
originality, its biting satire, the profusion 
of its learning, the endless variety of its wit, 
and that clear and simple style, the result 
of long years of labor, in which the writer's 
mind, with all its fertile novelty, seemed to 
blend with that of his reader, made the 
“Tale of a Tub” the most remarkable book 
of the day. Its clouded renown opened the 
dawn of the golden age of Queen Anne. It 
was read by pious bishops with horror and 
delight, by eminent statesmen and ambitious 
lords, by the gentle Addison, by Somers, 
Garth, and the youthful Pope. Its anony- 
mous origin was soon examined. Swift, who 
had already written popular pieces, was be- 
lieved to be its author ;? and the renown of 
being the greatest wit and the most original 
genius of his day was awarded at once to 
the Irish vicar. Swift now made yearly 
visits to London, and in the society of 
Somers, Montague, and Addison began to 
project schemes of ambition that were to 
end in signal defeat. 

From their quiet retreat amidst the willows 












1 Scott, p. 69. 

2 Scott, p. S4. Swift borrowed his design from 
Rabelais, and must be content with the second place 
in the ranks of modern humorists, or perhaps the 
third—next to Cervantes. 
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THE DAYS OF 


,f Laracor, Swift and Stella saw pass slowly 
yefore them the barbaric glories of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Chivalry, unhappily, still 
nied in France. Louis XIV.—coward, im- 
ostor, the basest of voluptuaries, the chief 
wage of his time—proclaimed a tournament 

the nations, and drove his starving and 
nfeebled people to fling themselves in mis- 
erable throngs against the patient Holland- 
r, the quiet German, the soft Italian, and 
When 
Swift retired to Laracor, Louis the Great was 
it the height of his renown. 


die in myriads on the fields of battle. 


Europe trem- 
jled before the despot of Versailles, the mod- 

Dionysius. While the people starved, 
e soldiers of France, clad in rich trappings 
and fed on costly food, were held ready to 
be let loose upon the factories of Flanders 
ind the rich cities of Germany 
ery happy 


el 
+} 
th 


; and in ev- 
peaceful village 
Strasburg to Vienna the ambition of 
French Attila struck an icy dread. 

To become “ king of men,” as his unchris- 
tian preachers were to salute 
him, Louis had sunk into a barbarian. Yet 
his youth had not been without its promise. 
He was the grandson of Henry IV., and had 
inherited at least the memory of the austere 
Jeanne d’Albret, and of the simple manners 
of Bearn. His own mother had neglected 
him. .He could remember the time when his 
velvet suit had grown threadbare from pover- 
ty, and when his scanty and ill-paid allow- 


home or from 


the 


accustomed 


mice scarcely gave him a tolerable support. 
He had been educated in sobriety, at a time 
when all France was flourishing with signal 
vigor under the intluence of Huguenot ideas, 
when the fields were clad in wealth of food 
and population, the factories busy, and the 
prosperous nation had just entered upon a 
career of reform and culture that might have 
saved it all its later woes. 
ed boy, grew up fair, 


Louis, the neglect- 
graceful, and gracious 
but at twenty-two —still 
happier auspice for his country became 
king in reality, under the guidance of the 
hardy intellect of Colbert. The Huguenot 
minister governed for a time the destinies 
of France, and Louis was the champion of 
economy, moderation, and peace. Brief, 
however, was the period of his moral vigor: 
he fell with a memorable lapse. 
influence of 


in his manners; 


The pagan 
the Catholic faith clouded his 
aspiring spirit. Corrupt confessors and plot- 
ting Jesuits condoned his enormous vices. 
He sank into moral and mental degradation, 
and and Massillon celebrated in 
sounding periods the mighty monarch who 
had driven the Huguenots from his king- 
dom with unexampled atrocities, and whose 
barbarous ambition had filled Europe with 
slaughter. 


Jossuet 


The crimes of Louis can searcely be sur- 

1 Martin, Hist. France. In 1662 Louis and Colbert 
were laboring to check pauperism and elevate the peo- 
ple. Vol. xiv. 615 et s¢ q. 
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passed. Without provocation he broke into 
Spanish Flanders, and spread desolation over 
that rich territory, whose boundless produc 

tiveness has outlived the wars of centuries. 
Without provocation he poured the finest 
soldiers of Europe into the busy fields of 
Holland. City after city fell bleeding and 
defenseless before his arms. Already the 
the Catholies believed them- 
selves masters of that wonderful land, where 
the printing-press and the free school had 
nerved the intellect of the Calvinist in its 
desperate struggle for independence, and 
whose thought had sapped the 
strongest bulwarks of Rome. But the Dutch 
had torn down their dikes. The ocean rolled 
over the scenes of prosperous industry, and 
Louis retreated from the land he had cov- 
ered with despair. 


Jesuits and 


Vigorous 


Yet it was against divided and distracted 
Germany that the great king perpetrated his 
most unpardonable crimes. That hive of 
nations, from whence had poured forth in 
successive streams Goth and Vandal, Frank 
and Saxon, to renew the energies of the Lat- 
in race, was now to lie for hopeless years at 
the feet of haughty France. Louis seems, in 
his ambition, to have believed the 
Germans an inferior race, into whose savage 
realm the gay and civilized legions of Paris 
might penetrate without an effort, and rav- 
without remorse. To extend the front- 
ier of France to the Rhine, over blazing Al 
sace and the blood-tinged Moselle, Louis la 
bored for fifty years.' No such scenes of 
human misery and national shame had been 
witnessed in 


insane 


those ovel 
which the gracious and courtly king exulted 
with horrible joy. 


Europe as were 


Twice he had sent orders 
to desolate the Palatinate, and reduce to a 
naked waste the fairest province of Germa- 
ny. For seventy miles along the banks of 
the Saar, villages and fields were swept by a 
general conflagration, and the miserable peo- 
ple fled to their forests, to perish by famine 
or disease. Strasburg he had seized by an 
fraud. In September, 1681, when its 
chief citizens had gone to the Frankfort fair, 
in the midst of a recent peace, the French 
troops surrounded the great city, the key of 
Germany, and demanded its surrender. — Its 
garrison trembled before the heavy artillery 
and the unexpected attack of the foe. The 
gates were opened by treachery, and Stras 
burg fell into the power of the French. The 
Protestants were driven from its renowned 
cathedral, where they had fou 
more than a hundred years; and Louis, 
without a blush, made a triumphal entry 
into the city he had violated his honor to 
obtain, and from whence he hoped to inflict 
new miseries upon the German race. 

Nor did it seem possible that Germany 


open 


worshiped 


1 Mémoires de Louis XIV. 
chives Curieuses, vii 


written by himself), Ar- 
, show his constant activity, 


} his ceaseless ambition: p. : 
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could long survive the ceaseless malignity 


of its French foe. In 1683 Louis had called 
to his aid the savage Turks—the scourge of 
European civilization. With an army of 
two hundred thousand men—the largest that 


had been seen in Europe since the fall of | 
Constantinople, the grand vizier, Mustapha, | 


a brave and skillful soldier, broke into Ger- 
many and laid siege to Vienna. The em- 
peror and his family fled from his trembling 
capital; its garrison was small, its fortifica- 


Le, 
| were rich and famous cities, renowned as 
the centres of early Protestantism and free. 
dom, and countless villages—the emblems of 
centuries of toil. All were to be destroyed, 
The inhabitants in that cold and mournful 
season, the period of domestic festivity, were 
ordered to abandon their fine cities and 
pleasant homes, or were driven at the point 
| of the bayonet, naked and defenseless, into 
| the snow. When they asked why they were 
treated with such severity, they were told, 


| 


tions imperfect ; and in June, when the im- | “It is the king’s pleasure.” They wandered 
mense Turkish host sat down before the | out, beggars and homeless. Behind them, 
city, there seemed little hope that the em-| over the wintry landscape, they saw the 
pire could be saved. All Germany awaited | flames sweep over Worms and Spires, Hei- 





with almost supine awe the fall of the house 
of Hapsburg. 

The siege was prosecuted with terrible 
vigor; the Viennese resisted with undoubt- 
ed heroism. Every day new mines were 
sprung; the walls were shattered by huge 
parks of cannon. The weary defenders re- 
paired at night the ruins of the day; yet the 
Turks pressed on, eager for the plunder of 
the wealthy city, and filled the trenches with 
the Christian dead. At length, in the be- 
ginning of September, a mine was sprung 
under the bastion of Burg; half the city 
shook and tottered at the dreadful shock, 
and a wide breach was opened, sufticiently 
large for a whole battalion to pass in. The 
garrison had melted away with toil and bat- 
tle, and the hopeless Viennese prepared for 
the final assault that might deliver their 
proud city forever into the hands of the in- 
fidel.! But on the morning of the fatal day 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, stood on the 
Kalen Hill, at the head of forty thousand 
men, surrounded by the princes of Germany. 
The Turks were arrested in the moment 
of triumph; and on the 12th of September, 
leading his brilliant cavalry, Sobieski sprang 
from the hills into the centre of the throngs 
of Turkish horsemen, and chased them in a 
wild flight along the plain.? 

At night a panic seized the whole Turk- 
ish force, and they fled silently from their 
countless tents. Sobieski, in the morning, 
saw before him the rejoicing city, just deliv- 
ered from a horrible doom, and a boundless 
wealth of spoil in gold, silver, and rich 
robes, the great standard of Turkey, and the 
baths, fountains, and gardens of the luxuri- 
ous Mustapha. Germany and Europe rang 
with the praises of the gallant Pole; and 
Louis alone lamented the discomfiture of the 
Turks. 


In 1688 he began a new war against the | 


enfeebled Germans. It opened with an act 


of singular atrocity. In the depth of win- | 


ter, when the fields and forests lay clad in 
snow, the French cavalry swept into the fer- 
tile provinces of the Rhine. Around them 


delberg or Baden. Every city was burned to 
the ground; the French soldiers plundered 
the tombs of the Salic emperors, and robbed 
the churches of Spires. The hapless people 
died by thousands, of starvation, frost, de- 
spair, and grief; and the civilized world ad- 
mitted that the enormities of Louis had nevy- 
er been surpassed by Turk or Hun.! 

Yet the great king, dead and sick at heart, 
scorned the reproaches of civilization, and 
lived only for glory. Never was his manner 
more gracious, his court more splendid, his 
Bossuet or Massillon more enthusiastic in his 
praise, his gross degradation more apparent, 
his hollow pomp more shocking and dis- 
heartening, than when, in 1689, he could 
point to the blighted waste of the Palatinate, 
and to his prisons and galleys thronged with 
Huguenots. All Western Europe rose against 
him. Holland, England, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, led by William of Orange, united to 
crush the common foe of civilization. He 
repelled their efforts with fearful sacrifices to 
France. He was still “king of men.” At the 
peace of Ryswick he scorntully enforced the 
Catholic faith upon countless German towns, 
and still saw Europe tremble at his nod. 

Then, when for sixty years Louis had sat 
upon the throne of France (1702), William 
III. died, and Anne, the mild, dull queen, 
ruled over divided England.? Searcely did 
the daughter of James II. appear likely to 
become the avenger of Germany—to perfect 
the plans of William and decide the fall of 
Louis. She was slow and cautious; neither 

good-natured nor malicious. Of intellect 
|she showed scarcely a trace; she could not 
|have known the difference between Pope 
| and Blackmore, or Addison and Dennis. She 
| was never sensible of the merits of Swift. 
Yet around the unlettered queen were gath- 
ered the brilliant fruits of the second En- 
glish revolution ; and her authors, statesmen, 
j and commanders, her men of science and of 
| action, set bounds to the ambition of Louis. 
All France was now mad with vanity and 
imisery. The gentle touch of Addison has 








| _ 











1 Kolilrausch gives the German view of these hor- 


~ | rible scenes. Hist. Ger., ch, xxviii. 


' Hormayr, Wien, etc., iv. 158 et seq. Menzel, p. 940. | 


2 Hormayr, p. 205. 


ar A s 
2 By her contemporaries she was known as “ this 
| incomparable princess.” Life of Queen Anne, 1714. 
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inted in his letters the boastful French- 
an starving in his glory, and looking down 
with scorn upon those inferior races who 
seemed to follow as captives the triumphal 
chariot of his king. In his old age Louis 
had placed his grandson Philip on the throne 
of Spain. Europe accepted the challenge ; 
he war of the succession began; a French 
rmy onee more broke into Germany ; 
warin joined the invaders; and the divided 
empire seemed at last destined to perish be- 


2. 
ra- 


fore the ceaseless malice of the Gallic king. 

Germany might well have sighed for a 
Barbarossa, and waited for the rising of that 
mighty barbarian whose haughty spirit was 
believed to hover still around its beloved 
Rhine; but the Emperor Leopold! had none 
of the talents of his predecessor, and his 
long reign had been marked only by the 
misfortunes of his realm. His small, dis- 
torted figure, his projecting under-jaw, his 
cold and Spanish gravity, his feeble mind, 
him no worthy champion against the 
graceful and talented monarch who had 
sold himself to glory; and Louis might well 
scoff at the dull ruler of a disunited people. 
But far up in the north of Germany the 
French had found a more resolute foe. Fred- | 
erick William of Prussia had brought his 
small principality into unprecedented re- 
He had been the first to defy the 
power of France. His intelligent troops had 
His 

igor sustuined the courage of the Germans, 
ind the Prussian soldiers and a Prussian 
veneral were the central figures of the Ger- 
nan troops. His assumed the 
royal title, and Prussia, in the moment of 
danger, stood firmly by the side of the feeble 
Leopold. 

From his stronghold at Strasburg, pene- 
trating the natural defenses of Germany, 
Louis supposed that his accomplished com- 
manders would march almost without resist- 
mee to Vienna; his soldiers had never yet 
been beaten; he had held Alsace and the 
Rhine against the vigor of William of Orange, 
the power of England, and the efforts of : 
grand alliance; nor could he have thought 
to have encountered any braver foes than 
those to whom he had haughtily awarded 
the treaty of Ryswick. The dull Anne and 
the feeble Leopold he had treated with sin- 
gular indignities. He had named a king for 
England, and had proclaimed the Pretender 
James IIL, amidst the acclamations of his 
courtiers and the joy of the Catholics of the 
British Isles. His gold had been freely dis- 
tributed among English statesmen, and his 
emissaries were always busy in the secret 
intrigues of the English court. Marlborough 
and Sunderland had been his pensioners. 
It was believed that Anne herself was not 
unwilling to acknowledge her unfortunate 


made 


nown. 


hecome famous on many a battle-field. 


successor 


1 Kohlrausch, ch. xxviii. 
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brother. His grandson Philip had been re- 
ceived with ready loyalty in Catholic Spain. 
The Archduke Charles must conquer his 
kingdom before he could hope to reign. The 
war of the succession opened for the great 
king with a boundless prospect of universal 
dominion; and the nobles and the marshals 
of France crossed the Rhine, inspired by the 
memories of half a century of uninterrupted 
success, in the proud contidence of superior- 
ity.’ 

But England was now thoroughly Protest 
ant ; its Cathohe faction had sunk into a fee- 
ble minority; the intellect of the nation, 
which had been debased and degraded under 
the insincere rule of Charles or James, had 
begun to produce examples of public vir- 
tue worthy of the days of Cromwell and of 
Milton; and the people of England, shocked 
at the chivalric crimes of Louis and the cor 
rupting vices of a Romish court, had resolved, 
with rare unanimity, to break down the 
haughty despotism of Franec loreve ne Tie 
money of the English merchants was lavish- 
ed in maintaining the unity of Germany. 
The wealth of Dissenting tradesmen sustain- 
ed the house of Hapsburg on its ancient 
throne. The gay nobles of the Parisian 
court, whose pedigrees had been carefully 
marked out for eight 
found to have lost virtues of 
their ancestors ; the factories of England and 
Holland repelled the fierce inroads of the 
feudal lords. 

Anne was represented on the battle-field 
by Marlborough; Leopold by Eugene. A 
friendship grew up between the two great 


generations, were 


the savage 


generals as constant as it was sincere; and 
whatever may have been the earlier faults of 
Marlborough, he seems to have given all the 
best resources of his genius to the aid of Eu 
ropean freedom. If he had been in the past 
a traitor, a perjured commander, the pen- 
sioner of Louis, he grew, under the intluence 
of a real friendship, into sincerity and hon- 
or.2 Modest, small, dark-complexioned, in- 
significant, the fiery ardor and vigorous prin- 
ciple of the Savoyard soldier had fixed the 
admiration of the eminent Englishman; 
with Eugene, Marlborough to be 
treacherous; together they struck down the 
power of Louis, and put back for nearly a 
century the Gallic conquest of Europe. Yet 
in tactics they represented the two opposite 
forms of military genius. Marlborough, calm, 
impassive, never at fault, moved his squad- 
rons with precision, and waited for the mo- 
ment of victory; Eugene, sword in hand, 


ceased 


1 St. Simon. The French were amazed at their first 
defeats, and then grew accustomed to them. Louis 
hoped to become a new Charlemagne. Mem., p. 159. 

2 At least in action. He still, however, seems to 
have kept up a correspondence with the court of St. 
Germain. 

3 Prinz Eugen. Arneth gives Eugene’s campaigns 
from original sources. 
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pressed to the front, and led the fury of the | 


battle. Marlborough guided the whirlwind ; 

his companion was ever in the van. The 
small and insignificant figure of Eugene 
seemed filled with grandeur as he sprang 
upon the French at Blenheim, or sank wound- 
ed before the walls of Turin. The impassive 
Englishman showed scarcely a trace of un- 
usual excitement in the moment of danger 
or success. Before their varied qualities the 
mighty fabric of French ambition fell with a 
sudden shock. 

The time may come when the barbarous 
details of warfare will cease to be interest- 
ing, and when men will turn with disgust 
from the nameless horrors of the battle-field 
and the campaign. 
of the reign of Queen Anne have, at least, the 
excuse that they were necessary. Tallard, 
at the head of eighty thousand French and 
Bavarians, was pressing on to Vienna. He 
was met at Blenheim by Marlborough and 
Eugene, with an inferior force. The French, 
stretching far along a range of difticult 
heights, surveyed their foe. The two friends 
resolved to storm the hills. In front of the 
French lines spread bogs, rivulets, and mo- 
rasses ; but difficulties vanished before their 
resolution. Eugene was opposed to the Ba- 
varians, and among his troops was a select 
band of Prussians, then first rising to renown. 
Marlborough led the Hollanders and English 
against the best soldiers of France. The roar 
of battle resounded through the still August 
day, and often as their troops shrank back 
trom the rain of cannon-balls that swept over 
the marshes of Hoéchstadt, the two friends 
rallied them once more to the charge. Strug- 
gling in deep bogs and difficult paths, Eu- 
gene pressed upon the Bavarians, and was 
nearly cut down by a Bavarian trooper. But 
a charge of the Prussians decided the battle 
on the right wing; on the left the famous 
squadrons of Louis yielded to the steady 
courage of Marlborough, and the night fell 
on the utter ruin of the army of Tallard. 
How many perished on that dreadful day, 
what troops of prisoners were gathered up by 
the weary victors, what stores of money and 
of arms came into their hands, it is scarcely 
necessary to remember; it is sufficient to 
know that the pride of France was broken, 
and that German peasants and villagers, set 
free from their life-long terror, sang the 
praises of Marlborough and Eugene as they 
tilled the fertile pastures of the Danube and 
the Elbe. 

The two commanders now separated. Eu- 
gene, with a force of twenty-four thousand 
Germans, among whom were the famous 
Prussian band and their commander, the 
Prince of Dessau, climbed over the mount- 


! Life of Queen Anne, 1714, p. 95,96. ‘The glori- 
ous battle of Blenheim.” Marlborough’s Dispatches, 
i. 39, give that commander's modest account of the 
battle. 


ains and crossed the rivers that separati 
Italy from Germany, performing one of th, 
most romantic feats in warfare, and fell sud- 
denly upon a great force of eighty thousand 
French, who were besieging the capital of 
Savoy. The city had nearly fallen when th, 
Germans, moving swiftly along the banks of 
the Po, threw themselves upon the hostilk 
lines. The prince was at the front: th, 
Prussians struck a well-aimed blow : eighty 
thousand French, dismayed and broken, fled 
before an inferior force, and Italy saw, with 


| amazement, the disastrous flight of the sol- 


Yet the military glories | 


diers of the great king. Meantime, in th: 
Low Countries, Marlborough, at Ramillies 
(1706, May 23), had rivaled the terrors of the 


battle of Turin. Louis sent his best army 


}and Villeroi to defend the territory he had 


wrested in his prosperous youth from Spain. 


| Not far from that memorable field where 


France and England struggled for victory 
at Waterloo, and Wellington and Napoleon 


| had finished, a century later, a generation of 


warfare, Marlborough received the attack of 
the brilliant and well-trained squadrons ; on 
that day he emulated the daring of Eugene; 


| he was every where in the heart of the bat- 


tle; his horse fell under him, and he had 
nearly been captured by the enemy ; his aid 
was shot at his side: but when the dread- 
ful labors of the day were ended, the throne 
of Anne, the liberties of Holland and of Ger- 
many, were secured. 

Blenheim, Turin, and Ramillies were fol- 
lowed by the union of the two chiefs; and 
again, at Oudenarde, 1708, they shattered, by 
incessant toil, the last army of France. Marl- 
borough, eager to do honor to his friend, had 
placed him in command of the English troops; 
he kept himself the Germans. The landscape 
of the battle was a rich and level country, 
sown thick with towns and hamlets, with 


| farms and valleys teeming with plenty, and 


pleasant woodlands, above whose tree-tops 
the turrets of peaceful abbeys and lonely 
castles rose over the tranquil scene. All 
was now torn with the raging contest.’ 
The French were slowly beaten. The night 
fell, and at length the glittering fires of mus- 
ketry amidst the darkness revealed the con- 
verging lines of the allies. The French fled 
to Ghent, and Marlborough and Eugene felt 
that their labors were nearly over. Terror 
and gloom filled the once boastful streets of 
Paris, and its aged king might well have 
looked to see the Germans at Versailles. 
Soon, too, the powers of nature lent their 
aid to complete the miseries of France. A 
winter the most severe ever known in Eu- 
rope froze the Seine to its bed; the rigors 
of Lapland were repeated in Normandy and 
Guienne. The crops froze in the ground ; 
the peasantry and their cattle perished by 
the road-side; vineyards were destroyed; the 








1 Coxe, i. 407. 2 Id., ii. 247 et seq. 
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yastures were converted into icy wastes; and 


yhen the summer opened famine preyed upon 
the enfeebled nation, and Louis saw around 
tim a dying people and a ruined realm." 
. In England, meantime, the tumult of vic- 
tory had been followed by a weariness of 
slaughter and a longing for the calm of 
ace. The passions of men were stilled. 
ven the fearful splendors of Blenheim and 
Ramillies ceased toawaken exultation. Spain 
id been conquered and lost; Gibraltar alone 
emained; Leopold and Joseph had died, and 
Charles VI. ascended the imperial throne. The 
fety of Europe, it was asserted, demanded 
at Philip should be permitted to rule at 
Madrid, and that Louis, humbled and dis- 
med, should be spared the last humiliation 
if utter defeat. 
Thrice had England risen on the wave of 
divancing thought to singular eminence. 
The Protestant reform of the reign of Eliz- 
ibeth had given birth te a throng of stately 
jtellects, original, vigorous, creative. A 
second movement of the popular mind to- 
yard honesty and austerity had produced 
. Milton and a Hampden. And now, by a 
third impulse, the narrow realm of the good 
Queen Anne to the first rank 
unong European powers. Secarcely, indeed, 
had the dull prejudices of feudalism passed 
vway, and it was still the fashion with the 
eminent and the wise to trace their descent 
trom Norman robbers or Saxon thanes, to in- 


Was raised 


dulge in the ostentation of rank, and lay 
laim to a fancied superiority. It was still 
held more honorable to have come from a 
knightly race, whose mail-clad hands had 
ven stained with Moslem blood, who had 
shone in the guilty revelries of barbarous 
and had abandoned learning 
clerks and priests, than to possess the wit 
The peo- 
ple were still contemned ; yet from the rising 
vigor of the people had sprung almost ev- 
ery one of the wits, the courtiers, and the 
statesmen who had made the dull Anne the 
whitress of Europe. 

Anne had herself inherited her sober vir- 
tues from the honest yeomanry of her moth- 
er’s family; the corrupt instincts of the Stu- 
arts were tempered by the regular habits of 
the Hydes.? Marlborough, the of 
Germany, had risen from comparative ob- 
scurity by every unworthy artifice, as well 
as by his successful sword ; Halifax, the ora 
tor and wit, had come up to London with an 
ingenious fable and fifty pounds a year, and 
had been pampered into unhappy satiety, 
like the city mouse of his own tale; Somers 
from poverty and St. 
was married to the descendant 


courts, to 


of Addison or the genius of Bacon. 


savior 


rose insignificance ; 


John of a 


St. Simon paints the miseries of France ; the court 
was served with black bread. St. Simon gave reluc- 
tantly part of his plate to the treasury. 

2 Anne was the daughter of Anne Hyde, whom 
James married when Duke of York. 
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wealthy clothier; Harley covered his obscure 
and the rul- 


ing caste of England, in this gifted age, was 


origin by a fancied genealogy; 


formed in great part of men who were pre- 
pared to recognize personal merit, since they 
had found it the source of their own success. 

The clouded fame of Marlborough has sen- 
sibly decayed; few now care to pursue the 
devious intrigues of -Bolingbroke and Ox- 
ford ; but from the successful reign of Queen 
Anne still gaze down upon us a cluster of 
thoughttul faces whose lineaments the world 
will never cease to trace with interest, and 
to whom mankind must ever turn with grate- 
ful regard. One fair, soft countenance alone 
is always serene. No lines of tierce struggles 
or of bitter discontent, of brooding madness 
or of envious rage, disturb that gentle aspect. 
A delicate taste, a tranquil disposition, a 
clear sense of the vanity of human passions 
and of all earthly aims, have softened and 
subdued the mental supremary of Addison. 
To some he has seemed feeble; for many he 
the But multitudes 
in every age have been held willing captives 
by the lively play of his unwearied fancy, 
his melodious periods, his tenderness and 
truth; have yielded to a power that is never 
asserted, and to an art that is hidden in the 
simplicity of a master. 
out from the mists of 
and intellectual countenance of Alexander 
Pope. Bitter, treacherous, and 
nanimous and full of moral vigor, the teach 
er of honesty and independence, the poet of 
Queen Anne’s age still holds his high place 
in the temple of fame. 
novel and so perfect to his contemporaries, 


wants fire of genius. 


By his side gleams 
centuries the severe 


cruel, mag- 


His versitication, so 


has long sunk into monotony under count- 
less imitators; his satiric vigor is no longer 
felt; the splendor of his artifice and the 
glitter of his rhetoric amaze rather than de- 
light; yet while literature endures the wise 
sentences and the keen insight of the philo- 
sophie poet will instruct and guide his race. 

Gentle Parnell and pensive Gay, the vig- 
orous thought and powerful diction of the 
corrupt St. John, the honest aspirations of a 
dissipated Steele toward ideal virtue, the 
melody of Tickell, the inventive genius of 
Defoe, the rude criticism of Dennis, the wit 
of Arbuthnot, and some few lines of Prior, 
survive from the faded glories of the age; 
and memorable above his contemporaries by 
his griefs, his brooding madness, his fierce 
and unsparing pride, the dark and troubled 
aspect of Swift looks down over the waste 
of time. There was never any thing of trust 
or joy in his solemn eyes. There is neither 
faith nor hope in the “Tale of a Tub” or 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” He came into life al- 
ready weary of existence, and left it in the 
gloom of madness. 

Swift came up to London in 1710, upon 
some important business for the Irish Church. 
He soon began that brillant but scarcely 
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honorable political career which engaged for 
several years his vigorous faculties, awoke 
his overbearing ambition, and left him in 
moody misanthropy and discontent.' Two 
famous women controlled successively the 
feeble intellect of Anne. Her strongest pas- 
sion was an impulsive friendship, and the 
severe pen of Macaulay has traced with in- 
imitable fullness the ardor of devotion with 
which she yielded to the imperious fascina- 
tions of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. But the reign of the bold and 
vindictive favorite was now drawing toward 
its close, and a political revolution that was 
to decide the whole policy of England was 
brought about by the secret influence of a 
woman of a very different character.2 A 
cousin of the duchess, Abigail Hill, had been 
admitted as an attendant upon the queen. 
She proved crafty and subservient. She be- 
trayed her cousin, and supplanted her in 
Anne’s feeble affections. The duchess dis- 
covered her treachery. She covered Anne 
with reproaches, she wept, she implored ; 
but the stubborn queen clung to her new 
favorite, and at length the haughty duchess 
was driven from the court; her husband, the 
great duke, fell with her; the Whigs were 
deprived of the power which they had held 
for sO many years, and the Tories and the 
High-Churchmen, led by Harley and Boling- 
broke, ruled over England. 

The literary men had all been Whigs, and 
had been brought into notice and covered 
with favors by that progressive party, which 
was represented in the Church by Tenison 
and in the Parliament by Montague. They 
remained, with but few exceptions, true to 
their principles and their benefactors. Ad- 
dison, dignified and gentle, led his obedient 
followers into the opposition; Steele, profli- 
gate yet honest, employed his ready pen in 
the defense of the fallen Whigs; Congreve, 
Tickell, Philips, and Budgell remained unse- 
duced by the brilliant prospects of the tri- 
umphant faction. But the Tories sueceeded 
in purchasing with bribes or winning by 
flatteries two of the chiefs of that gifted 
band who were to complete the renown of 
the reign of Queen Anne. No man had been 
more lavish in his flatteries of Marlborough, 
or a more vigorous suitor for the favors of 
the Whigs, than Matthew Prior? He now 
abandoned his friends and sold himself te 
St. John. His wit, his address, his dissolute 
morals, and his poetical fame made Prior 
the chief confidant of the new ministry, the 
companion of their pleasures, and their rep- 
resentative at the court of Louis. The poet 
negotiated the treaty of Utrecht, and saved 
France from a German invasion. But the 


1 The Journal to Stella commences with this visit, | 


so long protracted, to London. 

2 Correspondence of Duchess of Marlborough, ii. 105. 
The angry duchess, after all, has little to say against 
her rival, > Coxe, i. 421, 


chief of the traitors was Jonathan Swift, |; 
is possible that in the dawn of his career, 
touched by the high inspiration of letters. 
Swift had felt the charm of ideal virtue, and 
had lived above the inferior impulses of his 
age. He was always fond of boasting of his 
integrity, his independence, and his cop. 
scious merit. But his feeble virtues now 
yielded to the shock of disappointed ambj- 
tion. He abandoned his liberal principles, 
separated from his early friends, and went 
over to the Tories. He was received with 
singular favor. He became the constant as- 
sociate of the unprincipled Harley and the 
protligate St. John, of Abigail Hill, who had 
become Lady Masham, and of the gay circle 
of dissipated courtiers who controlled the 
policy of Queen Anne.’ Pious men were 
shocked to see an eminent clergyman thi 
chosen companion of the worthless and the 
gay, and the keen wits of the fallen party 
pursued the renegade with ingenious mal- 
ice. But Swift replied to their taunts with 
a ribald brilliancy that soon disconcerted 


| his feebler foes, and amidst the elation of a 


political triumph, and the flatteries of min- 
isters and lords, poured forth the most won- 
derful of party diatribes. He seemed to 
live in an atmosphere of exhilaration, to 
hold in his hands the avenue of promotion. 
He was fond of boasting to Stella how he 


|loved Harley and St. John, and how they 


both treated him as a favored friend. He 
was eager with vague hopes, but often sinks 
into despondency ; and the famous Journal, 
the picture of an unquiet soul, shows how 
Swift clutched at wealth and power, and lost 
his integrity. 

Scott, a name ever memorable in letters 
for consistency, if not for acute discernment, 
has labored to excuse the fatal lapse of his 
great predecessor; but his palliation scarce- 
ly conceals the fault. It is not sufficient to 
assert that Swift’s zeal for the Church drew 
him over to the Tories, for it must also have 
led him into a captious leaning toward the 
Pretender, who could hardly be thought a 
friend of the English establishment. In his 
bitter discontent Swift seems to have aban- 
doned all principle, and yielded himself whol- 
ly to the promptings of passion and a cease- 
less thirst for vengeance upon his early 
friends. 

There had come a time in the annals of 
France when it seemed that the Germans 
and the Dutch, the English and the Prus- 
sian, might march almost unopposed to Par- 
is; when the fountains of Versailles must 
play for a foreign master, and the gay par- 
terres of Marly sink beneath the tread of 
hostile squadrons; when Louis must flee 
from his luxurious chambers, to hide, like 





1 “The Rev. Mr. Swift and Mr. Prior quickly offer- 


| ed themselves for sale,” says the Duchess of Marl- 
| borough, Corresp,, ii, 129, 
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James II., an exile in a distant land. Noth- 
ng could resist the splendid onset of Marl- 
horough and Eugene. Lille, the capital of 
French Flanders, yielded to their united 
The path lay open to the heart of 
France; and Louis trembled in the midst of 
those magnificent palaces which he had 
reared to his own glory amidst the ruin of 
his people. Huguenot from 
Courtray to Versailles, and captured an offi- 
eel of the royal household on the bridge of 
The streets of Paris rang with the 
ews that the enemy was near.’ No longer 
the magnificent, the beloved, amidst starva- 
ion, death, and penury, the aged king saw 
insulting placards hung upon his statues, and 
eard the murmurs of dejected France.? 
Searcely eight years had passed since Lou- 
s, almost monarch of Europe, issuing from 
iis gorgeous chamber at Versailles, had pre- 
sented to the Spanish embassador and a 
splendid throng of all the chief dignitaries 
of his court, his grandson, Philip of Anjou, 
is King of Spain, and amidst the applause 
of a corrupt assembly had openly violated 
his plighted faith; and now, on a mourn- 
ful day, a council was gathered, covered 
with humiliation and dissolved in tears.? 
There was the dull, unprincipled dauphin, 
his son, the heir of that great kingdom, 
which now wasted with famine and 
threatened with a sudden conquest ; there 
was the young Duke of Burgundy, the best 
of all the depraved grandchildren of Louis, 
the direct heir of a tottering throne; there 
were eminent statesmen and stately nobles 
—Torcy, Beauvilliers, or Pontchartrain ; and 
there, as Beauvilliers painted in vivid elo- 
quence the woes and dangers of the realm, 
princes and nobles wept together, and Lou- 
is, with bowed head and breaking heart, 
consented to send an agent to Holland to 
ask merey and peace from the Dutch. If 
William of Orange could have looked upon 
that scene, and beheld the humiliation of 
the destroyer of his country, he would have 
remembered with renewed satisfaction the 
time when, before the triumphant legions 
of France, he had ordered the dikes to be 
cut, and amidst the roar of the North Sea 
billows had called all Holland to the defense 
of its freedom and its faith; when the Cal- 
vinistic people, roused by his heroism, had 
detied the rage of the Jesuits,* and trust- 
ed in an arm mightier than all earthly pow- 
But the Dutch were now in no mood 
to listen complacently to the almost abject 
supplications of Louis. They had been bit- 
terly wronged. France and Louis had la- 
hored to blot them from the earth. They 
ottered only terms so severe and degrading 


riders sw ept 


sevrTes. 


was 


ers. 


i St. Simon, Mem., 1709. The courtiers were afraid 
to go out of the city. 2 Id. Torcy. 

+ Even the popes and Louis feared the malice of this 
dangerous body. See St. Simon, Les Jésuites, vol. x. ; 
(Euvres, p. 107. 


QUEEN ANNE. 3 
that, even in its despair, the court of Ver 
sailles preferred war to submission. 

Happily for Louis, a wide revolution had 
taken place in the polities of England; «and 
the Tory reaction, covering the intelleet of 
the age with the dreamy dullness of medie- 
val High-Churchism and the doctrines of 
passive obedience, had inclined the nation 
to look with sympathy upon the fallen mon 
arch and his faded The Tories 
stretched out a friendly hand to save the 
centre of European despotism and of regal 
follies and crimes. They had little in com- 
mon with the Dutch reformers and the rising 
intellect of Northern Germany. Anne her- 
self was a Stuart, remembered the close alli- 
ance of Louis with her uncle and her father, 
and was no friend, perhaps a feeble enemy, 
to the plans of William of Orange and the 
rapid growth of Protestantism. Marlborough 
and Eugene were checked in their invasion 


glories. 


of France; yet they were permitted to move 
slowly onward, and at the great battle of 
Malplaquet, the most fiercely contested of all 
this disastrous war, the new army of Frane« 
was defeated with dreadful slaughter; and 
again the enemy were looked for in Paris. 
At Malplaquet, on French soil, the fate of 
Louis and his dynasty seemed decided. His 
army, led by the brilliant Villars, had shown 
the courage of desperation, the self-sacrifice 
of a spurious patriotism. Thrice had Eugene 
led his best against the French in- 
trenchments, and was still beaten back. The 
Dutch contingent, under a Prince of Orange, 
threw itself by mistake against a line bris- 
tling with cannon and guarded by a triple 
defense, and, with pertinacious resolution, 
was nearly cut to pieces on the spot. The 
prince retreated behind his heaps of dead. 
The Huguenot brigades, the flower of a de- 
voted race, lay strewed upon the fatal field ; 
and Prince Eugene, wounded by a musket- 
ball, was carried fainting to the rear. But 
while the French thus bravely held their 
ground, their line was again shaken by the 
steady advance of Marlborough with the En- 
gvlish and the Prussians. Once more Eugene, 
his wound bound up, sprang onward at the 
head of his daring cavalry, and, with a de- 
spairing ery, the centre of the French army 
broke, and the great host fled before its foe. 

The conquest of France seemed now no 
difficult task,’ and the Germans, the Prus- 
sians, and the Huguenots were ready to press 
forward to the siege of Paris. Happy would 
it have been for Europe and for Frenchmen 
had they been permitted to complete their 
victory. They might have restored tolera- 
tion to the Church and self-respect to the 
people; they might have driven the Jesuits 
from France, the of all its 


troops 


source woes; 

1 Marlborough 
the invasion of Franc: ied. 
have fallen, had the allies 


1710, seems scarcely doubt 


was removed fron s comm 


and, and 
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That France must 
ressed on either in 1709 or 








they would have renewed the Huguenot col- | 
leges at Sedan or Saumur, and invited from 

every side the elements of reform; they 

might have scattered forever that gilded | 
throng of poisoners, assassins, idiots, and im- 
3 beciles who had proclaimed themselves the 
4 rulers of France, and who, under the despot- 
ic guidance of Louis and the Jesuits, were 
sowing the seeds of endless woes. But the 
Tory reaction of England checked the career 
of reform in London as well as in Paris. 
The Huguenots and the Dutch were forbid- 
den to conquer France. Louis and the Jes- 
uits were left to rule over the decaying king- 
dom; and the bitter pen of Swift, ever ma- 
lignant and destructive, covered with sharp 
ridicule that vigorous alliance, the dying leg- 
acy of William of Orange, which had alone 
preserved the liberties of Europe. 

Five years of a weary life yet remained to 
good Queen Anne, and of ceaseless plotting 
to the Tories. They knew that their power 
must cease with her reign, and that when 
the Hanoverian king ascended the throne, | 
the principles of Protestantism and the lib- 
eral policy of William would again govern 
England. It was believed by many that 
Bolingbroke, and perhaps Oxford, had en- 
gaged in a plan for bringing back the Stu- 
arts; that popery was to be restored with 
the Pretender; that a period of anarchy was 
approaching, when the nation would once 
more be driven to contend against French 
corruption and a Catholic king. The Tories, 
careless of the clamor of their opponents, 
resolved to break up the grand alliance, to 
desert their allies, to save Louis. Prior went 
J on a secret embassy to Paris; Swift wrote 
: his “ Conduet of the Allies;” the treaty of 
G Utrecht (1713) was slowly perfected; and 
Me Louis rose from his humiliation, still the 
: master of Alsace and Strasburg, and saw his 
} grandson Philip firmly seated on the throne 
of Spain. 

That the peace of Utrecht was unjust to 
F) Germany and Holland, to the exiled Hugue- 
nots, who had fought for the freedom of En- 
gland on many a battle-field, to the Protest- 
ants of Strasburg, and the friends of tolera- 
tion in every land, can searcely be denied ; 
that Bolingbroke, Swift,’ and Oxford were 
bound to the despot of Versailles by no hon- 
orable ties, was openly asserted by many of 
their contemporaries. If they were not en- 
gaged to bring back the Pretender, they at 
least felt a lasting hostility for the Protest- 
ant king from Hanover. 

It was in the last years of Queen Anne’s 
reign that, every morning, was laid on the 
breakfast-tables of tasteful lords and quiet 
citizens a small printed sheet that told the 
mournful story of Sir Roger and his widow ; 
discussed the sources of the beautiful and 
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,exampled bitterness, Addison, the tran: 


the sublime; made “ Paradise Lost” familiar 
to countless readers, and unfolded to the 
world the graceful meditations of a Spotless 
mind on the problems of life and of immor- 
tality. While party strife raged with un. 
juil 
spectator, taught all the milder virtues and 
softened the rude manners of his age, With 
less success, but still more general applause. 
he produced a tragedy in the cause of free- 
dom, of which only a brief monologue sur- 
vives. At the same time was printing at 
the London press a magnificent volume. 
rich with the rarest decorations of luxurious 
typography—a translation by one who could 
scarcely read the original, with slow labor, 
of the ever-living tales of Homer. Such un- 
scrupulous audacity was rewarded with an 
unbounded triumph. Golden showers rained 
upon the poet; he rose at once to unprece- 
dented fame; and if a wide eminence be a 
proper object of congratulation, Pope might 
be looked upon as the most successful of his 
contemporaries: more fortunate than Mar- 
borough; happier than Swift. Nor was his 
triumph undeserved; for the rich fields of En- 
glish poetry have no more captivating min 
of poetic gems, of the touching, the graceful, 
and the sublime, clothed in sonorous coup- 
lets, and radiant with a glittering diction, 
than Pope has ravished from the boundless 
stores of Homer. What he has brought with 
him almost compensates us for all that he 
was incapable of bearing away. The sim- 
plicity and majesty of his original he never 
ventured to imitate. Swift, meantime, was 
startling the literary world with those un- 
rivaled political satires that have never 
ceased to find imitators and readers, and 
had, perhaps, already conceived the design 
of “Gulliver’s Travels ;” Defoe had not yet 
turned from party strife to write “ Robinson 
Crusoe ;” a throng of inferior writers sought 


| the public ear. In the midst of the new lit- 


erary activity Johnson was born (1709), and 
Hume (1711)—the most successful students 
of Addison and Swift. Shakspeare and 
Milton, now rescued from neglect, rose into 
general favor, and literature began that vig- 
orous contest, of which the victory has not 
yet been won, against medieval ignorance 
and feudal follies. 

The dull queen cared nothing for the 
strains of her bards or the graceful periods 
of Addison and Swift; she was sick, unhap- 
py, and alone. Her husband and all her chil- 
dren died before her; fierce dissensions had 
broken out among her ministers. Boling- 
broke and Oxford, torn by an insane emula- 
tion, brought their quarrels into the council 
chamber, and disturbed the last days of the 
feeble queen with their coarse recrimination 
and bitter hate. No tenderness for their dy- 











1“T hope they can tell no ill story of you,” wrote 
Archbishop King to Swift, after his fall. 














1 Pope’s Homer was printed 1715, after Annes 
death, but belongs to her period. 
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ing mistress, nO memory of her favors, re- 
strained the rude natures of those corrupt 
men, to whose hands was committed the des- 
tinv of a cultivated nation. Harley came 
intoxicated into her presence ; the charac- 
ter of Bolingbroke was well known to his 
mistress ; yet the queen was forced to listen 
to their counsels and submit to their advice. 
At length that event which the Tories had 
ong looked for with natural alarm was hast- 
ened by the imprudence of their chiefs, and 
\{nne was seized with a mortal illness. 
morning she rose, fixed her eyes for a long 
time on a clock that stood near, and when 
a lady in waiting asked her what she saw 

unusual, turned upon her with a vacant 

vaze and fainted. On the 31st of July, 1714, 
Anne died, and with her passed away for- 

ever the rule of that faction which had in- 
culeated the doctrine of passive obedience 

wd the divine authority of kings. Fugi- 
tives, exiles, impoverished, dismayed, the 
fallen adherents of a political superstition 
sank before the indignation of their coun- 
trymen. Oxford, a prisoner in the Tower, 
trembled for his life; Bolingbroke fled to 
France, and openly joined the court of James 
Ill.: Ormond a needy exile; Swift, 
spared by the lenient Whigs, was permitted 
to retreat to his deanery at Dublin; Prior, 
fallen almost to penury, lived upon a sub- 
scription to his poems. Never again was 
the extravagant theory of loyalty to rule in 
A of statesmen had 
sprung up, who had been educated in the 
tolerant spirit of Addison rather than the 
passionate bigotry of Swift. The crown had, 
in fact, become elective; it was slowly dis- 
covered that the king, the church, and the 
ruling caste should be the servants rather 
than the despots of the nation. 

While England, taught by the gentle gen- 
ius of Addison, hadanade some faint progress 
in refinement and France, 
shorn of its military glories by the acute di- 
plomacy of William of Orange and the sue- 
cessful generals of Queen Anné, remained 
lost in a dull stupor of bigotry and despot- 
ism that was to be broken only by the fierce 
convulsions of its revolution. Louis, in ex- 
treme old age, was still governed by the se- 
vere guidance of the Jesuits. It was even 
asserted that, like James II. of England. he 
had himself become a member of their pow- 
erful society, and might claim all those im- 
munities and privileges in a future world 
that had been lavishly bestewed by grate- 
ful popes upon the followers of Loyola.' 
His reign had, at least, been illustrative of 
the principles of the Spanish saint. His 
two confessors, La Chaise and Le Tellier, 
had condoned all his vices and instigated all 
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was 


England. new race 
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1 St. Simon, CEuvres, x. p. 106, paints the danger- 


ous ambition of the Jeenits. Their threats terrified 
Louis. 
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his crimes. The slave and the tyrant of de- 
praved women and designing men, Louis 
had swept on through life, the chief actor in 
a dreadful pageant, blind to the miseries of 
his people, confident only in his own glory 


Yet the misfortunes of his later years might 
well have broken any heart less cold than 
his own. The sorrows and the humiliation 
he had brought upon France seem, indeed, to 
have given him little uneasiness. His self 
ish vanity was never touched by the woes 
of others ; but within his own family a series 
of afflictions had fallen upon him that cast 
a dreadful gloom over the splendors of Ver- 
sailles and the gardens of Marly. 

Since Louis, on a chill and snowy night, 
attended by the Archbishop of Paris, his con- 
fessor Pere la Chaise, and a few officials, 
had led the widow Searron to the chapel of 
Versailles, and, kneeling with her at the 
altar, had exchanged the marriage -rmngs. 
but little peace could have remained in the 
palace, where the new wite was eagerly plot- 
ting to be openly acknowledged, and the le- 
gitimate princes refused to come into her 
presence. An alienation had arisen between 
the king and his son the dauphin; and Ma- 
dame De Maintenon had become the patron 
ess of the natural children of Louis, who had 
inherited all the evil passions of their pai 
ents. But when the Duke of Burgundy, the 
dauphin’s eldest son, and heir to the crown, 
had married, amidst 
dented splendor, Mary of Savoy, that amiable 
but heedless princess had won the regard 
of Louis, and the good qualities of the young 
duke, who had been educated under Fénélon, 
seemed to promise a happier era for the suf. 


pageants of unprece- 


fering people. Two sons were born to Mary 
and the family of the Duke of Burgundy 
formed a centre of promise in the corrupt 
atmosphere of Versailles.’ 

Death now suddenly descended upon the 
guilty court, attended by all the’ horrors of 
suspicion and of doubt. The dauphin was 
seized with small-pox, and died; Louis faint 
ed in an agony of grief, but fled hastily from 
the infected chamber; his courtiers followee 
him; and the heir of the French throne was 
buried in haste, with only a few strangers 
to attend his funeral. In February, 1712, a 
box of Spanish snuff was presented to Mary 
Soon after she died delirious, and with every 
trace of poison. Her husband, the duke, not 
long after perished in similar torments. 
Their also died. The Duke 

Jerri, second son of the dauphin, followed 
next, the victim of his own wife. The ery 
of poison resounded through the nation. 
Louis trembled for his own worthless life ; 
and his great-grandson, a feeble infant, the 
Duke of Anjou, alone remained, the last of 
his direct heirs. Faint with repeated shocks, 


eldest son le 


1 St. Simon gives details of the terrible corruption 
of the court and the king. 
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yet tranquil in the assurance of the protec- 
tion of the Jesuits, Louis at length passed 
away (1715) from his magnificent palaces, 
haunted only by the shades of the dead, and 
left behind him a baleful memory, which fu- 
ture generations will rejoice to hide in a 
decent oblivion. 

Such was the spectacle of the fall of the 
great, the miseries of nations, the barbaric 
vlories and disasters of French vanity and 
Jesuitie intolerance, upon which Stella had 
gazed with a feeble attention, and in which 
Swift had played no unimportant part dur- 
ing the last years of Queen Anne; but for the 
dark-eyed, pensive maiden, now no longer in 
the bloom of youth, yet still singularly fair, 
the hand of destiny was tracing an intricate 
and touching fate that must survive in the 
annals of letters, when perhaps the names of 
Louis and of Anne are remembered only to 
be contemned. Swift had written each day 
to Stella a journal of the various events that 
had soothed his ambition or satisfied his 
pride ; had named the great nobles who were 
his frequent companions, the power he had 
won in the counsels of the nation, the most 
minute events of his daily life, his dinners, 
his diseases, his giddiness, the misconduct 
of Patrick and the melancholy end of Pat- 
rick’s lark, the adventures of the box of 
snuff, the heat of the weather; yet there was 
one passage of his London career upon which 
he was ever silent. He had found a new 
pupil, and Stella had learned by report of 
that gay and graceful rival to whom all of 
Swift’s leisure was devoted.’ Esther Van- 
homrigh, the Vanessa of the mysterious ro- 
mance, was young, wealthy, beautiful, a 
member of that glittering circle of Tory 
fashion in which her master was now moy- 
ing with singwar applause. Her father was 
dead, her mother kept a hospitable house, 
and here Swift found a friendly reception, 
and forgot in the eager homage of Vanessa 
his duty to his betrothed, the gentle pupil 
of Moor Park. 

He woke suddenly from his delusion; and 
when the death of Anne drove him, a moody 
exile, to his deanery at Dublin, had resolved, 


perhaps, to part forever from Vanessa. On | 


his return he found that grief and a natural 
jealousy had thrown Stella into a deep mel- 
ancholy. Her health declined. A common 
itriend carried her complaints to Swift; and, 
with strange reluctance and singular pre- 
cautions, he at length determined to prove 
his constancy by going through the form of 
marriage.? The ceremony was performed 
secretly in the garden of the deanery by the 
Bishop of Clogher in 1716, but upon the 
condition that it was never to be acknowl- 
edged publicly, and Stella was still to live 


1 Scott, p. 227. 

2 The marriage of Swift and Stella is generally ad- 
mitted (Scott, 239), yet in her will Stella entitles herself 
** spinster.” 


ic, 
apart from her husband in the same guarded 
way in which they had so long detied th, 
scrutiny of the world. Agitated and gloomy. 
Swift had yielded as if to some fatal necesgj. 
ty in his mysterious marriage. Soon after. 
his friend Dr. Delany met him coming fro 
an interview with the Archbishop of Dublin: 
he looked like one distracted, and passed 
Delany without speaking. Delany found 
the archbishop in tears; upon asking th, 
reason, he replied, “ You have just met th 
most unhappy man on earth; but of th, 
cause of his wretchedness you must neve; 
ask a question.” Swift hid himself in seclu- 
sion for several days after his marriage, and 
then came forth to resume his usual cours; 
of life, and to treat Stella only as a beloved 
and honored friend. Every year, on her 
birthday, he celebrated her virtues in grace- 
ful verses, and proved the sincerity of his 
affection by his devotion to her while living, 
the anguish with which he received the tid 
ings of her death. 

What fatal barrier existed to their perfect 
union, What strange confession Swift mad 
to the Archbishop of Dublin, why he ever 
refused to publish his marriage with one he 
so deeply loved, no research has ever unfold- 
ed, and no tongue has ever told. Swift care- 
fully preserved his secret ; and even when his 
intelleet sank into imbecility, upon one point 
he was always prudent. In all his writings 
he made no confession. The mystery of 
Swift and Stella sleeps with them where 
they were placed side by side in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick. But conjecture has ney- 
er ceased to explain their story. It was said 
that after his marriage Swift discovered that 
Stella was his sister, that they were both the 
children of Sir William Temple, and that 
the secret was maliciously revealed by Mrs. 
Dingley, Stella’s companion, when the cere- 
mony was ended. Several circumstances 
seem to confirm the theory. They had both 
been inmates of Sir William’s house, had 
been treated by him with constant regard, 
and had received considerable legacies in 
his will. Some likeness was traced between 
them and their supposed father, and it was 
not incredible that one might have remained 
ignorant of the other’s parentage; but Scott 
believed that he had perfectly refuted the 
theory.’ By some writers it has been sug 
| gested that Swift was insane, and that his 

conduct toward Stella and Vanessa showed 
| only the wild freaks of a madman. Others 
| have accused his fierce ambition and pride, 
that led him to crush with cruel neglect 
| his humble companion and wife. Some as- 

sert that he would save the life of Vanessa ; 
| that he married Stella, but loved her rival. 

But for all these conjectures no sufficient ar- 
| gument can be adduced. 





1 Scott’s argument is not conclusive. That Swift 
| and Stella were brother and sister was believed by 
| their contemporaries. See Gent. Magazine, 1755. 
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Meantime the unhappy Vanessa, constant 
it love which she had openly declared 
master, had also followed him to Ire- 

1, and lived at Marley Abbey, a small 
which had inherited, near Cel- 
resolved to be separated from 
m by the Here, 
the charms of a gentle landscape, the victim 
a real passion saw her youth and beauty 
Her house 


she 
not 
treacherous seas. 


ridge, 


amidst 


ile away in monastic seclusion. 
sembled a cloister in form as well as in 
ume. A bright and glad 


iidst green fields and graceful woods be- 


river wandered 
a cascade leaped and murmured in 
the profusely 
ited with laurel by Vanessa’s own hand, 


e distance; garden was 


honor of her beloved; and here, in a bow- 
furnished with table 
| with writing materials, would Swift 


overed 


two and a 


seats, 


with his pupil, on those rare occasions 
in her retirement, striv 
¢ to moderate her fatal passion, but never 
ealing that secret bond that had separa 
forever. Here, shaded by his lau- 


els, Vanessa wrote those impassioned letters 


visited her 


el ie 


ed them 


t served only to awaken alarm, pity, we 
iy trust remorse, in the agitated breast of 
husband of Stella. 
He 
neath 
n he 


r sister, her only companion, died be- 
her care, of a lingering disease; and 
r solitude, 
of Swift’s close intimacy with her rival, yet 
ignorant of 
years of patient expectation, resolved, by a 
daring step, to discover the nature of the tie 
that bound him to another. She wrote to 
Ste reveal the mystery. 
in reply, told her of her marriage,’ 
letter to Swift, and, filled 
resentment, fled from Dublin, 


torn by jealousy, conscious 


its cause, Vanessa, after eight 


la, asking her to 


vil 


| 
| 
t Vanessa’s 
l just 
and from a husband whose cruel duplicity 


La 


had well deserved her lasting scorn. 

But for Esther Vanhomrigh, her bold ef- 
fort to unfold the dangerous mystery proved 
the knell of death. In one of those fierce 
bursts of rage, the tokens of approaching 
madness which so often came upon him, and 
which was now excited to unusual intensity 
' the 


Stella 


reception of Vanessa’s letter from 
, Swift rode instantly to Marley Abbey. 
No remorse for his own base conduct seems 
o have checked his selfish resentment; no 
pity for that fair and gifted woman, to whom 
he should have knelt in humble self-accusa- 
tion, seems to have been thought of in his 
haughty delirium. With a terrible counte- 
nance he entered Vanessa’s apartment, flung 
her letter upon the table, and when she 
asked him, with a trembling to sit 
turned from her sternly, and rode 
away. 


voice, 
down, 
hastily ; 

A few weeks afterward Vanessa died, it 
was said of fever; but no one 


has ever mis- 


There is another version of the story, bu 


lowed that Va 
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taken the cause of her 1 ipid decline. Her 
Until she received Stel 
la’s letter she had lived in a perpetual delu- 


heart was broken. 


sion, ever hoping that time would remove 
the unknown to with 
him whom she thought her lover, and for 
whom she had cherished an unbounded ven- 


obstacle her union 


eration, a singular devotion. The discovery 
of his faithlessness had turned her love to re 
She at once 
will, in which she had left all 
her property to Swift, and gave it to stran- 
She died amidst her shattered hopes, 
At Marley Ab- 


still shown two or three laurel-trees, 


sentment, her respect to scorn. 
revoked he 


rers. 
indignant, silent, and alone. 
bey are 
trom whose classic leaves Vanessa had once 
hoped to crown his immortal brow, and the 
garden, now tangled and neglected, from 
they had the 
shining river and the bright cascade. 

At the news of her death, Swift, overpow- 
erief, for 
hid himself in solitude, alone in his agony. 
He Stella 


forgave and 


whence looked together on 


ered by remorse and two months 


then came back to the deanery. 
him, touched by his distress; 
once more they lived like brother and sister, 
Still 
the same mystery hung over them, and still 
Swift, untaught by the fate of 
Vanessa, refused to publish the secret mar- 
But Stella’s health, always delicate, 
sank under her painful circumstances. Cal 
umny wounded her pure and gentle spirit. 
She in vain urged that vindication of her 
which Swift could give. At 
length she fell into a consumption, and was 
Yet still Swift re- 
fused, with unaccountable eruelty, to grant 
her last even removed 
from the deanery, lest, by her dying there, 
some scandal might be excited, and Swift 
was not with her in her last moments. But 
from his chamber in the deanery, agitated 
by no common grief, he might have seen the 


careless of the opinion of the world. 
mournful 


riage. 


fame alone 


rapidly passing away. 


request. She was 


torches gleaming through the Gothie win 
dows of St. Patrick’s as they bore Stella, at 
night, to her grave in the solemn cathedral. 

The idolized by the Irish, 
whose interests he upheld, wit, scholar, poet, 
the writer of for 
many years his fair and gentle pupil. His 
fame ever increased ; his wit filled the world 
with laughter; his power in Ireland was al 
most despotic. Yet no moment of happiness 
or of peace ever came to his troubled spirit. 
He always declared that he 
for death. 
words to his friends were, “ May 
meet ag 


great dean, 


classic his age, survived 


was weary of 


life, eager His common parting 
we neve! 
His mind at last was lost in 
He died in 1745, and 


in St. Patrick’s Cathedral by Stella’s side.? 


ain.” 


nt idioev. was laid 


Sil¢ 


Thus came and passed away the days of 
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good Queen Anne, full of their joys and their 
calamities, their wars and triumphs, their 
pleasures and their pains; their heroes and 
statesmen, who rise for a moment above the 
paths of history, soon, perhaps, to sink for- 
ever in neglect; their prin ely and noble 
throngs, shining in a transient splendor; 
their patient multitude, rising slowly in 
knowledge and power. Nor did they pass 
wholly in vain. For still look down upon 
us from amidst their fading glories the calm 
countenances of Addison, Swift, and Pope, 
shorn of their coarser and baser elements, 
and living only as intellectual agents, gov- 
erning all future generations at will by the 
power of mental culture, softening the rude, 
informing the dull, exciting emulation, and 
teaching forever, with no common success, 
in the great university of mankind. 


A CURIOUS PREDICTION, 
MINE burning of Chicago has called atten- 
tion to the accounts that have come 
down to us of the great fire in London in 
1666—the only parallel, in fact, that exists 
to the recent calamity. That fire, which 
lasted four days, consumed about as much 
of London as the recent fire consumed of 
Chicago. In both cases the fire was the oc- 
casion of great popular excitement, innu- 
merable rumors, and many ill-founded and 
unwholesome suspicions. The burning of 
London was attributed to the papists, and 
the monument of Wren, built in 1671 in 

memory of the fire, as Pope said, 
“Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies,” 


by asserting the calumny in an inscription 
which has been obliterated during the pres- 
ent century. The frantic populace were 
further excited by reports that an army of 
French and Dutch had landed, and were 
marching to complete the destruction of the 
doomed city. There was much less loss of 
life during the London conflagration, on ac- 
count, perhaps, of its slower progress, it 
having begun on Sunday, September 2, and 
raged until Wednesday morning. There was, 
perhaps, however, as much suffering after 
it, and charity was much slower and*more | 
irregular in its beneficent operations. Eve- 
lyn draws a gloomy picture of how “ the poor 
inhabitants were dispersed in St. George’s 
Fields, and about Moorfields, as far as High- 
gate, and several miles in circle, some under 
tents, some under miserable huts and hov- 
els; many without a rag, or any necessary | 
utensils, bed or board, who from delicate- 
ness, riches, and easy accommodations in 
stately and well-furnished houses, were now 
reduced to extremest misery and poverty. 

The people who now walked about the 
ruins appeared like men in some dismal des- 
ert, or, rather, in some great city laid waste 
by a cruel enemy; to which was added the 


stench that came from some poor creatures? 
bodies, beds, and other combustible good, 
.....1 then went toward Islington and Hj rh- 
gate, where one might have seen two tet 
dred thousand people, of all ranks and de 
grees, dispersed and lying along by the 
heaps of what they could save from a firs 
deploring their loss, and though ready to 
perish for hunger and destitution, yet not 
asking one penny for relief, which to me ap- 
peared a stranger sight than any I had yet 
beheld.” 

Singularly enough, the fire of London. 
while undoubtedly accidental, is claimed to 
have been twice distinctly predicted. 0; 
course Nostradamus, who is well known to 
have announced in advance all the ereai 
events of the last three hundred years, had 
his opinions upon the subject of the confla- 
gration, which he promulgated as early as 
1555, to the effect that 


“Le sang du juste & Londres fera faute 
Bruslez par feu, de vingt les trois, et six.” 


or, in other words, “The blood of the just 
spilled in London will require it to be burn- 
ed with fire in three times twenty and six,’ 
This was a pretty good guess on the part of 
the old astrologer, who claims to have ar- 
rived at his conclusions by means of “ astro- 
nomical affections.” 

The other prediction was once very fa- 
mous ; and, indeed, was thought at one time 
to have made the fortune of its author, and 
of the art of mundane astrology. That au- 
thor was Mr. William Lilly, the astrologer 
a conspicuous character in his day, and en- 
joying the reputation of being a particular- 
ly clever knave and accomplished impostor. 
His biographer, Zadkiel, claims, however, 
that Lilly was a good citizen, an honest, sin- 
cere Christian, and a thorough-paced believ- 
er in the art in which he was so great an 
adept. Lilly, in his capacity of professional 
astrologer, erecter of nativities, and resolver 
of all sorts of horary questions, had been for 
many years publishing a sort of almanac, un- 
der the name of Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, 
in which he gave cireulation to several of 
his remarkable predictions. Encouraged by 
the notoriety gained through this book, and 
perhaps by the fortunate result of some of his 
happier prognostications, Lilly, in 1651, pub- 
lished another mundane speculation, which, 
in accordance with the temper of the time, 
he entitled “Monarchy, or No Monarchy?’ 
and in which, under the form of hieroglyph- 
ics (as he called them), he predicted several 
events. The most celebrated of these hiero- 
glyphics were the one indicating the great 
plague of 1665, and the one—of which a fac- 
simile is here engraved—to prognosticate the 
great fire of the next succeeding year. As 
will be inferred from the horoscope being in- 
troduced, this is an astrological symbol; the 
children reversed at the top of the picture 
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THE GREAT FIRE IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER 2, 1666, 


PUBLISHED BY W. LILLY, IN THE YEAR 1651. 


ire intended for the zodiacal sign Gemini, | 
which the astrologists feigned was the “ruler” 
of London; their headlong attitude over the 
fire indicates the complete mastery which 
that element would gain over the stricken 
city. The struggle to overcome the fire, the | 
picture shows, would be vainly engaged in 
by both sexes and all conditions of the peo- 
ple. 

Zadkiel, Lilly’s editor and most 
and uncompromising disciple, remarks that 


fervid 


“these celebrated predictions were made by 
means of the motions of the fixed stars, as is | 
evident by the words of Lilly, who says, ‘The 


asterisms and signs and constellations give 
createst light thereunto” The Bull’s North 
Horn, a star which, Ptolemy says, is ‘like 
Mars, was, in the year 1666, when the fire 
oceurred, in Gemini 17° 54’, which is the ex- 
act ascendant of London. It was, no doubt, 
by this means Lilly judged the city would 
fire. The 1666 was that in 


suffer by year 


| which that evil star was crossing the ascend 


ing sign of London. And as it is of the fiery 
nature of Mars, we need not be surprised that 
it produced such terrific results.” 


In consequence of the notor iety of his hi- 


| eroglyphics, and perhaps also as a tribute to 
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the excited state of public feeling, Lilly was | 
examined before the committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to investigate the 
fire on October 2, just one month after it oc- 
curred. He has handed down to us a rather | 
vainglorious narrative of his examination, 
dwelling with great unction upon the ex- 
ceeding civility shown him, and the curios- | 
ity manifested to hear him testify. Sir Rob- 
ert Brooke, chairman of the committee, Lil- 
ly tells us, spoke to this purpose : | 
“<Mr. Lilly, this committee thought fit to 
summon you to appear before them this day, 
to know if you can say any thing as to the 
cause of the late fire, or whether there might | 
be any design therein. You are called the | 
rather hither because, in a book of yours long 
since printed, you hinted some such thing by | 
| 
| 


one of your hieroglyphies,’ 

“Unto which I replied: ‘May it please 
your honors, #fter the beheading of the late | 
king I was desirous, according to the best 
knowledge God had given me, to make in- 
quiry by the art I studied what might from 
that time happen unto the Parliament and | 
nation in general. At last, having satisfied | 
myself as well as I could, and perfected my | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bo enaca eae 
venient to signify my intentions-and eoncep- 
tions thereof in forms, shapes, types, hiero- 
glyphics, ete., without any commentary, that 
so my jadgment might be coneealed trom the 
vulgar and made manifest only to the wise: 
I herein imitating the example of many Wise 
philosophers who had done the like. Hay- 
ing found, Sir, that the city of London should 
be sadly afflicted with a great plague, and 


| not long after with an exorbitant fire, | 


framed these two hieroglyphics, as repre- 


| sented in the book, which, in effect, have 


proved very true.’ 

“* Did you foresee the year?’ said one. 

“<T did not, said I, ‘or was desirous: of 
that Imade no scrutiny.’ I proceeded: ‘ Now, 
Sir, whether there was any design of burn- 
ing the city, or any employed to that pur- 
pose, I must deal ingenuously with you; 
that since the fire I have taken much pains 
in the search thereof, but can. not, or could 
not, give myself any the least satisfaction 
therein. I concinde that it was the finger 


| of God only; but what instruments he used 


thereunto I am ignorant.’ 
“The committee seemed well pleased with 
what I spoke, and dismissed. me with great 


judgment therein, I thought it most con-| civility.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
Fr)" among the Vosges Mountains in Lor- 
J raine, but just outside the old half-Ger- 
man province of Alsace, about thirty miles 
distant from the new and thoroughly French 
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OF GRANPERE. 





Granpere. Whatever may be said or thought 
here in England of the late imperial rule in 
France, it must, at any rate, be admitted that 
good roads were made under the Empire. Al- 
sace, which twenty years ago seems to have 
been somewhat behindhand in this respect, 
received her full share of Napoleon’s atten- 
tion, and Granpere is now placed on an ex- 
cellent road, which runs from the town of 
Remiremont on one line of railway, to Col- 
mar on another. The inhabitants of the 
Alsatian Ballon hills and the open valleys 
among them seem to think that the civil- 
ization of great cities has been brought near 
enough to them, as there is already a dili- 
gence running daily from Granpere to Re- 
miremont; and at Remiremont you are on 
the railway, and, of course, in the middle 
of every thing. 

And, indeed, an observant traveler will be 
led to think that a great deal of what may 
most truly be called civilization has found 
its way in among the Ballons, whether it 
traveled thither by the new-fangled rail- 
ways and imperial routes, or found its pas- 
sage along the valley streams before imperial 
favors had been showered upon the district. 
We are told that when Pastor Oberlin was 
appointed to his cure as Protestant clergy- 
man in the Ban de la Roche, a little more 





baths of Plombiéres, there lies the village of 


than one hundred years ago—that was, in 
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1767—this region was densely dark and far 
behind in the world’s running as regards all 
progress. The people were ignorant, poor, 
half starved, almost destitute of 
ommunication,.and unable to produce from 
their own soil enough food for their own 
sustenance. Of manufacturing enterprise 
they understood nothing, and were only 
just far enough advanced in knowledge for 
he Protestants to hate the Catholics, and 
he Catholics to hate the Protestants. Then 
came that wonderful clergyman, Pastor 
Oberlin—he was indeed a wonderful clergy- 
man—and made a great change. Since that 
there have been the two empires, and Alsace 
has looked up in the world. Whether the 
thanks of the people are more honestly due 


savage, 


to Oberlin or to the late Emperor, the au- 
thor of this little story will net pretend to 
but he will venture te express his 
opinion that at present the rural Alsatians 
are a happy, prosperous people, with the 
burden on their shoulders of but 


BAY ; 


few pau- 
apparently 

contented people, not ambitious, given but 
little to politics. Protestants and Catholics 
mingled withont hatred or fanaticism, edu- 
cated though not learned, industrious though 


pers, and fewer gentlemen 


not energetic, quiet and pe aceful, making lin- 
en and cheese, growing potatoes, importing 
corn, coming into the world, marrying, be- 
vetting children, and dying in the whole- 
some homespun fashion which is so sweet 
to us in that mood of philosophy which 
teaches us to love the country and to de- 
Whether it be better for a 
people to achieve an even level of prosper- 
ity, which is shared by all, but which makes 
none eminent, or to encounter those rough, 
ambitiqus, competitive strengths which pro- 
duce both palaces and poor-houses, shall not 
be matter of argument here; but the teller 
of this story is disposed to think that the 
chance traveler, as long as he tarries at 
Granpere, will insensibly and perhaps un- 
consciously become an advocate of the for- 


spise the town. 


mer doctrine ; he will be struck by the com- 
fort which he sees around him, and for a 
while will dispense with wealth, luxury, 
scholarships, and fashion. Whether the in- 
habitants of these hills and valleys will ad- 
vance to further progress now that they are 
again to become German, is another ques- 
tion, which the writer will not attempt to 
answer here. 

Granpere in itself is a very pleasing vil- 
Though the amount of population 
and number of houses do not suffice to make 
it more than a village, it covers so large a 
space of ground as almost to give it a claim 
to town honors. It is perhaps a full mile in 
length; and though it has but one street, 
there are buildings standing here and there, 
back from the line, which make it seem to 
stretch beyond the narrow confines of a sin- 
cle thoroughfare. In most French villages 


lage. 


421 
some of the houses are high and spacious, 
but here they seem almost all to be so. And 
many of them have been constructed ater 
that independent fashion which always gives 
to a house in a street ' 


a character and im- 
They do not stand in 
a simple line, each supported by the strength 
of its neighbor, but oc¢ upy their own ground, 
facing this way or that as each may please, 


portance of its own. 


presenting here a corner to the main street, 
and there an end. There are little gardens, 
and big stables, and commodious barns: and 
periodical paint with annual whitewash is 
not wanting. The unstinted shine 
copiously under the sun, and over almost 
every there large lettered 
board which indicates that the resident with- 
in is a dealer in the linen which is produced 
throughout the country. All things 
together give to Granpere an air of prosper- 
ity and comfort which is not at all checked 
by the fact that there is in the place no man- 
which Englishmen would eall 
gentleman’s house 


slates 


other door 


Is a 


these 


sion we the 
, hothing approaching to 
the ascendency of a parish squire, no baron’s 
castle, no manorial hall—not even a chateau 
to overshadow the modest roofs ot the deal 
ers in the linen of the \ osges. 

And the scenery round Granpere is very 
pleasant, though the neighboring hills ney- 
er rise to the magnificence of mountains, o1 
produce that grandeur which tourists desire 
when they travel in search of the beauties 
of Nature. Itisa spot to love if you know 
it well, rather than to visit with hopes raised 
high, and to leave with vivid impressions. 
There a pretty lake 
lying at the feet of sloping hills, rivulets 
running down from the high upper lands, 
and turning many a modest wheel in their 
course, a water-fall or two here and there, 


is water in abundance 


and a so-called mountain summit within an 
easy distance, from whence the sun may be 
seen to rise among the Swiss mountains; 
and distant perhaps three miles from the 
village the main river which runs down the 
valley makes for itself a wild ravine, just 
where the bridge on the new road to Miin- 
ster crosses the water, and helps to excuse 
the people of Granpere for claiming for them- 
selves a great object of natural attraction. 
The bridge and the river and the ravine are 
very pretty, and perhaps justify all that the 
villagers say of them they sing to 
travelers the praises of their country. 
Whether it be the sale of linen that has 
produced the large inn at Granpere, or the 
delicious air of the place, or the ravine and 
the bridge, matters little to our story ; but 
the fact of the inn matters very much. There 
it is—a roomy, commodious building, not 
easily intelligible to a with its 
widely distributed parts, standing like an 
inverted V, with its open side toward the 
mainroad. On the ground-floor on one side 
are the large stables and coach-house, with 


when 


stranger, 
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a billiard-room and café over them, and a 
long balcony which runs round the building ; 
and on the other side there are kitchens and 
drinking-rooms, and over these the chamber 
for meals and the bedrooms. All large, airy, 
and clean, though, perhaps, not excellently 
well finished in their construction, and fur- 
nished with but little pretense to French 
luxury. And behind the inn there are gar- 
dens, by no means trim, and a dusty summer- 
house, which serves, however, for the smok- 
ing of a cigar; and there is generally space 
and plenty and good-will. Either the linen, 
or the air, or the ravine, or, as is more prob- 
able, the three combined, have produced a 
business, so that the landlord of the Lion 
WOr at Granpere is a thriving man. 

The reader shall at once be introduced to 
the landlord, and informed at the same time 
that, in so far as he may be interested in this 
story, he will have to take up his abode at 
the Lion d’Or till it be concluded; not as a 
guest staying loosely at his inn, but as one 
who is concerned with all the innermost af- 
fairs of the household. He will not simply 
eat his plate of soup and drink his glass of 
wine, and pass on, knowing and caring more 
for the servant than for the servant’s master, 
but he must content himself to sit at the 
landlord’s table, to converse very frequently 
with the landlord’s wife, to become very in- 
timate with the landlord’s son—whether on 
loving or on unloving terms shall be left en- 
tirely to himself—and to throw himself, 
with the sympathy of old friendship, into all 
the troubles and all the joys of the landlord’s 
niece. If the reader be one who can not 
take such a journey, and pass a month or 
two without the society of persons whom he 
would define as ladies and gentlemen, he 
had better be warned at once, and move on, 
not setting foot within the Lion d’Or at 
Granpere. 

Michel Voss, the landlord, in person was 
at this time a tall, stout, active, and very 
handsome man, about fifty years of age. As 
his son was already twenty-five—and was 
known to be so throughout the commune 
people were sure that Michel Voss was fifty 
or thereabouts; but there was very little in 
his appearance to indicate so many years. 
He was fat and burly, to be sure; but then 
he was not fat to lethargy, or burly with any 
sign of slowness. There was still the spring 
of youth in his footstep ; and when there was 
some weight to be lifted, some heavy timber 
to be thrust here or there, some huge, lum- 
bering vehicle to be hoisted in or out, there 
was no arm about the place so strong as that 
of the master. His short, dark, curly hair— 
that was always kept clipped round his head 
—was beginning to show a tinge of gray, 
but the huge mustache on his upper lip was 
still of a thorough brown, as was also the 
small morsel of beard which he wore upon 
his chin. He had bright, sharp, brown eyes, 


a nose slightly beaked, and a large mount} 

He was, on the whole, a man of good temper 

just withal, and one who loved those who 
belonged to him; but he chose to be maste; 
in his own house, and was apt to think that 
his superior years enabled him to know what 
younger people wanted better than they 
would know themselves. He was loved j, 
his house and respected in his village; by; 
there was something in the beak of his nos 
and the brightness of his eye which was ayt 
to make those around him afraid of him. 
And, indeed, Michel Voss could lose his ter- 
per and become an angry man. 

Our landlord had been twice married. By 
his first wife he had now living a single son. 
George Voss, who, at the time of our tale, 
had already reached his twenty-fifth year, 
George, however, did not at this time liv: 
under his father’s roof, having taken servic 
for a time with the landlady of another inn, 
at Colmar. George Voss was known to ly 
a clever young man; many in those parts 
declared that he was much more so than his 
father; and when he became clerk at thy 
Poste in Colmar, and, after a year or two, had 
taken into his hands almost the entire man- 
agement of that house—so that people be- 
gan to say that, old-fashioned and wretched 
as it was, money might still be made there 

—people began to say also that Michel Voss 
had been wrong to allow his son to leave 
Granpere. But, in truth, there had been a 
few words between the father and the son; 
and the two were so like each other that th 
father found it difficult to rule, and the son 
found it difficult to be ruled. 

George Voss was very like his father, with 
this difference, as he was often told by thi 
old folk about Granpere, that he would neve1 
fill his father’s shoes. He was a smaller man, 
less tall by a couple of inches, less broad in 
proportion across the shoulders, whose arn 
would never be so strong, whose leg would 
never grace a tight stocking with so full a 
development. But he had the same eye, 
bright and brown and very quick, the san 
mouth, the same aquiline nose, the sam 
broad forehead and well-shaped chin, and 
the same look in his face which made meu 
know as by instinct that he would soone1 
command than obey. So there had come to 
be a few words, and George Voss had gon 
away to the house of a cousin of his moth- 
er’s, and had taken to commanding there. 

Not that there had been any quarrel be- 
tween the father and the son; nor, indeed, 
that George was aware that he had been in 
the least disobedient to his parent. There 
was no recognized ambition for rule in the 
breast of either of them. It was simply 
this, that their tempers were alike; and 
when on an occasion Michel told his son 
that he would not allow a certain piece of 
folly which the son was, as he thought, like- 
ly to commit, George declared that he would 


soo! 
pert 


ind 
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ion set that matter right by leaving Gran- 
re, Accordingly he did leave 
1 bec: the right hand 

ad and bac kbone and best le g 


, oft 
whic 


Granpere, 
indeed, 
of his 
usin, Madame Farag Poste at 
the ter h these 
d was a question of 


and, 


rye 
ium 
on 


Now mat on 


1 


’ ] 
rds occur 


love 
ith 
Marie 
any thing further can 
words, Madame \ 
introduced to the 


ilove w 


hether George Voss should fall ir 


arry his step - mother’s niece, 
But before 
these few 


Voss was nearly 
husband, 


twenty yea 
and had how 
had 
re she had 


much 


rs 
» Or SIX yt She 
m E 
a married 
herself 

r marriage there 


‘Should a 


irs. 
pinal, whe 
sister, a widow, 
Ider than in parting from whom on 
had been h tribula- 
ny thing hap} en to Marie,” 
had said to Michel Voss before she 
troth, “you will let Minnie 
5 2” Michel Voss, who was then 
y in love with his hoped-for bride hot- 
love, in spite of his four-and forty years 
The said 
hing,” which had been suspected, had 
Madame Bromar had died, and 
1e1 daughte r—or Marie, 


called had 


e been taken into the house at Granpere. 


nl. ed | 
Pave 


im her Bromar 


gave the required promise. 
‘somet 4 
See 
appened, 
linnie Bromar, as 


was always afterward at 
hel never thought twice about it when he 
“Tf I hadn’t 
should come the 
is big 
In saying this he perhaps al- 
a little baby that then lay 

in his wife’s room, by m of which 

time Madame Voss to make 
her big husband do pretty nearly any thing 
hat she pleased. Marie Bromar, then 
just fifteen years of age, 


re, 
b 


as reminded of his promise. 
ill, she 


house 


romised at same,” 


said: ‘th 
re yet.” 


enough for a dozen 
to a in a 
ans 


was able 


so 
was broug 
and the | 

] 


too 


ovel 
ruse cel 


small becau 


from Epinal to Granp: 
] felt 
»was there. Marie soon learned the ways 
ind of he 
would fill his pipe for 
nd bring 
round his neck, 
vorite. She was only a¢ 
md Michel the 
nt; but in five yei 
n, and Michel 
would not be 
other 
house while he was so young himself. 


tainly was not to 
she 
soft-hearted uncle 


wishes r burly, 


him, and hand him 
his slippers, and put her 
and fa- 
hild when she came, 
ught that it was very 
> time she 
to reflect that 
there should be : 
marriage and another family in 
There 


cradle 


became a 
pleas- 
was a WO! 
was forced 
well that 


was at this time a third baby in the 
and then Marie Bromar had not a frane of 
dot. eldest daugh 
ter in the v think it 
he- 
a stroke for himself in the 


I 
Marie was the sweetest 
orld, but he 
right that his son should marry a 
fore he had done 
world. Prudence made it absolutely neces- 
sary that he should say a word to his son. 
Madame Vos 


could not 


wite 


S Was C¢ rtainly nearly twen- 
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ty years younger than her husband, and vet 
the pair did ill sorted. Michel 
was so handsome und hale; and Ma- 


le Was a comely woman 


not look to be 
, Strong, 
dame Voss, though sl 


though when she was brought home a 


ghbors had all dk 
clared that she was very handsome 


bride to Granpere the nei 


carried 
years than she real- 
borne j 


look of more 
had 
had 
woman’s sorrows, before 
to Michel Voss; 


babes came, and she 


with her a 


ly 


possessed. She many 


Known 


ot a 
much of 
had become 
and then the 
had settled as 
mistress of that large household, and taught 


woman’s cares, and 
she 
wife when 


down 


ird George Voss and Marie Bro- 
n children, all idea that 
ver than her husband de- 
She 


herself to reg 
almost 


mal as her ow 


she was much youn 

parted from her. 

to excel 
oht 


was a woman who de- 
husband 


sired 


nothing, if 
considered to be in some 


There was no feeling in 

Michel Voss had brought 

7 vife, and had made a fool of 
himself. He a man entitled 
wife much younger than himself. 


was to have a 

Madame 
Voss in those days always wore a white « ap, 
1a dark stuff which was changed 
on Sundays for one of black silk, and brown 
mittens he 
the in 


conscientious, useful, but not an enterprising 


ant vrown, 


on hands, and she went about 


house soft carpet shoes. She was a 
; loving her husband much, and fear- 


ing him somewhat ; 


womah 
liking to have her own 
way in certain small matters, but willing to 
be led in other things so long as those were 
with her chil- 
of whom seemed to deprive 
ot tol 
kind to het 
in her house, 


surrendered to her: careful 


the ca 
the powel 


dren, 
her of 


of the 


re 
caring the business 
, good-humored 


and satistied with the world at 


Inn; niece 


large as long as she might always be allowed 
to entertain M. le Curé at dinner on Sundays 
Michel Voss, Protestant though he was, had 
not thie ol M. k 
Curé h that 


M. le Curé on these oecasions would confine 


slightest jection to giving 


s Sunday dinner, on condition 
his conversation to open subjects. M. le Curé 
was quite willing to eat his dinner and give 
no off nse. 

A word, too, must be said of Marie Bromaz 
before we begin our story. Marie Bromar is 
the heroine of this little tale; and the read- 
er must be some idea of hei 
would have appeared before him had he 


made to have 


as 
she 
near her uncle in the long 
Ma 


fifteen when she was brought 


seen her standing 
room up stairs of the hotel at Granpere. 
rie had been 
from Epinal to Granpere, and had then been 
a child; but she had now reached her twen- 


tieth birthday, and was a woman. She 


was 
not above the middle height, and might seem 
that house, because hei 
cle were tall; but 
made, and very active. 
liked to use her strength, 
1] of th 


to be less, indeed, in 


aunt and her un she was 


straight, well She 


was strong, and 


and was very keeu about all the worl 
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house. During the five years of her resi- 
dence at Granpere she had thoroughly learn- 
ed the mysteries of her uncle’s trade. She 
knew good wine from bad by the perfume ; 
she knew whether bread was the full weight 
by the touch; with a glance of her eye she 
could tell whether the cheese and butter 
were What they ought to be; in a matter of 
poultry no woman in all the commune could 
take her in; she was great in judging eggs; 
knew well the quality of linen; and was 
even able to calculate how long the hay 
should last, and what should be the con- 
sumption of corn in the stables. Michel 
Voss was well aware before Marie had been 
a year beneath his roof that she well earned 
the morsel she ate and the drop she drank ; 
and when she had been there five years he 
was ready to swear that she was the clever- 
est girl in Lorraine or Alsace. And she was 
very pretty, with rich brown hair that would 
not allow itself to be brushed out of its crisp 
half cuxts in front, and which she always 
wore cut shert behind, curling round her 
straight, well-formed neck. Her eyes were 
gray, With a strong shade, indeed, of green, 
but were very bright and pleasant, full of 
intelligence, telling stories, by their glances, 
of her whole inward disposition, of her ac- 
tivity, quickness, and desire to have a hand 
in every thing that was being done. Her 
father, Jean Bromar, had come from the 
same stock with Michel Voss; and she, too, 
had something of that aquiline nose which 
gave to the innkeeper and his son the look 
which made men dislike to contradict them. 
Her mouth was large, but her teeth were 
very white and perfect, and her smile was 
the sweetest thing that ever was seen. Ma- 
rie Bromar was a pretty girl; and George 
Voss, had he lived so near to her and not 
have fallen in love with her, must have been 
cold indeed. 

At the end of these five years Marie had 


become a woman, and was known by all| 


around her to be a woman much stronger, 
both in person and in purpose, than her 
aunt; but she maintained, almost uncon- 
sciously, many of the ways in the house 
which she had assumed when she first en- 
tered it. Then she had always been on foot, 
to be every body’s messenger—and so she 
was now. When her uncle and aunt were 
at their meals she was always up and about, 
attending them, attending the public guests, 
attending the whole house. And it seemed 
as though she herself never sat down to eat 
or drink. Indeed, it was rare enough to find 
her seated at all. She would have a cup of 
coffee standing up at the little desk near the 
public window when she kept her books, or 
would take a morsel of meat as she helped to 
remove the dishes. She would stand some- 
times for a minute leaning on the back of her 
uncle’s chair as he sat at his supper, and 
would say, when he bade her to take her 


chair and eat with them, that she preferred 
picking and stealing. In all things she wor- 
shiped her uncle, observing his movements, 
caring for his wants, and carrying out his 
plans. She did not worship her aunt, but 
she so served Madame Voss that had she 
been withdrawn from the household, Ma- 
dame Voss would have found herself alto- 
gether unable to provide for its wants. Thus 
Marie Bromar had become the guardian an- 
gel of the Lion d’Or at Granpere. 

There must be a word or two more said 
of the difference between George Voss and 
his father, which had ended in sending 
George to Colmar; a word or two about 
that, and a word also of what occurred be- 
tween George and Marie. Then we shall be 
able to commence our story without further 
reference to things past. As Michel Voss 
Was a just, affectionate, and intelligent man, 
he would not, probably, have objected to a 
marriage between the two young people, had 
the proposition for such a marriage been first 
submitted to him, with a proper amount of 
attention to his judgment and controlling 
power. But the idea was introduced to him 
in a manner which taught him to think that 
there was to be a clandestine love-affair. To 
him George was still a boy, and Marie not 
much more than a child, and, without much 
thinking, he felt that the thing was im- 
proper. 

“T won’t have it, George,” he had said. 

“Won't have what, father ?” 

“Never mind. You know. If you can’t 
get over it in any other way, you had better 
go away. You must do something for your- 

| self before you can think of marrying.” 

| “Tam not thinking of marrying.” 

| ©Then what were you thinking of when I 
saw you with Marie? I won’t have it for 
her sake, and I won’t have it for mine, and 

| I won’t have it for yourown. You had bet- 

ter go away for a while.” 

“Tll go away to-morrow if you wish it, 
father.” Michel had turned away, not say- 
ing another word; and on the following day 
George did go away, hardly waiting an hour 
to set in order his part of his father’s busi- 
ness. For it must be known that George had 
not been an idler in his father’s establishment. 
There was a trade of wood-cutting upon the 
mountain-side, with a saw-mill turned by 
water beneath, over which George had pre- 
sided almost since he had left the school of 
the commune. When his father told him 
that he was bound to do something before he 
got married, he could not have intended to 
accuse him of having been hitherto idle. Of 
the wood-cutting and the saw-mill George 
knew as much as Marie did of the poultry 
and the linen. Michel was wrong, probably, 
in his attempt to separate them. The house 
was large enough, or if not, there was still 
room for another house to be built in Gran- 
pere. They would have done well as man 
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und wife. But then the head of a household 
iaturally objects to seeing the boys and girls 
elonging to him making love under his 
ose without any reference to his opinion. 
‘Things were not made so easy for me,” he 
savs to himself, and feels it to be a sort of 
to take that the course of love 
hall not run altogether smooth. George, no 
loubt, was too abrupt with his father; or 
erhaps it might be the case that he was not 
y to take an opportunity of leaving for a 
vhile Granpere and Marie Bromar. It might 
ve well to see the world; and though Marie 
Bromar was bright and pretty, it might be 
hat there were others abroad brighter and 
prettier 


luty care 


sori 


. His father had spoken to him on one fine 


September afternoon, and within an hour 
George was with the men who were stripping 
ark from the great pine logs upon the side 
of the mountain. With them, and with two 
1 three others who were engaged at the saw- 
mills, he remained till the night was dark. 
Then he came down and told something of 
1is intentions to his step-mother. He was 
voing to Colmar on the morrow with a horse 
ind small eart, and would take with him 
what clothes he had ready. He did not speak 
to Marie that night, but he said something 
to his father about the timber and the mill. 
Gaspar Muntz, the head woodsman, knew, he 
said, all about the 
ry on the work 


business. Gaspar could 
till it would suit Michel 
Voss himself to see how things were going 
on. Michel Voss was sore and angry, but he 
said nothing. He sent to his son a couple 
of hundred franes by his wife, but said no 
word of explanation even to her. On the 
following morning George was off without 
seeing his father. 

But Marie was up to give him his break- 
fast. ‘“‘ What is the meaning of this, George ?” 
she said. 

“ Father says that I shall be better away 

trom this—so I am going away.” 
“ And why will you be better away?” To 
“It will be 
terrible if you quarrel with your father. 
Nothing can be so bad as that.” 

“We have not quarreled. That is to say, 
I have not quarreled with him. 
rels with me, I can not help it.” 

“Tt must be helped,” said Marie, as she 
placed before him a mess of eggs which she 
had cooked for him with her own hands. “I 
would sooner die than see any thing wrong 
between you two.” 


this George made no answer 


If he quar- 


Then there was a pause. 
“Is it about me, George ?” 
‘Father thinks that I 
do.” 
Marie paused for a few minutes before she 
said any thing further. 
very 


she asked, boldly. 


love you: so I 


She was standing 
near to George, who was eating his 
breakfast heartily in spite of the interesting 
As she filled his 
cup a second time, she spoke again. “I will 


nature of the conversation. 
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never do any thing, George, if I can help it. 
to displease my uncle.” 
‘But why should it displease him? He 
wants to have his own way in every thing.” 
“ Of course he “ 
“ Fie told 
I've worked fo1 
would work, and 
about a 


does.” 


has me to go; and I'll go, 
him as no other man 


word 


have never said a 


share in the business, and 


hever 
would.” 
“Is it not all for yourself, George 
‘And why shouldn’t you and I be married 
if we like it ?” 
“T will never like it,” 
“if uncle dislikes it.” 
‘Very well,” said George. ' 
horse ready, and now I’m off.” 
So he went, starting just as the day was 


said she, solemnly, 


‘There is the 


dawning, and no one saw him on that morn- 
ing except Marie Bromar. As as he 
was gone she went up to her little room, and 
sat herself down on her bedside. 


soon 


She knew 
that she loved him, and had been told that 
she was beloved. that she could 
not lose him without suffering terribly ; but 
now she almost feared that it would be nee- 
essary that she should lose him. His man- 
ner had not been tender to her. He had, in- 
deed, said that he loved her, but there had 
been nothing of the tenderness of love in 
his mode of saying so; and then he had said 
no word of persistency in the teeth of his 
father’s objection. She had declared thor- 
oughly purposing that her declaration should 
true—that would neve1 his 
wife in opposition to her uncle’s wishes ; but 
he, had he been in earnest, might have said 
something of his readiness to attempt, at 
least, to overcome his father’s objection. But 
he had said not a word; and Marie, as she sat 
upon her bed, made up her mind that it must 
bevall over. But she made up her mind also 
that she would entertain no feeling of anger 


She knew 


be she become 


against her uncle. She owed him every thing 

so she thought, making no account, as 
George had done, of labor given in return. 
She was only a girl, and what was her labor? 
For a while she resolved that she would give 
a spoken assurance to her uncle that he need 
fear nothing from her. It was natural enough 
to her that her uncle should desire a better 
marriage for his son. But after a while she 
reflected that any speech from her on such a 
subject would be difficult, and that it would 
be better that she should hold her tongue. 
So held her tongue, and thought of 
George, and suffered; but still was merry, 


she 


at least in manner, when her uncle spoke to 
her, and priced the poultry, and counted the 
linen, and out the visitors’ bills, as 
though nothing evil had come upon her. She 
was a gallant girl, and Michel Voss, though 
he could not speak of it, understood her gal- 
lantry, and made notes of it on the note-book 
of his heart. 

In the mean time George Voss was thriv- 


made 
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chel Voss liked a profit, but he liked 
habits of his country almost as well. 


ing at Colmar—as the Vosses did thrive the 


wherever they settled themselves. But he 
sent no word to his father; nor did his father 
send word to him, though they were not 
more than ten leagues apart. Once Madame 
Voss went over to see him, and brought back 
word of his well-doing. 


months after the departure of George, Ma- 
dame Voss took her seat at the table, and thy 
young men of the place, who had Deen wait- 
ing round the door of the hotel for a f 


< ew 
| minutes, followed her into the room. And 


—— | there was M. Goudin, the curé, with anothe; 
: | young clergyman, his friend. On Sundays 
CHAPTER I, the curé always dined at the hotel at halt 
EXAcTLy at eight o’clock every evening a 


past twelve o’clock, as the friend of the fam- 
ily; but for his supper he paid, as did th 
Lion (@Or at Granpere, and all within the | other guests. 
house sat down together to supper. The 
supper was spread on a long table.in the | deed, there was no such formal meal giv: 
saloon up stairs, and the room was lighted | in the house of Michel Voss on week-days, 
with camphene lamps—for as yet gas had | There was something put on the table about 
not found its way to Granpere. At this 

meal assembled not only the guests in the 
house and the members of the family of the 
landlord, but also many persons living in 
the village, whom it suited to take, at a cer- 
tain price per month, the chief meal of the 
day at the house of the innkeeper, instead 


loud bell was sounded in the hotel of the 


I rather fancy that on week 
days he had no particular dinner; and, in- 


noon in the little room between the kitchen 
and the public window, but, except on Sun- 
days, it could hardly be called a dinner. On 
Sundays a real dinner was served in the 
room up stairs, with soup and removes, and 
entrées and the roti, all in the right place 

which showed that they knew what a din- 
ner was at the Lion d@’Or; but, throughout 
the week, supper was the meal of the day. 
After M. Goudin, on this occasion, there came 
two maiden ladies from Epinal who wer 
lodging at Granpere for change of air. They 
seated themselves near to Madame Voss, but 
still leaving a place or two vacant. And 
presently at the bottom of the table ther 
came an Englishman and his wife, who wer 
traveling through the country; and so the 
table was made up. A lad of about fifteen, 
who was known in Granpere as the waiter 
at the Lion d’Or, looked after the two stran- 
gers and the young men, and Marie Bromar, 
who herself had arranged the board, stood 
at the top of the room, by a second table, 
and dispensed the soup. It was pleasant 
to watch her eyes, as she marked the mo- 
ment when the dispensing should begin, and 


of eating in their own houses a more costly, 
a less dainty, and probably a lonely supper. 
Therefore, when the bell was heard, there 
came together some dozen residents of Gran- 
pere, mostly young men engaged in the linen 
trade, from their different lodgings, and each 
took his accustomed seat down the sides of 
the long board, at which, tied in a knot, was 
placed his own napkin. At the top of the 
table was the place of Madame Voss, which 
she never failed to fill exactly three minutes 
after the bell had been rung. At her right 
hand was the chair of the master of the 
house—never occupied by any one else; but 
it would often happen that some business 
would keep him away. Since George had 
left him he had taken the timber into his 
own hands, and was accustomed to think, 
and sometimes to say, that the necessity was 
eruel on him. Below his chair, and on the counted her guests, thoughtful as to the suf 
other side of Madame Voss, there would gen- | ficiency of the dishes to come; and noticed 
erally be two or three places kept for guests that Edmond Greisse had sat down with 
who might be specially looked upon as the such dirty hands that she must bid her un- 
intimate friends of the mistress of the house; | cle to warn the lad; and observed that thi 
and at the farther end of the table, close to| more elderly of the two ladies from Epina! 
the window, was the space allotted to trav- | had bread too hard to suit her—which should 
elers. Here the napkins were not tied in) be changed as soon as the soup had been dis 
knots, but were always clean. And, though | pensed. She looked round, and even whil 
the little plates of radishes, cakes, and dried | dispensing saw every thing. It was sug 
fruits were continued from one of the tables | gested in the last chapter that another hous 
to the other, the long-necked, thin bottles | might have been built in Granpere, and tha 
of common wine came to an end before they George Voss might have gone there, taking 
reached the strangers’ portion of the board; Marie as his bride; but the Lion d’Or would 
for it had been found that strangers would | sorely have missed those quick and careful 
take at that hour either tea or a better kind | eyes. 

of wine than that which Michel Voss gave Then, when that dispensing of the soup 
to his accustomed guests without any spe- | was concluded, Michel 
cial charge. When, however, the stranger 
should please to take the common wine, he 


entered the room, 
bringing with him a young man. The young 
man had evidently been expected; for, when 
was by no means thereby prejudiced in the | he took the place close at the left hand of 


eyes of Madame Voss or her husband. Mi- | Madame Voss, she simply bowed to him, say- 


One evening in September, about twelve 
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ing some word of courtesy as Michel took!rie. And in a moment or two 

his place on the other side. Then Marie dis- waiter, did bring the young man 

pensed two more portions of soup, and leay- “And will not Mademoiselle 

ing one on the farther table for the boy to down with us?” said the young man. 

serve, though she could well have brought “Tf you can make her, you have more in- 
the two, waited herself upon her uncle. | fluence than I,” said Michel. “ Marie never 
“And is Urmand to have no soup ?” said Mi- | sits, and never eats, and never drinks.” She 
chel Voss, as he took his niece lovingly by | was standing now close behind her unele, 
the hand. “Peter is bringing it,” said Ma- with both her hands upon his head; and sh 
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would often stand so after the supper was 
commenced, only moving to attend upon 
him, or to supplement the services of Peter 
and the maid-servant when she perceived 
that they were becoming for a time inade- 
quate to their duties. She answered her un- 
cle now by gently pulling his ears, but she 
said nothing. 

“Sit down with us, Marie, to oblige me,” 
said Madame Voss. 

“T had rather not, aunt. It is foolish to 
sit at supper and not eat. I have taken my 
supper already.” Then she moved away, and 
hovered round the two strangers at the end 
of the room. 

After supper Michel Voss and the young 
man—Adrian Urmand by name—lit their 
cigars and seated themselves on a bench out- 
side the front-door. ‘ Have you never said 
a word to her?” said Michel. 

“ Well—a word; yes.” 

“ But you have not asked her—you know 
what I mean—asked her whether she could 
love you ?” 

“Well—yes. Ihave said as much as that, 
but I have never got an answer. And when 
I did ask her, she merely left me. She is 
not much given to talking.” 

“She will not make the worse wife, my 
friend, because she is not much given to such 
talking as that. When she is out with me 
on a Sunday afternoon she has chat enough. 
By St. James, she'll talk for two hours with- 
out stopping when I’m so out of breath with 
the hill that I haven’t a word.” 

“T don’t doubt she can talk.” 

“That she can—and manage a house bet- 
ter than any girl Lever saw. You ask her 
aunt.” 

“T know what her aunt thinks of her. 
Madame Voss says that neither you nor she 
can afford to part with her.” 

Michel Voss was silent for a moment. It 
was dusk, and no one could see him as he 
brushed a tear from each eye with the back 
of his hand. “Tl tell you what, Urmand— 
it will break my heart to lose her. Do you 
see how she comes to me and comforts me? 
But if it broke my heart, and broke the 
house too, I would not keep her here. It 
isn’t fit. If you like her, and she can like 
you, it will be a good match for her. You 
have my leave to ask her. She brought 
nothing here, but she has been a good girl, 
a very good girl, and she shall not leave the 
house empty-handed.” 

Adrian Urmand was a linen-buyer from 
Basle, and was known to have a good share 
in a good business. He was a handsome 
young man too, though rather small, and 
perhaps a little too apt to wear rings on his 
fingers, and to show jewelry on his shirt 
front and about his waistcoat. So, at least, 
said some of the young people of Granpere, 
where rings and gold studs are not so com- 
mon as they are at Basle. But he was one 


who understood his business and did not 
neglect it; he had money too; and was 
therefore, such a young man that Michel 
Voss felt that he might give his niece to him 
without danger, if he and she could manage 
to like each other sufficiently. As to Ur- 
mand’s liking there was no doubt. Urmand 
was ready enough. 

“T will see if she will speak to me just 
now,” said Urmand, after a pause. 

“Shall her aunt try it, or shall I do it?” 
said Michel. 

But Adrian Urmand thought that part of 
the pleasure of love lay in the making of it 
himself. So he declined the innkeeper’s of- 
fer, at any rate for the present occasion. 
“ Perhaps,” said he, “ Madame Voss will say 
a word for me after I have spoken for my- 
self.” 

“So let it be,” said the landlord. And 
then they finished their cigars in silence. 

It was in vain that Adrian Urmand tried 
that night to obtain audience from Marie. 
Marie, as though she well knew what was 
wanted of her, and was determined to thwart 
her lover, would not allow herself to be 
found alone for a moment. When Adrian 
presented himself at the window of her lit- 
tle bar he found that Peter was with her, 
and she managed to keep Peter with her till 
Adrian was gone. And again when he 
hoped to find her alone for a few moments, 
after the work of the day was over, in the 
small parlor where she was accustomed to 
sit for some half hour before she would go 
up to her room, he was again disappointed. 
She was already up stairs with her aunt and 
the children, and all Michel Voss’s good 
nature in keeping out of the way was of no 
avail. 

But Urmand was determined not to be 
beaten. He intended to return to Basle on 
the next day but one, and desired to put this 
matter a little in forwardness before he took 
his departure. On the following morning 
he had various appointments to keep with 
countrymen and their wives who sold linen 
to him, but he was quick over his business, 
and managed to get back to the inn early in 
the afternoon. From six till eight he well 
knew that Marie would allow nothing to 
impede her in the grand work of preparing 
for supper; but at four o’clock she would 
certainly be sitting somewhere about the 
house with her needle in her hand. At four 
o'clock he found her, not with her needle in 
her hand, but, better still, perfectly idle. 
She was standing at an open window, look- 
ing out upon the garden, as he came behind 
her—standing motionless, with both hands 
on the sill of the window, thinking deeply 
of something that filled her mind. It might 
be that she was thinking of him. 

“T have done with my customers now, 
and I shall be off to Basle to-morrow,” said 
he, as soon as she had looked round at the 








sound of his footsteps and perceived that he | 


was close to her. 

“T hope you have bought your goods well, 
M. Urmand ?” 

“Ah! for the matter of that, the time for 
buying things well is clean gone. 
to be able to buy well; but there is not an 
old woman now in Alsace who doesn’t know 
as well as I do, or better, what linen is worth 
in Berne and Paris. They expect to get 
nearly as much for it here at Granpere.” 

“They work hard, M. Urmand, and things 
are dearer than they were. It is well that 
they should get a price for their labor.” 

“A price, yes: but how is a man to buy 
without a profit? They think that I come 
here for their sakes—merely to bring the 
market to their doors.” Then he began to 
remember that he had no special object in 
discussing the circumstances of his trade 
with Marie Bromar, and that he had a spe- 
cial object in another direction. But how 
to turn the subject was now a difficulty. 

‘I am you not buy without a 
profit,” said Marie Bromar, when she found 
that he “And the poor 
people, who have to pay so dear for every 
thing!” She was making a violent attempt 
to keep him on the ground of his customers 
and his purchases. 


One used 


sure do 


was silent. then 


— 
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SS 








“There was another thing that I wanted 
to say to you, Marie,” he began at last, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Another thing!” said 
that the hour had come. 

“Yes; another thing. I 
know what it is. I need not tell you no) 
that I love you, need I, Marie? You kno 
as well as I do what I think of you.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Marie, not intending 
to encourage him to tell her, but simply say 
ing that which came easiest to her at th 
moment. 

“T think this—that if you will consent to 
be my wife, I shall be a very happy 
That is all. Every body knows how prett 
you are, and how good, and how clever; but 
I do not think that any body loves you bet 
ter than Ido. Can that 
love me, Marie? Your uncle approves of it, 
and your aunt.” He had 
close to her, and having placed his hand be 
hind her 
her waist. 

“T will not have you do that, M. Urmand,” 
she said, esc aping from his en 

“But that 
me, Marie ?” 

“No.” she 


word between her tee 


Mar 1¢, know ing 


dare say you 


man. 


you say you will 


now come quite 


back, was winding his arm round 


is no answer. you love 


said, hardly 
+} 


whispering the 
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‘And is that to be all?” 

‘What more can I say ?” 

“But your uncle wishes it, and your aunt. 
Dear Marie, can you not try to love me ?” 

“T know they wish it. It is easy enough 
for a girl to see when such things are wished, 
or when they are forbidden. Of course I 
know that uncle wishes it. And he is very 
cood; and so are you, I dare say. And I'm 
sure [ ought to be very proud, because you 
are so much above me.” 

‘Tam not a bit above you. If you knew 
what I think, you wouldn’t say so.” 

“ But 

“Well, Marie? Think a moment, dearest, 
before you shall give me an answer that 
shall make me either happy or miserable.” 

“T have thought. I would almost burn 
myself in the fire if uncle wished it.” 

“ And he does wish this.” 

“But I can not do this even because he 
wishes it.” 

“Why not, Marie ?” 

“T prefer being as Iam. I do not wish 
to leave the hotel, or to be married at all.” 

“Nay, Marie, you will certainly be mar- 
ried some day.” 

“No; there is no such certainty. Some 
girls never get married. I am of use here, 
and I am happy here.” 

“Ah! it is because you can not love me. 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever love any one 

—not in that way. I must go away now, 
M. Urmand, because I am wanted below.” 

She did go, and Adrian Urmand spoke no 
further word of love to her on that ocea- 
sion. 

“T will speak to her about it myself,” 
said Michel Voss, when he heard his young 


” 


friend’s story that evening, seated again 


upon the bench outside the door, and smok- | 


ing another cigar. 

“Tt will be of no use,” said Adrian. 

“One never knows,” said Michel. “Young 
women are queer eattle to take to market. 
One can never be quite certain which way 
they want to go. After you are off to-mor- 
row I will have a few words with her. She 


does not quite understand as yet that she | 


must make her hay while the sun shines. 
Some of ’em are all in a hurry to get mar- 
ried, and some of ’em, again, are all for hang- 
ing back, when their friends wish it. It’s 
natural, [ believe, that they should be con- 
trary. But Marie is as good as the best of 
them, and when I speak to her she’ll hear 
reason. 

Adrian Urmand had no alternative but to 
assent to the innkeeper’s proposition. The 
idea of making love second-hand was not 
pleasant to him; but he could not hinder 
the uncle from speaking his mind to the 
niece. One little suggestion he did make 
before he took his departure. “It can’t be, 
I suppose, that there is any one else that she 
likes better?” To this Michel Voss made 


no answer in words, but shook his head in a 
fashion that made Adrian feel assured that 
there was no danger on that head. 

But Michel Voss, though he had shakey 
his head in a manner so satisfactory, | 
feared that there was such danger. He } 
considered himself justified in shaking | 
head, but would not be so false as to © 
in words the assurance which Adrian hex 
asked. That night he discussed the matter 
with his wife, declaring it as his purpose 
that Marie Bromar should marry Adrian Ur 
mand. ‘It is impossible that she should 
do better,” said Michel. 

“Tt would be very well,” said Madame 
Voss. 

“Very well! Why, he is worth thirty 
thousand francs, and is as steady at his 
business as his father was before him.” 

“ He is a dandy.” 

“Pshaw! That is nothing,” said Michel. 

“ And he is too fond of money.” 

“Tt is a fault on the right side,” said 
Michel. “His wife and children will not 
come to want.” 

Madame Voss paused a moment before she 
made her last and grand objection to the 
match. “It is my belief,” said she, “that 
Marie is always thinking of George.” 

“Then she had better cease to think of 
him,” said Michel, “ for George is not think- 
ing of her.” He said nothing frerther, but 
resolved to speak his own mind freely to 
Marie Bromar. 


1 





CHAPTER HI. 


THe old-fashioned inn at Colmar, at which 
George Voss was acting as assistant and chief 
manager to his father’s distant cousin, Ma- 
dame Faragon, was a house very different 
in all its belongings from the Lion d’Or at 
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CGranpere. It was very much larger, 
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character of a first-class hotel and 
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eat posting station on the high 


jmar was without a railway,and was 


road trom 


a burg to Lyons, there was some real 
Hotel that 
At present, though Colmar may prob- 

vy have been benefited by the railway, the 
Tray 

ers who desire to see the statue which a 
srateful city 
ts most illustrious citizen, General Rapp, are 
ot sufficient in number to keep a first-class 


] Pp 


siness at the de la Poste in 


. has faded, and is in its yellow leaf. 


has erected to the memory of 


otel in the glories of fresh paint and smart 
vaiters; and when you have done with Gen- 
ral Rapp, there is not much to interest you 
nColmar. But there is the hotel; and poor, 
fat, unwieldy Madame Faragon, though sh 
srumbles much, and declares that there is 
not a sou to be made, still keeps it up, and 
the 
a world which seems to her to be 
vecoming less prosperous and less comforta- 


In her 


such 


ears With as much bravery as she can 
uuftets of 


and more exacting every day. 


younger 


years a posting-house in a 
town was a posting-house; and when M. 
Faragon married her, the heiress of the then 
owner of the business, he was supposed to 
ave done uncommonly well for himself. 
Madame Faragon is now a childless widow, 
ul sometimes declares that she will shut 
house up, and have done with it. Why 
aintain a business without a profit, simply 
that there may be a Hétel de la Poste at Col- 


mar? But there are old servants whom she 


} 
Cil¢ 


; and she has, 
it anry rate, a roof of her own over her head ; 
ind, though she herself is unconscious that 
t is so, she has many ties to the old busi- 


has not the heart to send away 


ness; and now, since her young cousin George 
little 
She is not robbed so much, and the 


veople of the town, finding that they can get 


Voss has been with her, things go a 
etter, 


i fair bottle of wine and a good supper, come 
to the inn; and at length an omnibus has 
n established, and there is a little glim- 
mer of returning prosperity. 
It large old rambling house, built 
round an irregularly shaped court, with an- 
other it ; 


is a 


court behind and in both courts 
the stables and coach-houses seem to be so 
mixed with the kitchens and entrances that 
one hardly knows what part of the building 
Judging 
he 
quarters, and, alas! also too frequently the 
upper would be inclined say 
that the horses had the best of it. The de- 
fect had been pointed out to Madame Fara- 
gon more than once; but that lady, though 
in most of the affairs of life her temper i 
gentle and kindly, can not hear with equa- 
nimity an insinuation that any portion of 
her house is either dirty or unsweet. 


s equine and what part human. 
from the smell which pervades t lowe! 


rooms, one to 


Ss 


Com- 
plaints have reached her that the beds were 
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n that traveler’s back is turned 
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real comforts 
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all which 


home quarters ol 
traveler, 
that the 
lost all her energy. 
that 


ed complaining 
who hear 

not 
doubted 

that n 

anctity of her 


are 


t} 
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proc f to 


em old 
landla 


It need not be 


} 
| elieves 


as yet 


she herself re 
1. 1 
1w1ously | 


o foul perfume has 


evel rvaded the s chambers 
that no living thing has ever been seen 
the 


guests whom she 


inside sheets of her beds except those 


has allocated to the differ- 
ent rooms. 
Matters had 
Voss in 
during the last 3 things he was 
obliged to do without consulting Madame 
Faragon at all. Then 
what gy on, and 


volns: 


not gone 


all the 


very easily with 
changes he had made 


Soni 


George 
year. 
she would discover 
be 
At other times he would con- 


was there would a 
“few words.” 
sult her, and after 
much perseverance. Twice or thrice he had 
told her that he must go away, and then, with 


many groans, she had acceded to his propo- 


earry his purpose only 


sitions. It had been necessary to expend 
two thousand francs in establishing the om- 
ot 

hope less. 
lared that 
d that 
should 
orn 
would 


nibus, and in that affair the 
things had been at one time 
And then had 
the altered habits of the peo} 
the hour of the morning tal 


appearance 
quite 
dec 


when Ge orge 


, 
Le Te quire 
le d’hote 
] . 
had Ss 


be changed from noon to one, she 


that she not 
never lend her assent to such vile idleness. 
It was already robbing the business portion 
of the day of an hour. 
| 


col 


would give way. She 


She would wrap her 
round her clic 
ld. 
and it’s no use youl 


They will all 


and the ground 
“Then they won’t come, 


ors upon 
sooner than yie 
said George, * having the 
table then. Hotel de 
VImpératrice.” This was a new house, the 
very mention of which was a dagger thrust 
into the bosom of Madame Faragon. “Then 
they will be poisoned,” she said. * And let 
them! It is what they are fit for.” But the 
change was made, and for the first three 
she would not come out of her room. 


ro to the 


days 
When 
the bell was rung at the obnoxious hour, she 
stopped her ears with her two hands. 

But though there had been these contests, 
Madame Faragon had made more th 
ettort to induce George Voss to become her 
If he 


would only bring in a small sum of money 


in one 


partner and successor in the house. 


his fa- 
the 
ness now, and all of it when Madame Fara- 
had gone to her rest. Or if he 
prefer to give Madame Faragon a pension— 


a@ sum which must be « within 


ther’s reach—he should have half 


aslly 


busi- 


would 


gor 
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a moderate pension—she would give up the 
house at once. At these tender moments 
she used to say that he probably would not 
begrudge her a room in which to die. But 
George Voss would always say that he had 
no money, that he could not ask his father 
for money, and that he had not made up his 
mind to settle at Colmar. Madame Faragon, 
who was naturally much interested in the 
matter, and was, moreover, not without cu- 
riosity, could never quite learn how matters 
stood at Granpere. A word or two she had 
heard in a circuitous way of Marie Bromar, 
but from George himself she could never 
learn any thing of his affairs at home. She 
had asked him once or twice whether it 
would not be well that he should marry; but 
he had always replied that he did not think 
of such a thing—at any rate as yet. He was 
a steady young man, given more to work 
than to play, and apparently not inclined to 


amuse himself with the girls of the neigh- | 


borhood. 

One day Edmond Greisse was over at 
Colmar—Edmond Greisse, the lad whose un- 
tidy appearance at the supper-table at the 
Lion @Or had ealled down the rebuke of 
Marie Bromar. He had been sent over on 
some business by his employer, and had 
come to get his supper and bed at Madame 
Faragon’s hotel. He was a modest, unas- 
suming lad, and had been hardly more than 
a boy when George Voss had left Granpere. 
From time to time George had seen some 
friend from the village, and had thus heard 
tidings from home. Once, as has been said, 


Madame Voss had made a pilgrimage to Ma- | 


dame Faragon’s establishment to visit him; 
but letters between the houses had not been 
frequent. Though postage in France—or 
shall we say Germany ?—is now almost as 
low as in England, these people of Alsace 
have not yet fallen into the way of writing 


to each other when it occurs to any of them | 


that a word may be said. 
had seen the landlady, who now never went 
up stairs among her guests, and had had his 


Young Greisse | 


| 


chamber allotted to him, and was seated at | 


the supper-table, before he met George Voss. 
It was from Madame Faragon that George 
heard of his arrival. 

* There is a neighbor of yours from Gran- 
pere in the house,” said she. 

“From Granpere? And who is he ?” 

“T forget the lad’s name; but he says that 
your father is well, and Madame Voss. He 
goes back early to-morrow with the roulage 
and some goods that his people have bought. 
I think he is at supper now.” 

The place of honor at the top of the table 
at the Colmar inn was not in these days as- 
sumed by Madame Faragon. She had, alas! 
become too stout to do so with either grace 
or comfort, and always took her meals, as 


{ 


apertures of two doors, all who came in and 
all who went out by the chief entrance of 
the hotel. Nor had George usurped the 
place. It had now happened at Colmar, 4 
it has come to pass at most hotels, that the 

public table is no longer the table hte. 

The end chair was occupied by a stout, dark 

man, With a bald head and black beard, who 

was proudly filling a place different from 

that of his neighbors, and who would prob- 

ably have gone over to the Hdétel de l’Im- 

pératrice had any body disturbed him. On 

the present occasion George seated himself 

next to the lad, and they were soon discuss- 

ing all the news from Granpere. 

* And how is Marie Bromar ?” George ask- 
ed at last. 

“You have heard about her, of course ?” 
said Edmond Greisse. 

“ Heard what ?” 

“She is going to be married.” 

“Minnie Bromar to be married? And to 
whom ?” 

Edmond at once understood that his new: 
was regarded as being important, and mack 
the most of it. 

“Oh dear, yes. It was settled last week 
when he was there.” 

“ But who is he ?” 

“Adrian Urmand, the linen-buyer from 
Basle.” 

**Marie to be married to Adrian Urmand!” 

Urmand’s journeys to Granpere had been 
commenced before George Voss had left the 
place, and therefore the two young men had 
known each other. 

“They say he’s very rich,” said Edmond. 

“T thought he cared for nobody but him- 
self. And are you sure? Who told you ?” 

“Tam quite sure, but I do not know who 
told me. They are all talking about it.” 

“Did my father ever tell you ?” 

“No, he never told me.” 

“ Or Marie herself ?” 

“No, she did not tell me. Girls never tel! 
those sort of things of themselves.” 

“Nor Madame Voss ?” asked George. 

“She never talks much about any thing. 
But you may be sure it’s true. I'll tell you 
who told me first, and he is sure to know, 
because he lives in the house. It was Peter 
Veque.” 

“Peter Veque, indeed! And who do you 
think would tell him ?” 

“ But isn’t it quite likely? She has grown 
to be such a beauty! Every body gives it to 
her that she is the prettiest girl round Gran- 
pere. And why shouldn’t he marry her? If 
I had a lot of money, I’d only look to get the 
prettiest girl I could find any where.” 

After this George said nothing further to 
the young man as to the marriage. If it was 
talked about as Edmond said, it was proba- 


bly true. And why should it not be true? 


s 


she always lived, in the little room down | Even though it were true, no one would 


stairs, from which she could see, through the | have cared to tell him. 


She might have 








ee 


oe 


in 
So 


been married twice over, and no one 
Granpere would have sent him word. 

he declared to himself. And yet Marie Bro- 
mar had once sworn to him that she loved 
him, and would be his for ever and ever; 
and, though he had left her in dudgeon, 
with black looks, without a kind word of 
farewell, yet he had believed her. Through 
all his sojourn at Colmar he had told him- 
self that she would be true to him. He be- 
lieved it, though he was hardly sure of him- 
self—had hardly resolved that he would 
ever go back to Granpere to seek her. His 
father had turned him out of the house, and 
Marie had told him as he went that 
would never marry him if her uncle disap- 
Slight as her word had been on 
that morning of his departure, it had rank- 
led in his bosom, and made him angry with 
her through a whole twelvemonth. And 
yet he had believed that she would be true 
to him. 

He went out in the evening when it was 
dusk, and walked round and round the pub- 
lic garden of Colmar, thinking of the news 
which he had heard—the public garden in 
which stands the statue of General Rapp. 
It was a terrible blow to him. Though he 


she 


prov ed it. 


had remained a whole year in Colmar with- 
out seeing Marie or hearing of her, without 
hardly ever having had her name upon his 
lips, without even having once assured him- 
self during the whole time that the happi- 


ness of his life would depend on the girl’s 
constancy to him—now that he heard that 
she was to be married to another man, he 
was torn to pieces by anger and regret. He 
had sworn to love her, and had never even 
spoken a word of tenderness to another girl. 
She had given him her plighted troth, and 
now she was prepared to break it with the 
first man who asked her! As he thought 
of this. his brow became black with anger. 
But his regrets were as violent. What a 
fool he had been to leave her there, open to 
persuasion from any man who came in the 
way, open to persuasion from his father, 
who would, of course, be his enemy! How, 
indeed, could he expect that she should be 
true tohim? The year had been long enough 
to him, but it must have been doubly long 
to her. He had expected that his father 
would send for him, would write to him, 
would, at least, transmit to him some word 
that would make him know that his pres- 
ence was again desired at Granpere. But 
his father had been as proud as he was, and 
had not sent any such message. Or rather, 
perhaps, the father, being older and less im- 
patient, had thought that a temporary ab- 
sence from Granpere might be good for his 
son. 

It was late at night when George Voss 
went to bed, but he was up in the morning 
early to see Edmond Greisse before the rou- 
lage should start for Miinster on its road to 
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Granpere. Early times in that part of the 
world are very early, and the roulage was 
ready in the back court of the inn at half 
past four in the morning. 

“What! you up at this hour?” said Ed- 
mond. 

“Why not? It is not every day we have 
a friend here from Granpere, so I thought I 
would see you off.” 

That is kind of you.” 

“Give my love to them at the old house, 
Edmond.” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“To father, and Madame Voss, and the 
children, and to Marie.” 

“ All right.” 

“Tell Marie that you have told me of her 
marriage.” 

‘T don’t know whether she’ll like to talk 
about that to me.” 

“Never mind; you tell her. She won't 
bite you. Tell her also that I shall be over 
at Granpere soon to see her and the rest of 
them. Ill be over 
get away.” 

“Shall I tell your father that ?” 

“No. Tell Marie, and let her tell my fa- 
ther.” 

“ And when will you come? 
be so glad to see you.” 

“Never you mind that. You just give my 
message. Come in for a moment to the 
kitchen. There’s a cup of coffee for you and 
a slice of ham. We are not going to let an 
old friend like you go away without break- 
ing his fast.” 

As Greisse had already paid his modest 
bill, amounting altogether to little more than 
three frances, this was kind of the young land- 
lord, and while he was eating his bread and 
ham he promised faithfully that he would 
give the message just as George had given it 
to him. 

It was on the third day after the depart- 
ure of Edmond Greisse that George told 
Madame Faragon that he was going home. 
“ Going where, George ?” said Madame Fara- 
gon, leaning forward on the table before her, 
and looking like a picture of despair. 

“To Granpere, Madame Faragon.” 

“To Granpere! and why? and when? and 
how? Ohdear! Why did you not tell me 
before, child ?” 

“T told you as soon as I knew.” 

“But you are not going yet?” 

“On Monday.” 

“Oh dear! So soon as that! Lord bless 
me! We can’t do any thing before Monday. 
And when will you be back ?” 

“T can not say with certainty. 
not be long, I dare say.” 

“ And have they sent for you?” 

“No, they have not sent for me, but I 
want to see them once again. And I must 
make up my mind what to do for the future.” 

“Don’t leave me, George; pray do not 


—as soon as ever J can 


We shall all 


I shall 
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leave me!” exclaimed Madame Faragon.|is estimated by its relation to capital, and 
“You shall have the business now if you | measures the proportion between a man’s 
choose to take it; only pray don’t leave me!” | labor and the property of the community. 

George explained that at any rate he would | Is it not true that work decides the rela- 
not desert her now at once; and on the | tion between person and property? We are 
Monday named he started forGranpere. He born human persons into a community which 
had not been very quick in his action, for a | possesses a certain amovnt of property ; and 
week had passed since he had given Edmond | how much we employ or increase that prop- 
Greisse his breakfast in the hotel kitchen. | erty must depend upon what we do, either 
a —_ —_————— | with our hand or brain. We, of course, find 


. poe | ? ‘ 
: _ some roperty to begin with, and every 
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child has food and clothing and shelter to 
ETWEEN being born and dying, those | commence life with, however slender the 
two boundaries of human life, lies the | stock. The great question is, how much 
great intermediate fact of living, or what is | shall the man have of the sum total of the 
usually called getting a living. As long as a of et ee in which he lives? 
we live we must in some way get a living, | We have been generally content to leave 
either by our own work or somebody’s work, | our Yankee common-sense to settle this mat- 
and the infant who wins aliment from parent- | ter, and to expect every man to get what he 
al love by its pleading dependence, as well | honestly can, and to keep prudently what 
as the aged grandparent who keeps the fa- | he gets. But the world is looking beyond 
miliar place in the old homestead by the | that old-fashioned thrift now, and asking 
majesty of years, has a providential way of | for some general science of society in its re- 
securing a livelihood. The great burden, | lation to labor and capital. Not only theo- 
however, comes when the first childhood | retic socialism, but practical religion, is not 
ceases, and before the second childhood be-| content with the let yer doctrine cn 
ins » peri n we are calle saves labor and capital to drift at will ac- 
gins—the period when we are called to do | le aves la and ¢: 
our hard life-work for ourselves and others. | cording to their own volume and current. 
There are many facts, indeed, to be noted | The Adam Smith doctrine of letting things 
within this period, but the great fact is the | alone leads us to social physics instead of to 
day’s work, with the pay that we get for it. | social ethics,and omits the elements of justice 
This tells the old story that began in the | and humanity that belong to the true sci- 
sweat of Adam’s brow, and is still going on | ence of society. It sounds very well, “uni- 
in every farm and workshop. It is told in| versal liberty, unlimited competition, and 
various ways, sometimes in a song and | every man for himself,” but such lawless in- 
sometimes in a sermon. We have heard it | dividualism is not true civilization, for it 
told in tragedy in our own time, and the | neither recognizes the essential principle of 
riots of Pennsylvania and the murders and | co-operation in the many nor the moral prin- 
burnings of Paris are variations of the same | ciple binding on the individual. A univers- 
tremendous fact. We have to work, and to | al scramble for wealth among all, and an 
live by our work—that is the great thing | almshouse or a grave-yard for those who 
still in the world; and they who write, and | pocket nothing in the scramble—this is not 
they who print and publish this magazine, | the civilization that sages have taught, and 
or any other journal of thought. and life, do | apostles ete gee ral erent hr © 
it as part of this old task. | died to establish. Nay, this is a very false, 
Undoubtedly the subject of pay or wages | perverse, and tyrannical form of socialism, 
for labor has been discussed from the begin- | because it leaves property to the lawless drift 
ning of time. When Adam went out to | of its masses, and individuals to their willful 
dress his garden and pick the fruits for his | and despotic course. The socialism of law- 
day’s repast, he, of course, took account of less, unprincipled individualism is as ungod- 
his daily doings, and brought home a more | ly as the viene oe of a or ee 
satisfactory return for his search at some | communism; for in the former case it is the 
seasons than at others. As society became | mass of wealth that is left to drift its own 
more complicated, and many persons joined | way, with the lucky individuals on the top- 
in the tillage or the chase, it became a ques- most os — a the oe or ace 
tion how the product should be divided, | mass of people who are left to dri 1eir 
and there was discussion as to what portion | own way, and overw helm indiv idual liberty 
each of the party should have, and grum-| and energy under their sweeping tide. 
bling, undoubtedly, on the part of those who We can not have any true science of so- 
did not have the best things. In time each | ciety unless we begin right by taking for 
man’s value was estimated, and some rude | granted the justice of God and the duty of 
token of the average man’s day’s work was | man toward his neighbor. We do not define 
adopted, whether a shell or a piece of hide, | work unless we oongaem its Seman i 
a lamb or a bushel of wheat, a denarius or a | sonal as well as its material quality, and re- 
dollar. In our day we use only the money | member that it is a man, and not a machine 
estimate of wages, and thus the day’s work | or a beast of burden, who does the day’s 
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work. Nor do we correctly define wages 
or property in general unless we include 
all human worth as well as material com- 
modity in the idea. We are to expect even 
the day-laborer to work kindly and respect- 
fully as well as constantly, and we are to en- 
courage him by our good-will as well as our 
money, and try to make him use his earnings 
for the best good of himself and his family, 
instead of for beastly indulgence. All that 
we do, or that we employ others to do, should 
be with an eye to enlarging the amount of 
truly human good in the world—the moral 
and intellectual capital of society. Some men, 
indeed, are expected to live mainly for this 
purpose, and they who preside fitly over edu- 
cation and religion can never forget that they 
labor not merely for wealth, but for worth, 
and that the capital which they help to ac- 
cumulate is measured by habits and princi- 
ples, ideas and virtues, and not merely or 
mainly by dollars and cents. But why limit 
this feeling to any exclusive classes? Why 
not encourage the common laborer to work 
as a true man for the true good of his family 
and his neighborhood, and to take a hearty 
interest in the sobriety and education and 
religion of society at large? The true social 
ethics begins with the man as man in all true 
human relations, and, of course, begins with 
him as member of a family determined to 
bring into the field of labor all the motives 
that grow out of the household affections 
under the sanction of marriage, and the 
power of all its congenial affinities and re- 
lations. Take away marriage and the hu- 
man and divine order of the honsehold, and 
labor loses half the amount of its motive, and 
more of the best character of its purpose. 
The socialism that sets up a selfish individ- 
ualism or the massed despotism of commu- 
nism above the true social order of the fam- 
ily is to be rebuked as alike ungodly and in- 
human, while we are to cheer every form of 
co-operative industry that keeps the work- 
man open to the spur of his reward, main- 
tains purity and order in each family, and 
enlarges in every just way the great joint- 
stock capital of civilization and humanity. 
We see the dangerous influence of both ex- 
tremes in the socialism that sacrifices social 
ethics to physical force, whether in the churl- 
ish miser who cares nothing for public spirit 
so long as he can clutch the key of his own 
hoards, or in the frantic communist who puts 
the torch to the libraries and galleries of art 
and science, and would madly destroy all the 
great monuments of a civilization that sets 
any limits of authority to the rush of num- 
bers and the weight of masses and the impe- 
rialism of their juntos, who often trample 
upon the very majorities that they profess 
to represent. 

Just now, as I have hinted, the labor ques- 
tion is assuming new proportions, and is 
likely to be the next great agitation in the 
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civil and social world. The cause of this is 
not mainly any new theories of society o1 
doctrines of human rights, since no specula- 
tive idea on the subject has been put forth 
in our time that was not 
before 


worn threadbare 
were born, and the communist’s 
Utopia is much older than the grand palaces 
which his insane torch has destroyed. The 
characteristic fact of the agitation in our 
day is the alliance of the labor question with 


we 


the new tools and tongues of our civilization 

the new machines that gather workmen 
together in such numbers at the call of cap- 
ital, and the methods of calculation, combi- 
nation, and expression that are making of 
labor such a distinct and mighty power in 
modern society. Let us look somewhat 
carefully at the situation of the workman in 
his connections with modern government, 
education, and religion. Our own position 
does not need any minute definition or de- 
fense. It is thoroughly American, as well as 
human and Christian ; and we maintain that 
the lot of the laborer is a part of our general 
human lot, that he is to be treated as a man 
with the rest of us, and he is to be invited 
and encouraged to take the full and fair share 
in all the goods of our marvelous and pro- 
gressive civilization. 

I.—We are much interested in noting the 
result of modern government upon industry ; 
and we care far more to see the census of the 
trades and professions, with their pay-roll, 
than the lists of nobles or the titles of court- 
iers. _ It is not easy, indeed, to get at the 
most important facts, or even to know how 
to classify the different kinds of service ; yet 
the division which is followed by Professor 
Oettingen in his remarkable work on social 
ethics W ill answer our present purpose, 
while if commends itself to our common- 
sense. We count, first, all who are employed 
in the public service, whether paid in honor 
or money, or both; and in this class we reck- 
on (1) all official persons who are employed 
by governments in any capacity, from the 
prime minister to the policeman; (2) all 
persons who belong to the liberal profes- 
sions, including teachers, authors, artists, 
and journalists; (3) all who are engaged in 
the business of the production or exchange 
of wealth, whether farmers and herdsmen, 
mechanics and manufacturers, tradesmen 
and merchants, on land or water. In the 
second place we note the household occupa- 
tions, including (1) fathers and mothers who 
have charge of a home and the nurture of 
children; also persons who have the care of 
institutions for widows and orphans ; (2) all 
who are house companions in domestic serv- 
ice of any kind, whether of management or 
instruction; (3) minor children, who go to 
school in or out of the house, or who have 
any definite work to do; (4) all kinds of 
servants under call, such as cooks, maids, 


nurses, coachmen. In the third place we 
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must take account of the classes who are | 
without a calling—a most difficult matter, be- 
cause we must bring persons so widely difter- 
ent in character, and class the criminal in a 
certain respect with the merely unfortunate. 
Thus the classes without vocation are (1) 
those who are such from moral grounds, such 
as prisoners, beggars, idlers, vagrants, gam- 
blers, prostitutes, and brothel-keepers ; (2) 
those who are such from physical causes, as 
little children, cripples, the aged, the insane ; 
(3) those who are from choice without busi- 
ness, gentlemen at large, capitalists, who 
live on their income without occupation, or 
single persons, such as widows, retired of- | 
ficials or teachers, who live upon pensions. | 
Those who are regularly supported, as the | 
poor or paupers, do not make a class by 
themselves, but come under other divisions, 
being properly classed among the unfortu- 
nate or the vicious. 

There is much that is instructive as well 
as surprising in the relative proportion of | 
these three general classes—those persons | 
who are in publie service, those who 
in domestic occupation, and those who are | 
without any regular calling. It is clear| 
that many persons would be unwilling to | 


are 


take their place under either of these heads, | 
not only those who get a living nobody can | 

| 
tell how, but those who border on more than 
one class, and who are neither wholly idlers, 
workers, nor capitalists. In France, until 
1851, as in Belgium, Holland, and Bavaria, 
capitalists and persons receiving pensions | 
of honor were counted among the liberal | 
professions. When they were left out of 
this class the proportion of persons belong- 
ing to the liberal professions sank in France 
from 11.15 to 3.78, and in Belgium from 6 to | 
1.48 per cent. In Austria, in 1857, no less | 
than 1,281,700 persons were reported as be- 
longing to other than the regular callings 
enumerated; and in England, in 1851, no 
less than 170,000 were returned as of wncer- 
tain or undefined profession. Hausner, who 
is thought to be a good authority, reckons 
in all Europe one noble to 109 inhabitants, 
and estimates the number of the nobles as 
2,807,600 heads—almost a million in Russia, | 
about 800,600 in Austria, almost 500,000 in | 
Spain, and nearly 200,000 in Italy, where, | 
as elsewhere, the aristocracy has sunk to a 
mere shadow socially. It is remarkable that | 
he assigns 177,600 persons to the noble class | 
in Prussia, who are registered in books of | 
genealogy more decidedly than in the living | 
thought and progress of that great nation. 
This table of professions in the principal 
countries of the world, which is given by | 
Oettingen, is important enough to quote in 
full. The statistics were not all gathered for } 
the same year, but range from 1945 to 1857. 
It is based upon the ratio of each profession | 
in every 1000 inhabitants capable of labor, 
exclusive of children: 


| 
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Countries. 


England........ 


1851 

; Holland ........ 1550 
Belgium........ 1846 

| BRUCE occccssce 1856 
Denmark ....... 1855 
Norway ........ 1845 
Sweden......... | 1855 
vs | ee 1857 
Bavaria......... | 1852 
Oldenburg...... | 1855 
1) ea ae | 1849 
PROM 066.06 | 1852 | 


Greece 
North Amer 


1856 
1850 | 








In looking over these figures we must 


| make allowance for the different ways of 


counting persons in different places, and 
remember that some countries number day- 
laborers with farmers, as in Austria; and 
that in Holland, capitalists, as we have seen, 
are put among the liberal professions. 

As to the relation of the sexes in the va- 
rious callings, we may note the great num- 
ber of women employed in literature and 


| the fine arts in England, the minute census 


of 1851 reporting 4692 thus occupied under 
twenty years of age, and 8318 over twenty 


| years of age, while the number of males under 


twenty years in the same calling was 41,618, 
and of men over twenty years, 64,336. In 
Saxony the proportion of female labor is 
reported as 33.72 in 100, while the labor of 
men is 66.28 in 100. And between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one the two sexes near- 
ly balance each other in numbers employed, 
the female proportion being 16.08, and the 
male proportion being 12.30. And of those 
employed as servants, the number of females 
between fourteen and twenty-one years is 
32.61 to 100, while the number of males is 
17.89. 

In modern society the drift of labor is 
away from farming and the country to mech- 
anism and business and the city. The ten- 
dency also is toward the increase of corpo- 
rate labor on a large scale over the old-fash- 
ioned small industry. In Prussia this in- 
crease has not been great, and was less than 
1 per cent. in the thirteen years from 1846 to 
1859, while in England and France the pro- 
portion has been vastly greater. In Great 
Britain the families of the agricultural class 
sunk in 1811 to 1821 from 35 to 28 per cent., 
and in 1851 fell to 23.6 per cent. The indus- 
trial population, between 1811 and 1831, rose 
to 44 per cent. While the agricultural class 
in 1841, in relation to 1831, had fallen off 
about 22 per cent., the number in mechan- 
ical industry and business in the same time 
rose about 46 per cent. The same movement 
appears in France. In the short time be- 
tween 1851 and 1856 the agricultural class, 
including women and children, had fallen 


from 56.87 to 52.94 per cent., while the num- 
ber in industry and business had risen from 
97.68 to 33.38 per cent. The policy of Na- 
poleon has undoubtedly tended to help on 
this inerease of mechanism and trade, and 
to bring about an injudicious neglect of 
farming and grazing—a state of things not 
well in a nation in which two-thirds of the 
residents belong to the rural population. 

In France the decrease of population in 
the country in 1846-56 was fully 0.35, while 
the increase in cities was 1.53—a propor- 
tion of excess in city multitudes that is con 
nected with the worst aspects of French so- 
ciety. In other countries the same process is 
going on, but not to the same extent. Thus, 
in Great Britain the city inerease has been 
1.87 of the population, and in the country 1 
per cent.; and in Prussia the figures are 
nearer those of France, the gain in the cit- 
ies being 1.38, and in the country 0.76. In 
the Netherlands the change has been least, 
the proportion of gain being 0.81 for the 
city, and 0.74 for the country, during the 
period estimated— 1846-56. This undoubted 
growth in the population of cities is to be 
explained not merely by the love of travel 
by railway, but by the passion for excite- 
ment, the desire for high wages, and the 
pleasures and chances of the great metropo- 
lis. The great vices abound in cities and 
add to their attractions, and do much to 
enervate the masses there. The average 
length of life, indeed, is higher in the city 
than the country—perhaps in part by better 
medical attendance and hospitals; but the 
bone and sinew of the nation is in the coun- 
try, and the defense of nations is mainly in 
its agricultural class. The veteran statis- 
tician Siissmilch put great stress upon the su- 
periority of the farming population over the 
industrial classes as soldiers, and ascribed 
the difference to the fact that they who 
have land and family to defend will fight 
better than the operative who has only a 
lonely fire and hearth to guard—a statement 
that must be taken with some reserve when 
we remember what enthusiasm great num- 
bers ef people are capable of, and what 
wonders the people of cities have done in 
wars of popular principle and passion. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest evil of gathering 
masses into cities is the danger of losing the 
sanctity of the family and the home, with 
the virtues and comforts that belong to the 
household. This point is to be locked to 
more than the gross capital of industry, and 
wealth is poverty when its enormous accu- 
mulations are purchased by the degradation 
of the laborer. Here the Germanic mind is 
nobly taking a stand against the Latin cen- 
tralization; and it is one of the best hopes 
of modern society that the German moral- 
ists and statesmen are following up so loy- 
ally the old Teutonie principle, and protest- 
ing against sacrificing the man and the fam- 
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ily to the despotism of numbers or of capi- 
tal. Germany itself has been teaching a 
gigantic lesson of social ethics to the world; 
and before and within the walls of Paris 
her men from loyal homes have shown how 
much truer and stronger is the courage nur- 
tured within the family than that which is 
developed under less happy domestie and 
social conditions. 

Remarkable facts show the great regula- 
tive and conservative power of marriage in 
our civilization. For example: in France, 
in 1847, there were, among 8704 arrested 
1574 celibates; and in 1865, among 4154 ar- 
rested, 2272 were celibates. In cities crimi- 
nality centres; and while the cities of France 
have only 29 per cent. of the French popula- 
tion, they have 50 per cent. of all the crime, 
and the unmarried are answerable for more 
than half of the whole. In Belgium, in 
1256-60, more than 58 per cent. of the worst 
offenders were unmarried; and in Italy, in 
1863, of the 47,943 condemned for offenses, 
29,129, or over 60 per cent., were unmarried. 
These facts illustrate the pay-roll of Chris- 
tendom by showing how dearly society is 
obliged to pay to restrain and support the 
vicious, and how fearfully the wages of la- 
bor are taxed to meet the wages of sin. It 
takes more time, knowledge, and philosophy 
than I can command to go through with this 
enumeration, and to give a full aceount of 
the amount and price of honest industry in 
its relation to the extent and cost of vice and 
crime. The expense of police organization, 
jails and prisons, standing armies, arms and 
fortifications, belongs to the same tremendous 
reckoning, and a large part of what is earned 
in industry goes to pay for the mischiefs of 
personal vice and crime, and publie rapine 
and ambition. We need a mind as sweeping 
in its grasp and as penetrating in insight as 
that of the author of the “Essay on the Ad- 
vancement of Learning” to draw up the grand 
record of the state of industry in the world, 
and some new Francis Bacon must treat be- 
fore long of the advancement of industry. 

Such an account must tell us how much 
and what kind of work is now done in the 
world, and what is paid for it, whether in 
money or in honor; also how much and what 
kind of goods are wasted, and how the au- 
thors of this waste are treated, with what 
rewards or what fines, with what honor or 
what shame. It can not be that all this 
new demand for the exact knowledge of the 
world’s business is to end in the service of 
political partisanship or class monopoly; civ- 
ilization must have annalists better thar 
William the Conqueror, and write and pub- 
lish her new Doomsday-book in the interests 
of mankind, and according to the arithmetic 
of God. The facts that are already gather- 
ing are stirring nations, and shaking thrones 
and priesthoods; social science congresses 
command the ear of parliaments, and the 
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census of the nations lords it over the de- | person and property by impartial justice, to 


Ou 
crees of cecumenical councils and the encyc- | educate the young to take care of themselves ha 
lical letters of popes. Industry, too, has | and of the nation, and to keep the country ite 
begun to have hymns and marches of her free from encroachments upon its liberty ti 


own. It may be that the “ Song of a Shirt” 
is to stir the nations more than the “ Mar- 


seilles Hymn;” and the “ Bridge of Sighs,” by 


and order at home, and aggressions from 
abroad, while we encourage all loyal princi- hi 
ple, generous humanity, and pure religion 
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the same master of pathos and humor, the | by private influence and public spirit. We cl 
lay of the suicide, “One more unfortunate,” | can not vote money to workmen beyond il 
would have come nearer to the heart of Paris | their wages without voting it to all people 1) 


at the requiem of her murdered archbishop 
than the ancient “ Dies Ine” that was chant- 
ed in Notre Dame over his coffin. Art is 
showing the same sympathy with industry ; 
and the week that set up the form of the in- 
ventor of the electric telegraph in bronze in 
our noble Park I saw in an art gallery « 
marble statue of Hood’s heroine of the shirt, 
and also a touching picture of “ Hannah 
binding Shoes.” 
tric in the three. 

We all see, or ought to see, that there is 
something very much out of joint in the 
condition of industry, and that not only in 
Europe, with its crowded domain and an- 
cient heritage of evils, but even in our young 
and broad America, there are hosts of men 
and women who find it hard to get a living 
according to a very moderate estimate of 
comfort. Our carpenters, with their three 
dollars and a half a day, and our masons, 
with four dollars and a half, can hardly be- 
lieve that as good skilled labor as this in 
Germany can be had for seventy cents, and 
in France for five francs, so little can they 
spare of their own wages, and so hard it is 
for most of them to make both ends of the 
year meet under the increased costs and de- 
mands of living. The chief difficulty, how- 
ever, is not with competent and industrious 
mechanics or effective laborers, but with the 
great host of men who are looking for some 
daintier employment, and who are not fitted 
for any paying business that is not supplied 
with service. Probably the least noise, 
however, is made by the greatest sufferers ; 
and most of the loud and bitter complaints 
of the wrongs of labor come from persons 
who bring foreign socialist theories to our 
workshops, or who hope to live upon the 
jealousies and cabals of ignorant or fanat- 
ical workmen. It seems to me that able- 
bodied men in this country now command 
more pay than was ever known in the his- 
tory of industry, and that their chief griev- 
ance comes from the exorbitant rents which 
they are obliged to pay for dwellings, and 


There is something elec- 


which not legislation, but enterprise and co- | 


operation only, can abate. 

The ery for legislation is very natural in- 
deed, and we are apt to believe that the bal- 
lot can do any thing; but our votes only 
show us how human we are, and do not 
make us more or less than men with human 
limitations. The best that we can do by 
legislation is to secure the true rights of 


who are willing to work and are out of em- 
ployment; and if we try to do this we make 
of the government a bureau of centraliza- 
tion that scatters our local and personal lib- 
erties to the winds. Nor can we regulate 
the hours of labor by law without robbing 
the workman of the liberty to control his 
time, and the employer of the liberty to ne- 
gotiate according to his judgment. In the 
government service we may carry out a cer- 
tain system, but the people will expect the 
government work to be done as part of the 
general business of the nation, and will not 


| approve of any system of favoritism that sets 


official workmen apart from the fair burdens 
of the common lot. If men can and will do 
a full day’s work in eight hours, it is, of 
course, best to have them do it, and not 
only the government, but private employers, 
should ascertain the fact, and act upon it. 
If they can not earn their wages in eight 
hours, it is tyranny to try to prevent them 
from earning the wages of ten hours’ work. 
Humanity, indeed, protests against over- 
work, and employers and workmen are 
equally interested in deciding upon the true 
limit. The question is an open one, and the 
discussion is not to be forestalled by legisla- 
tion. It should be remembered that me- 
chanics are only a part of our industrial 
force, and not the largest part. Our farmers 
do our chief work, and the earth and the 


| sky do not allow them to wait upon especial 


legislation. Our teachers, artists, and pro- 
fessional men do not expect legislation to 
regulate their studies and labors. I con- 
versed with a learned and laborious clergy- 
man a short time ago, who told me that in 
thirty years he had not averaged $500 a year 
in salary, and at the time we had at work 
two Irish masons at $450 a day, or at the 
rate of $1350 for a year of 300 days, or $900 
for a year of only 200 working-days. Our me- 
chanics would better talk and act like men, 
and not run to their mother’s apron-string, 
and ask the country to help them out of ev- 
ery trouble. 

The true policy is not to take industry 
out of the general fellowship of business, 
but to make the fellowship still closer by en- 
couraging the workman in every fair way to 
co-operate with capital, and enjoy the pro- 
tection of its credit and stability. We have 


throughout Christendom a remarkable illus- 
tration of the working of this policy in the 
establishment and success of savings-banks. 
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Our American workmen and work-women 
have millions and millions of dollars depos- 
ited in these institutions, under the protec- 
tion of national and State law. They have 
a confidence in them that they could not 
have in private bankers, and Iam very much 
impressed by the proofs of respect for the 
credit of public institutions which appear 
in the statistics of European industry. In 
France the number of societies of mutual 
aid, under public law, had increased, from 
1854 to 1860, from 787 to 2514, or to 319 per 
cent., While the private associations of the 
same kind had dwindled from 2153 to 1813, 
or to 84 per cent. In Germany the increase 
of deposits in savings-banks has been re- 
markable. In Prussia, from 1846 to 1854, 
the deposits ran up from 4.66 millions of 
thalers to 11.06 millions; and in Saxony, 
from 1.82 to 3.51 millions, while Austria 
shows only an increase from 29.37 to 31.11 
millions of florins. It is worthy of note that 
the number of female depositors increases ; 
and in France, from 1852 to 1862, the num- 
ber of societies increased from 2438 to 4582; 
and the number of male depositors rose from 
244,896 to 478,855, or to 195.5 per cent., while 
the female depositors went up from 26,181 to 
329.6 per cent. 

With these proofs of increase in the thrift 
of industry, and its alliance with publie cred- 
it, we must not forget the signs in the oth- 
er direction—the increase of poverty, and 
the measures for its relief. Even in Berlin, 
within the twenty years 1840-60, the pro- 
vision for the poor more than doubled. 
In 1845-50, while the population increased 
only 12 per cent., the provision for the poor 
increased by nearly 102 per cent., and the 
number of poor children almost 39 per cent. 
This, however, was the period of civil agita- 
tion, and shows the bearing of public discus- 
sion upon the general welfare. The enor- 
mous inerease of pawnbrokerage illustrates 
the same tendency toward distress, and the 
number of pledges rose, in 1835-40, from 
127,340 to 236,815, and after the terrible year 
1848 it went up to over 450,000. 

It is evident, then, that industry is part 
and parcel of the commonwealth, and should 
be encouraged to co-operate as far as possible 
in the general enterprise and credit of the na- 
tio. The working classes may have, indeed, 
their own institutions of saving and aceumu- 
lation, but they can not trust to these apart 
from the general current of business and foun- 
dation of credit, and any socialistic war on 
property or repudiation of credit is war on 
all classes of society who have any thing to 
lose. The trades unions may start banks 
and joint-stock companies, and they have a 
perfect right so to do; but if these are good 
for any thing they come under the general 
laws of business, and their stock is worth- 
less when their credit is gone. It would 
seem that when the spirit of combination 
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is so strong as wickedly and madly to as- 
sail personal liberty, and even life, in order 
to enforce the rules of trades unions, this 
spirit ought to be strong enough to band 
men together for the common good by far- 
seeing enterprise and constructive union, as 


in building societies and co-operative part- 


nerships. It appears to me that this is the 
true American as well as Germanic idea of 
liberty with union, and that the future of 
our people depends greatly upon carrying it 
out. It is bringing labor and intelligence 
to bear upon the common welfare, and meet- 
ing the power of capital upon its own ground, 
instead of making war upon property. Cap- 
italists unite, and employ labor and skill; 
why should not labor and skill unite, and 
employ capital? <A set of groggy clod-hop- 
pers or dunces under the sway of socialist 
demagogues can not do this, and could not 
be trusted out of sight; but well-educated 
mechanics ought to be able to do it, and em- 
ploy all requisite skill and enterprise to lead 
them. We have a new word of social dig- 
nity now that is meaning more and more ev- 
ery day. Captain and squire now yield their 
honors to boss; and the great compliment is 
to be called by this title, for it implies not 
only position but ability, and takes it for 
granted that the favored man knows his 
business, and is master for the general good. 
The capitalists pay a boss to direct their 
work, and our gigantic railroad system owes 
its greatness and profit to presiding engineers 
and superintendents. It will be a great day 
when workmen are able to have a good boss 
of their own, and to pay him for looking aft- 
er their affairs. Stranger things have hap- 
pened, and this change is less marvelous than 
the democratic age that suggests it. Busi- 
ness is making its mark on every thing in 
modern society, and even kings are called to 
account for their administration before the 
practical judgment of the people. The king 
and his prime minister are expected to take 
good care of the affairs of the nation, and 
trouble comes now if they are supposed not 
to do it. The Emperor William is cheered 
by our German democrats because he was a 
good boss for the big business of defending 
and uniting Germany, and had sense enough 
to employ Bismarck as foreman and Von 
Moltke as engineer. This is a homely, but 
not a degrading comparison, and I believe 
that the emperor and his counselors would 
like it, rather than call it insulting to their 
royal and courtly dignity. Our public men 
must stand upon the same ground; and our 
President owes his position to the general 
feeling that he was the man who carried 
the flag of the nation through the war of 
the Union, and that he means, as far as he 
can, to keep the nation right side up in face 
of all foes, at home and abroad. There is 
something, indeed, far above what goes by 


the name of business, and much that is far 
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below it; and it is no small matter to bring 
the best business energy into the service of 
the state, and to call no man to power who 
is not master of his work. 

If the king is not let down by being called 
the master workman, and the empire does 
not lose dignity by looking into the work- 
shop, and the first Napoleon had prophetic 
wisdom in embroidering his imperial robe 
with the bees of industry, it is a poor rule 
that does not work both ways; and there is 
something for labor to learn from the chiv- 
alry of courts, especially in the relation be- 
tween the pay-roll and the roll of honor. A 
large part of the best work done by men has 
been done for honor, and not for gold; and 
even in these utilitarian days, when Europe 
has gone from studying books of heraldry to 
the contemplation of the rent-roll and the 
stock-market, much time and care are given 
by the best and ablest men without money 
or price. The members of the British Par- 
liament serve without pay, and many of the 
ablest men of the realm render service there 
that no mere money could induce them to 
bestow. In learned, philosophical Germany, 
especially Prussia, a careful observer is sur- 
prised at the watchful eye of the government 
upon all kinds of merit; and a poor scholar 
does not send out a really first-rate book 
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without receiving some order of merit from | 


court, so that the faculty of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, with very poor pay and very simple 
living, are looked upon as part of the dig- 
nity of the realm, and most of them wear 
some ribbon or cross of courtly dignity. 
Louis Napoleon had made the Legion of 
Honor a great power in France, and scat- 
tered its crosses and red ribbons so adroitly 
as to keep down the restless spirits of the red 
republic, who were for proving their honor 
by a larger spread of that ruddy dye. We 
can not go into these trinkets, but we can 
appreciate all fidelity, and especially in the 
public service, and give positive proofs of it 
in our treatment of faithful and effective 
men. We ought to overhaul thoroughly our 


comrades to his grave at Woodlawn express. 
ed what no money could buy, and proved that 
not only his family, but the whole nation, is 
ennobled by such courage and fidelity, mod- 
esty and patriotism, as his. And has not our 
Washington ennobled us all, and do we not 
all feel a head taller because we stand before 
the world with him, under God, as our leader ? 

IJ.—We here touch upon the higher 
grounds of service and reward, and are sorry 
to have time for only a few words upon the 
influence of education and religion, or the 
school and the church, upon work and its 
wages. 

Our schools of all kinds have entered upon 
new days, and, except in the most antiquated 
quarters of pedantry and formalism, teach- 
ers and professors are training the young to 
see and do the practical business before 
them. Where the dead languages are re- 
tained, it is with an eye to the discipline of 
the mind and the knowledge of the roots of 
speech, and not with the idle expectation of 
supplanting the living tongues, and making 
modern times talk or think in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew. The new education teaches the 
speech that is now alive among the nations, 
and the sciences that discern and interpret 
the facts of nature and society, and the arts 
that apply those sciences to use. Our Yale 
and Harvard train, with their sister colleges, 
young men for the mine and railway, the 
farm and the laboratory, as well as for the 


| pulpit and bar and medicine and school-keep- 


ing, and a considerable part of the work now 
going on in America is under the Jead of 
college- bred men. Our cities are having 
their schools of technology, and young wom- 
en as well as young men are learning to 
work with scientific knowledge as well as 
with manual skill. There need be no fea 
that the fund of labor will be exhausted or 


_ the business of life be played out. The new 


official lists, remove all who are incompetent | 


or unfaithful; and while the pay should be 
sufficient to secure able persons a fair living, 
a degree of discriminating and substantial 
respect should go with the service, such as 


generation is no more to be doomed to idle- 
ness than to starvation, and the arts are no 
more to give out than the bread. Malthus 
himself is played out, while the earth pro- 
duces more bread every year in proportion 
to the population; and the complaint of 
social economists now is not that there are 


| too many children for God’s table—this earth 


magnifies vastly the pay. Men must live, I} 


know, and honor is not bread, but it often 
butters plain bread; and a true man is hap- 
pier and healthier with plain fare, a good 
conscience, and a good name, than with a for- 


| 


tune or a palace with a knave’s character and | 


notoriety. Our army and navy owe their 
power and fame to this feeling in the nation ; 
and the heart that went into the tribute to 
our heroes on Decoration-day is more im- 


portant than our pension lists in keeping | 


alive the sentiment of patriotism in our 
people. Our chief admiral left but a mod- 
erate estate to his family ; but that visit of his 


| 


of ours—but too few. As labor-saving ma- 
chines do the rougher work of the world, the 
finer work multiplies; and art, instead of 
shortening as time passes, lengthens with 
the ages evermore. 

Let us not be afraid, then, either lest our 
work or our wages shall fail, but strive rath- 
er to train our young people to know nature 
and life, and do their part wisely and well 


| under the new conditions that are opening 
upon them. Much that passes for education, 


indeed, is a sham, and deals with words in- 
stead of things, without adding to the happi- 
ness or energy of its adepts. But the Ameri- 
can people are now having their eyes in the 
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right quarter, and insisting that their chil- 
dren shall be trained as well as taught, and 
fitted to do something and be something 
positive in the world. The fear, indeed, still 
may be that education will look too much 
to thrift, and court reward only on the pay- 
master’s list, and not on the roll of honor. 
All the facts that illustrate this defect should 
ve carefully studied and made known, and 
he peculiar temptations of educated men 
should be seen and met. It is not true that 
education in any fair sense demoralizes, and 
it may be said fairly that as the school bills 
rise the prison bills fall; yet it must be re- 
that the nominal culture that 
brings out new desires and wants, and neg- 
lects the true education, 
and may make more mischief than it cures. 
In France, out of 1000 persons arrested in 
could neither read nor write, 407 
could only read and write badly, 104 could 
read and write well, and 62 had received a 
high education. In Germany, and through- 
out a large part of Europe, the artistic class- 
characteristic 
In 
the Prussian criminal returns for 1262-65, the 
reader is startled at the record of the liberal 
professions, who make only about two per 
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es are reported as having a 
looseness, especially in domestic morals. 


cent. of the population, and are charged with 
nearly four per cent. of the crime, or about 
double their numerical proportion. Very 
poor pay, sharp wits, extravagant 
tastes, and tempting opportunity may ex- 
plain how it was that these educated men 


a oo 
IKeLY 


took the wages of sin, instead of being con- 
tent with the wages of work. 

We must look carefully to these facts, and 
do all that we can to bring the higher pow- 
ers of morality and religion to bear upon the 
business of society, and the temper and pur- 
pose of the young. In some way I believe 
that the highest truths and virtues of faith 
are to be allied with the facts of science and 
the solid realism of our arts and busines 
The money to be first in the 
field, and to have things pretty much its 
own way; but it is not God, and neither 
made nor can command nature and the 
world. Men may own money power as 
they own water power, but they do not own 
either the power of the water or of the mon- 
ey, but both have a volume and drift that 
mean more than churls can see, and both are 
bound in the end to serve God and humani- 
ty. The great financial corporations about 
us, With their money kings, are, indeed, alarm- 
ing features of our time and land, especially 
as some apparently ungodly, inhuman men 
hold high places there; but even these cor- 
porations help on our civilization, and must 
inthe end obey higher forces than themselves. 
They must be servants and not masters of 
the nation, and help on our destined work 
in this hemisphere. 

Why take it for granted that all the virtue 


power seems 
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no heart among 
not encourage rather the 
view iety, and 
believe that all powers must in the end work 
out the true good of mankind? It was a 
great day when Roman law and Greek wis- 
dom joined hand and head with Christian 
faith and charity to make the great Catholic 
Church. It will be a greater day when our 
new science and industry repeat that hom- 
age, and join with the Gospel and Church in 
settling the true pay-roll of Christendom. 
Who would not like to see Tyndall and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury busy together with 
plans for homes and schools for the workmen 
of England, and Draper and Dr. Muhlenberg 
planning new successes for St. Johnsland, 
and all like good work? That and 
most critical of poets, Goethe, may have giv- 
en us a prophetic glimpse of the civilization 
that is to be when he makes Faust, after the 
fitful and guilty fever of his young life was 


is with the poor, and there i 
the rich? Why 


more cheering of hunmn so¢ 


coolest 


over, turn to grand schemes of benevolence 
which mate science and charity together for 
the lasting good of men. Let us pay our 
meed of honor to the poet who forecasts the 
mission of the Germanie mind in this deserip- 
tion of his hero, who was, like Samson, blind, 
but with his last breath trying to build up 
the temple of civilization, instead of madly 
making of its falling pillars his tomb: 
“To many millions let me furnish sojl, 

| , yet free to active toil; 
ireen fertile fic , Where men and her 
At once with comfort on the newest « 
And swiftly settled on the hills’ firm base, 
Created by the bold, industrious race. 
Yes! to this thought I hold with fir 
The last result of wisdom stamps it 
He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 
Thus her t, shall glide 
Of childhood, manhood, age, the 
And such a throng I fain would se 
Stand on free soil among a people free 
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vigorous day; 


If our Faust dies in uttering this purpose, 
his life-work lives and grows after him, and 
tells on all labor and its reward. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
7 EDDING presents may be a very good 
thing in their way ; I don’t say they’re 
they’re good to date you 
might forget; they’re compensating proper- 


\ 


not; 


an event 
ty; somebody calls them a domestic imposi- 
tion, but in my opinion you generally get as 
good as you send; you cast your bread upon 
the waters, and it back 
that’s all. And if, by chance, you haven't 
been as close as a nut all your life yourself, 
then you’re probably under no great burden 
of indebtedness ; and if you have, you deserve 
tobe. But,speaking of them, I’m sure, if ever 
any body earned wedding presents, we earned 
Honor’s, for the tribulation they us 
from first to last was worth a whole jeweler’s 
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shop. Didn't you ever hear about it? But 
then you live in the backwoods, behind the 
times. 

You see, we were only in tolerable cireum- 
stances ourselves; and Honor was going to 
marry one of the Lancasters, an immense 
family of uncles and aunts, an immense 
family of nephews and nieces, three of the 
latter grown and in society, all the old gen- 
eration as rich as Jews. But Frank, being 
one of the new generation, had, to be sure, a 
good business, but nothing to spare ; the Lan- 
casters being unanimously of the opinion that 
the juniors must work up through just as hard 
lines as the seniors had met with—a very 
good way to save your money, I say 

Of course we couldn’t afford to give Honor 
a great deal toward her new start in life; for, 
in the first place, we had no more than we 
needed ourselves, and, in the next place, her 


being married took all her share of the prop- | 


erty out of our sum total, and made quite a 
deficit in our customary little income, as it 
was. She bought with her share the house 
next ours in the block, which happened to 


be for sale, and Frank’s father furnished it | 


with what he considered a becoming regard 
to their circumstances—taking Honor with 
him to give her voice in the selection at the 
upholsterer’s, however. Jane had _ heard 
Aunt Margery —Mr. Lancaster’s widowed 
sister, who was at the head of his establish- 
ment since his wife’s death—throw out so 
many insinuations about people’s wanting to 
begin where their elders left off, that, in great 
resentment and indignation, she commanded 
Honor—over whom, as the baby of the house- 
hold, in spite of her approaching dignity, we 
all maintained some supremacy—not to dare 
to be humble, and act as though any thing 
was good enough for a person of so little con- | 
sequence as Honor Ives; for if she began 
small she’d end in nothing, and not even 
be the mistress of her own house, since 
people take you for just what you declare 
yourself. So she ordered Honor to be sure 
and choose a handsome black-walnut cham- 
ber set for her own use and behoof, for a 
couple of hundred dollars would be no more 
to Mr. Lancaster than fifty, and it would be 
altogether best to have such things now as | 
she could suitably retain all her life in her 
own room, no matter how rich Frank might 
grow. But mamma said no; that though 
that would be very nice if it might be done, 
and, of course, it would be pleasant when she 
was old to look in the same glass, lie upon 
the same bed, and hunt over the same bureau 
drawers that she did in the first year of her 
married life, yet a white iron bedstead, only 
showing a little line of lattice-work, canopied 
with Nottingham lace, and a pine table val- 
anced with the same lace over rose-colored 
cambric, would be ten times prettier than 
all the cumbrous black-walnut in the world. 
And Honor, who is the last person to assert 





| herself, did as mamma advised, and chose 
every thing on the economical scale. Byt 
when she ran into the new house after the 
furniture had come, there she found iron and 
chestnut and pine for the other rooms, to be 
sure, but a splendid collection of dark wood 
carvings, in shape of the set for hers, that 
made Jane really ashamed of herself—anq 
me, too, a little. However, Jane made hon. 
orable amends by declaring that she had a)- 
ways known old Mr. Lancaster was a prince 
in disguise, and she gave us that evening, 
over the sewing, a romantic account of the 
foreign nobles’ traveling in their carriage 
through the town, some sixty years ago; 
and in order to hide the traces of a for- 
bidden marriage, bestowing the charge of 
a sturdy infant upon the house of Lancas- 
ter, together with a sufficient sum in consols 
and rentes to forward his fortunes on coming 
to man’s estate in the remarkable manner in 
which they had been forwarded, and at the 
same time leaving injunctions that a gold- 
headed cane and a blue coat with brass but- 
tons should forever assert the dignity of that 
infant’s descent; and then she drew a graphic 
picture of the time when those foreign nobles, 
having departed this life after an existence 
of more than three-quarters of a century, and 


an heir to their dominions being in request, 


Frank and Honor should journey across the 
sea, in place of Mr. Lancaster, who would 
then already have taken his last journey, 
and would be wearing a very different sort 
of a crown, it was to be hoped, and should 
have the royal circlet of a foreign principal- 
ity bound about their brows amidst the 
cheers of the populace. At which we all 
waved our needles and threads, and went 
on with our sewing. 

But, as I was saying, having only limited 
means ourselves, our gifts to Honor were go- 


|ing to be limited too. Mamma gave her 


some china that had been our great-grand- 
mother’s—just as beautiful as Sevres, if Sevres 


| could be so beautiful as that, and with some 
‘ancient cracks in it that were priceless. 


There are no cracks in it now. Honor’s first 


| baby grabbed the cloth, where it had no 


business to be, and pulled it all off the table, 
one day, in a smash beyond the power of 
rivets or diamond cements. The idea of 


|that china upon the tea-table! I asked 


Honor if she supposed the old Romans gave 
their little Lares and Penates to their chil- 
dren to play dolls with. For my part, I 
should quite as soon have thought of eating 
off the Holy Grail! And mamma gave her 
her house-linen besides, and all her damask, 


| the most exquisite damask, woven just like 


the frost on a window-pane; and it was on 
that we were sewing. Then Jane and Flor- 
ence and I gave her transparencies and books 
and statuettes and pictures, and made her 
card-baskets, and brackets with embroidered 
covers, and mats, and hanging baskets, and 
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ry thing we could set our hands to; and 


ev 
our three uncles and aunts, no better off 
than we were in the monetary point of view, 
sent her the every-day silyer—a dozen forks, 
adozen tea-spoons, half a dozen great spoons, 
salts, and a ladle. 

“Well,” said I, “ she'll do very well if the 
Laneasters don’t take any of her. 
She has a dish, a spoon, and a fork, and I 
suppose Frank will find something to use the 
articles on.” 

‘How ridiculous you are, Louise!” 
Jane, of whom the black-walnut had 

rade an utter conquest. “I should think 
we'd seen enough to silence any unjust sus- 
picions. Of course the Lancasters are going 
to do the thing handsomely.” 

“They wouldn’t be like Frank if they 
didn’t,” said Florence. 

“They’re not,” said I, 

“ Well, wait and see,” said Jane; “and if 
their presents don’t all come in together 
when it’s time, in any quantity, I'll never 
express an opinion again.” 

“Dear me! She'll be as hard to find, ae- 
cording to that, as Tarpeia behind her buck- 
lers,” said I. “Tl believe it when I see it.” 

“Well, now, just think,” said Jane; 
“there’s Aunt Margery, with all her money 

-money of her own—and Frank, her first 
nephew to be married, and her favorite any 
way—she can’t help being liberal in the 
matter of a wedding present. You may just 
expect a set of pearls from Aunt Margery, 
Honor.” 

“Tndeed she mayn’t,” said I.“ Mrs. Mar- 
gery will never give her any thing that 
Frank can’t share in more personally than 
that.” 

“Well, then, you can set her down for a 
silver tea-urn, surely.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said I; “and I 
shouldn’t want her to give it if she would.” 
lor we were making Honor’s interests ours 
very decidedly. 

“And what do you suppose Miss Maria 
will give them ?” said Florence. 

“Oh, a sugar-spoon,” said I, 

“Nonsense !” said Jane, in great wrath at 
the suggestion. “ She’ll give a chased salver 
at the very least. I shall let her know we 
expect it.” 

“Oh, Jane!” said Honor, imploringly, 
obliged, between such domineering things as 
her sisters, to implore even concerning her 
own affairs. “Please never speak to any 
one of such a thing—please don’t, Jane.” 

“ Well—if you want to stand in your own 
light. But if she don’t, Mr. Lancaster will,” 
continued the imperturbable Jane. 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Honor. “I 
should feel dreadfully to have him. Ishould 
feel like an absolute beggar. He has given 
me so much already in the furnishing of the 
house that it would be mortifying to have 
him consider himself obliged—” 
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“T declare, Honor Ives,” cried Jane, “ you 
have no more notion of your dignity or your 
family’s than a hen!” 

“Why, Jane,” pleaded Honor, “it is for 
my dignity, and my family’s too, not to be 
receiving every thing from every body. But 
then I don’t care at all about that sort of 
dignity, you know.” 

“Every thing from said 
‘You use the President’s English 
after very loose ideas of your own. Doesn't 
every father furnish child’s house if 
he can? Who ever heard of calling that a 
present, or of feeling beholden for it? It’s 
his duty. One might as well be grateful for 
clothes. If children are brought into the 
world, they have a right to clothes. And it/s 
just the same thing with the furnishing of 
a house.” 

“ She’s been reading ‘ Mill’s Logic,’ 

“Nature’s logic,” said Jane. “The Lan- 
casters are like other people, and they'll 
want Frank to have every thing he ought to 
have.” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t care whether they 
do or not, for my part. If they don’t, she 
wou’t be under that sort of obligation, at 
any rate, to them; and if they do, with 
Frank’s ten sisters and brothers, she is pret- 
ty sure to pay it back again.” 

“It’s a very wrong way to put it,” said 
Jane, religiously. “ Obligation and paying 
back between brothers and sisters! If you 
come to that, she never can pay any thing 
back ; it will all Frank’s; and what’s 
Frank’s is theirs 

“ Dear Jane, how confusing you are—how 
confused you get! At any rate, she can make 
beautiful things with her own fingers that 
never need cost Frank a copper, if she wants 
to make presents, you know,” said I. 

“Why, of course I should want to,” said 
Honor. “ I’ve thought of the things already 
I should like to give Sally and Hortense and 
Bessie when they marry; and I suppose they 
will presently. And I’m sure I should feel 
badly enough if they didn’t think it worth 
while to give me keepsakes on my wedding- 
day. I don’t want salvers and tea-urns; I 
never should sleep a wink with them in the 
house, for fear of burglars; and then the 
scouring would keep one person busy from 
one year’s end to another’s.” 

“Well,” said I, “ you needn’t worry your- 
self; you’re not likely to have them. I can 
tell you just what those three girls are going 
to give you. Sally is making a needle-book, 
and Hortense is tatting a tidy, and Bess is 
braiding a pincushion—” 

“ Well, I want a pincushion,” said Honor. 
“T want three or four.” 

“Yes,” said Florence; “I remember the 
time you saw me making one for the or- 
phans, and it came over you that you were 
going to be married, and hadn't a single pin- 
cushion; and you went rambling over the 
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you that you hadn’t a house to hold it, or a 
bureau to put it on.” 

* Well, it seemed as if the least I could do 
would be to have the pincushions ready, I 
remember.” 


“People always give them to you,” said I. | 


“ Here’s one to begin with;” and I took out 
of my basket a parcel that old Mrs. Prince 
had sent her by me, being grateful to Henor 
for watching with her through a fever, and 
having nothing else to send—a real beauty 
of a pineushion, all erystal beads and apple- 
green and white worsteds. But the poor 
old lady was in her dotage, and she had 
vrinted on it with pins, “ Welcome, little 
stranger,” which I had had to pick out and 
print in a different scroll before I could give 
it to Honor, or I don’t know what would have 
happened. Of course, then, Honor was in 
ecstasies with it, and thought it was so kind 
of dear Mrs. Prince, and declared she would 
put on her bonnet and go right down there 
and thank her in the morning ; for she’d rath- 
er have it, and the feeling that sent it, than 
all the gold and silver in the town. 

“T protest, Honor,” said Jane; “ you make 
such a fuss over it, you'll have nothing left 
to say when—” 

“When the salvers and tea-urns come in,” 
said I. 

Well, if you'll credit it, the salvers and tea- 
urns really did come at last, though not from 
the Lancasters—not from the Lanecasters in 
person, that is, though through their con- 
nection sufticiently to give them a proprie- 
tary interest and claim in them. For Mr. 
Lancaster’s two old partners in the mill sent 
a tray all embossed with raised wreaths of 
myrtle leaves ih frosted silver, and a smooth, 
shining ecoffee-urn; and the merchants who 
had always taken his woolens sent a pretty 
silver tea-service; and some other rich old 
family friends sent a nest of silver dish-cov- 
ers. Frank laughed, and said it would ruin 
him with the necessity of giving perpetual 
dinner-parties, and what he intended to do 
was to send them all privately to the mint 
and run them into coin, and sell the coin, 
and put the greenbacks it brought into tue 
savings-bank, and then buy plated ware in 
its place; and Honor said she was sure she 
wished he would, for it appalled her to think 
of the care they would have to have. But, 
of course, it was all nonsense. 

As the time for the wedding drew near 
and nearer, the door-bell was on a perpetual 
tinkle; the express-men were at the door 
with every train, and the hall was full of 
boxes and shavings and straw and wash- 
leather. Well, the Lancaster cousins—there 
were something less than a hundred of them 
—sent little silver: toast-racks, and butter- 
dishes, and casters, and olive-forks, and 
pickle-knives, and the usual duplicates of 
pie-knives and fish-slicers, and such like; but 
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fair half distracted, it never oceurring to! 


what was an extraordinary thing about it 
was that the Lancasters here had been coy. 
| sulted in reference to the marking, and they 


2, ¢ 
were every one of them marked L—not one 
of them marked I—not one of them mark- 
ed L and I. 

“Wedding gifts!” said I. “TI should think 
they were divorce gifts! It’s a positive in. 
sult, and nothing else.” And we every one 
agreed on that point, which was an unusual 
thing for us, as you may know. “They're 
gifts to Frank, not to Honor,” I said. “They 
might at least have put their monogram on, 
the L and I make such a pretty monogram 
—just astem and a leaf with two bracts. If 
I were Honor, I wouldn’t take them. And [ 
certainly shouldn’t be forever sending off 
those little grateful notes.” For Honor 
wasn’t present during this disturbance. 

“Honor doesn’t care,” said Jane. “She 
would never see it if they were marked with 
a fool’s cap and bells, or a skull and cross- 
bones. She doesn’t know she’s writing 
notes either; all that is automatic. She is 
tm a cloud—a mist of happiness. Every one 
of these things is an illusion—a shadow pass- 
ing outside—people and presents. Don’t 
you see? The only real thing to her just 
now is Frank. She would be just as con- 
tent if, instead of a house with a buffet full 
of silver, she were going to live with him in 
a tent, and have spoons made out of clam- 
shells caught in a cleft chip.” 

There came finally all manner of pretty 
gifts from our own acquaintances—not sil- 
ver, but graceful vases, and busts, and knick- 
knacks; and Miss Maria did send a little su- 
gar-spoon—it did me good to carry Jane a 
pellet of Muscovado on the tip of it—and 
Mrs. Margery sent a work-basket, service- 
ably fitted up. Honor gave her back the 
scissors that were in it, for fear of cutting 
friendship; and she said she was very glad 
of it, for hers were getting dull; and the 
pincushion, and the tidy, and the needle- 
book came, in due season, from the three 
elder Lancaster girls, with a sort of apology 
about their not being able to give any thing 
costlier out of their allowance, unless they 
deprived themselves of something they need- 
ed, and they knew Honor had so much al- 
ready that she wouldn’t wish them to do 
that. 

“And neither could we,” said Jane, aus- 
terely but sweetly. “And so we are going 
without our Philharmonic tickets. and none 
of us will have new silks this year, though 
we sha’n’t let Honor know any thing about 
it. But then you are richer than we,” said 
Jane, with her mock-apologetic way, as if 
their being richer quite excused them. “And 
I don’t see, indeed, what you could have 
given Frank that he hasn’t already.” 

“No, indeed,” said they, quite rapturous- 
ly. “Our cousins and papa’s friends,” they 
added, loftily, “have really sent every thing 
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there is to send. <Aren’t you uncomfortable 
with so much silver in the house? Hadn't 
vou better send it up to our safe ?” 
; Words are not the whole of a conversa- 
tion; sometimes airs say a great deal, and 
Sally Lancaster was the airiest being, and is 
to-day, that ever patronized a pauper. I 
suppose Jane would have had her throat cut 
after that by the thieves rather than have 
suffered an ounce of that silver to be made 
oft with. She constituted herself its guard- 
ian, and she hid it about in all manner of 
unsuspected places, out of which she used to 
come ornamented with cobwebs and shriek- 
ng with spiders—down in the arches of the 
cellar, up under the beams of the eaves, and 
in the lining of all the mattresses, till it was 
impossible to sleep on a bed in the house. 
If there had been a fire, it would have been 
all melted down without a doubt, for we nev- 
er could have got it out in season, to save our 
souls, let alone saving the silver. But there 
yas no fire. The Lancaster girls brought 
their friends in to see it almost every day, 
demanding the sight with such an air of own- 
ership that Jane tingled from head to foot, 
and used to bring it out as haughtily as Vash- 
tiwaiting onthe king. But anything of the 
sort was thrown away on them; they never 
noticed it. The tlea of any body’s being 
haughty to the Lancasters was not within 
the circle traveled by their thoughts; and 
they petted Honor after their own fashion, 
till she thought Frank’s sisters were perfect. 
And they hoped we had a safe place for the 
silver, our house was so easy of entrance 
and no man-servant—aund they should think 
we'd be glad when it was all over, for we 
must be so uneasy with so many more valu- 
ables in the house than we had been accus- 
tomed to have. And at last the last person 
had been brought in to see the last present, 
and then came the last day of preparation, 
and then the wedding. 

We had a beautiful little wedding—I de- 
clare we had. The Lancaster girls—our bétes 
noivs—you see, thought it would be very 
shabby and crowded in our house, and said 
it would be a great deal nicer for Honor to 
drive up to their great house on the hill, aft- 
er the ceremony, and have the reception in 


their drawing-rooms, and if we chose to do | 


that, all the presents could be transported 
in the coach after dark of the night before. 
But Jane told her, with great severity, that 
we were in the habit of being married at 
home, which, considering that both she and 
I were old maids, and nobody yet had ever 
asked Florence to marry at all, was pretty 
well for Jane. 

Early on the wedding-day the three Lan- 
caster girls, who were among the bride- 
maids, came down in relays, and then the 
coach went back for their maid. They all 
wore clouds of white tarlatan and rivers of 
green ruches, and had tremendously low 
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necks. And 
when it was time forchurch, one of them went 
down our long front steps and entered the 
open coach, and her maid, still standing on 
the door-sill, held the train; then they rolled 
it and fluffed it all into the coach around 
her, whole billows of the muslin; and if she 
didn’t look like Venus rising from the foam, 
And so of all the 
Honor was the prettiest little bride, of 
course, that you ever dreamed of—so rosy and 
dewy and gentle, her veil softening every 
thing, dress and orange flowers and blushes, 
into something visionary; and Frank bend- 
ing over her with such a beaming smile on 
his dear handsome face—they were only two 
children! And in spite of all my affection 
for Frank, and my belief in his goodness, 
when she swept up the aisle I could think 
of nothing but the victim led to the altar, 
as it used to be in the Iphigenia and Jep- 
thah’s daughter days, and I saw nothing more 
of the whole affair then for my tears. I al- 
ways did cry at a wedding; I don’t know 
why it is; but a bride passing by in all het 
whiteness always makes me feel just as I do 
when the corpse at a funeral is carried in, 
I suppose it is the same awe one feels before 
the great mystery of marriage as before the 
great mystery of death. Well, the ceremo- 
hy over, we pranced home to see about the 
cake and wine, and the guests at the recep- 
tion; and every thing went off very pleas- 
antly, except for several confirmations of my 
tears appearing in the persons of Florence’s 
old school friends, who had married early, 
half a dozen years ago, and now all thin and 
peaked and pining, ghastly looking objects, 


necks they have very pretty 


I never saw a picture. 
rest. 


with their health pulled to pieces, present- 
ing themselves like death’s-heads at the 
feast, to remind the bride to what complex- 
must come at last. Every body 
came, every body went, the cake and the 
wine went with them—a good deal of the 
latter in the gentlemen’s heads, and a good 
deal of the former in their pockets. The 
presents were admired, the two families con- 
gratulated, the bride and bridegroom drove 
away, and Florence furtively threw her slip- 
per after them, and then stole down and 
picked it up again. 

As soon as dinner was over we set out to 
rid ourselves of that array of presents. The 
vaseS and pictures and busts and needle- 
work, and all the little and great etceteras 
that presented no especial attraction to bur- 
glars, we were going to carry in through the 
area that joined our two houses at the back 
of the block, and dispose of them about 
Honor’s parlors and bedrooms, as she had 
left directions; and the silver was all to be 
packed in a little chest that would hoid it 
very compactly, and be carried to the bank; 
for Jane said another night of it would give 
her a nervous fever, if it didn’t drive her 
distracted. 


ion she 
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‘nen Mae = id come over to the wed- 
ding from her home a couple of hundred 
miles off, and mamma was so overjoyed to 
see her that she was forgetting every thing 
else, and sitting with her and Florence in 
the front parlor among all the flowers, with 
which the morning’s bright scene had been 
decorated, telling old stories and asking 
questions about old friends, rapt in the past 
and not remembering any thing about the 
present, when Jane and I started with the 
two maids to make the transfer of all the 
pretty trumpery, our arms full, and the 
maids’ skirts full, with every trip; and there 
were more than two dozen trips, with Clyt- 
ies that took three or four halting-times, 
with Flying Mercuries, and cuekoo clocks, 
and wonderful things in crystal that re- 
quired to be carried singly for fear of total 
ruin. Aunt Mercy was very hard of hear- 
ing, and as we went and came on each trip 
we could hear either mamma or Florence, 
and sometimes both together, talking to her 
in the highest key they could command, 
else Aunt Mercy herself monologing in a 
voice that was perfectly regardless of other 
people’s tympanums; and I said to myself 
that evidently they couldn’t hear any thing 
of what was going on, or they would cer- 
tainly want to be in the thick of our tu- 
mult; and it crossed my mind that with the 
doors unbarred, the maids and ourselves gone, 
and mamma and Florence unable to hear an 
outside sound apparently, thieves had as 
good a chance at that wedding silver as 
ever they were likely to have in all their 
lives. But it just flashed over me, and was 
gone again, while I admired the way a little 
sea-nymph sat in her shell; and I forgot all 
about the idle fancy in a second, and linger- 
ed for some time with Jane and the maids 
while rehanging a little set of pictures, put- 
ting up some books, and walking round and 
admiring the general effect of every thing; 
for somehow to Jane and me it seemed just 
like playing dolls again with a real baby- 
house. 

At last there was nothing more to do, and 
no excuse for dawdling another moment in 
the pleasant new little nest; so we locked 
up the house, and all came home. And I 
was just going to look into the parlor, where 
euphonious voices were still to be heard 
nearly as busy as before, to tell them the 
whole transfer from one house to the other 
was over and done with; for I had had no 
idea of mamma’s tiring herself half to death, 
as she would have done, running in and out 
with all those fardels. But I had not even 
put the door ajar, when I heard Jane call 
my name in a smothered sort of way, and I 
closed it quickly but quietly, and stood and 
held the handle a moment on the outside. I 
knew what it was—our horrible careless- 
ness—a great hollow sinking told me in an 
instant; and then my knees were shaking 


under me, my heart was beating in my, 
throat, in my ears. I waited a minute lon- 
ger to compose myself, but found I was only 
growing worse, and then I desper: ately 
crawled up the stairs into the guest-cham- 
ber, where the presents had been set out, 
and there was Jane upon the floor in a stiff 
hysteric, and there was the white dam: ask. 
draped table, which ten minutes ago we had 
left glittering like a summer moonrise 
bare and clean now as any board 
silver was gone. Tea-service, dish-covers, 

coffee-urn, spoons, forks, knives, slicers, 

strainers, baskets, racks, casters, épergnes— 

and Heaven knows what and. all—every 

thing vanished: five thousand dollars at a 

swoop. The silver was gone. 

All of Jane’s efficiency was gone too: she 
was extinguished like a candle, and lay mo- 
tionless ; and for my part, I saw in a flash 
that standing there and staring at that emp- 
ty table would never fill it again. “Oh, the 
Lancasters!” I cried; and the words nerved 
Jane into life again, for I heard her gasping, 
“The Lancasters!” as without another syl- 
lable, and without thinking of bonnet or 
shawl, and with nothing but my wedding- 
gear, of which I had not yet disembarrassed 
myself, I plunged down the stairs and into 
the street, crying, “ Murder! fire! thieves!” 
and collecting a gang of policemen and little 
boys about me as quickly as if they had 
sprung out of the ground. And I took two 
of the police into the house with me, and up 
stairs, and shut the doors on the little boys, 
who staid making their noses blue and white 
and flat against the side-lights ; and then re- 
lated to the officers, as quickly as possible, 
the circumstances of our loss. 

“Oh,” they said at once, with great de- 
cision, “it is the maids.” 

“The maids?’ I said. ‘“ Why, they were 
in the other house with us !” 

“That makes no difference,” said the offi- 
cers. “ Nobody but them knew just how the 
land lays up hereabouts, knew what was to 
be done with the other things ; and their fol- 
lowers, you see, being duly on hand in the 
house—nothing easier in all the day’s bustle; 
all they had to do was to make off with the 
silver the moment your backs were turned 
long enough.” 

“That’s it,” said the other man. 

“Five thousand dollars about, you say? 
Pretty good haul. Don’t think we need have 
any hesitation in arresting the women—eh, 
Brooks ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Brooks. “ Let’s see’em.” 

I went to the head of the stairs, with some 
hesitation, I must say, and called for Bridget 
and Catherine, who came running up in 
great readiness and complete unconscious- 
ness, to be confronted by the two policemen 
just taking two pairs of handcuffs from their 
pockets. 

“ Catherine,” I began, bursting all atonce 
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into tears, “I don’t know—I don’t believe— 
oh! the silver’s gone, Catherine; and these 
ofticers think—they are sure—they are going 
to arrest you—” 

«“ They never shall do a thing of the kind!” 
cried Jane, who had been gradually recover- 
ing her senses, and now sprang, tottering, to 
her feet. ‘They shall get along out of the 
house. The girls are just as good as I am. 
I would trust untold gold with them. How 
can you listen to it, Louise? Mamma will 
ne ver suffer such an outrage in the world! 
Girls that have lived with us for twenty 
ve ars!” 

" «JT know it, Jane,” I said, humbly. 

“Then what do you mean by allowing 
such a suspicion to be breathed? Let the 
officers go away, and send for Mr. Lancaster 
ind a detective. As if this was any way to 
do, with great, common, blundering police- 
men!” said she, perfectly indifferent to their 
powers of hearing; for, in fact, whenever 
Aunt Mercy came to see us we always got 
into a way of imagining every body deaf 
but ourselves. 

“Sorry to disturb you said 
Brooks then, witha grin. “ But duty’s duty, 
and we’ve no choice, so long’s you called us 
in, but to take the women off.” And he ad- 
vanced with his fetters. 

And with that the girls, who had been 
struck dumb and aghast by the charge and 
the thought of it, commenced crying, “ Oh, 
wirra-asthru! that ever their mother’s chil- 
der should live to see the day!” and implor- 
ing the Holy Virgin and all the saints, and 
protesting their innocence, and calling on us 
in an agony to protest it too, and wringing 
their hands, and showing fight, and scream- 
ing; and with the perfectly horrid outery, 
that might have waked the dead, mamma 
came darting up, Aunt Mercy following, and 
we were in the midst of the greatest tohoo- 
bohoo you ever heard, when the front-door 
slammed below, and the drawing-room door 
opened and shut, and then Florence ran up 
the staircase, swinging her hat by its elastic, 
and singing out, gayly, before she reached the 
top, “Well, that’s done, thank goodness!” 
And then she stopped short in the door-way, 
amazed at the sights and sounds, staring 
with wide-open eyes, while every one turned 
to stare at her. 

“ What’s done ?” said I, tartly. 

“The silver,” said she; while 
cried out, “Oh, it’s gone, Florence! 
gone!” ‘ 

“Why, I know it’s gone,” replied she. “I 
stole a march on you, didn’t I? And you were 
too busy stealing one on me with the other 
things to know it. But the bank clerk came 
for it while you were in the other house, and 
he and I packed it in a jiffy, and carried it 
down and into the chaise, and it’s locked 
into the great vaults of the bank now, and 
there’s an end of that. But what’s all this?” 


so, miss,” 


mamma 


It’s all 
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cried Florence, beginning to see 
than any customary 
and with the officers 
too. “Why, what’s been the matter with 


Jane? 


that this 
was something more 


clearing-up bustle 


‘An end of that!” I exclaimed: and I 
absolutely hugged old Catherine, who was 
lifting up her voice aloud, while Jane turned 
in a fury upon Florence for having given us 
such a fright. “Stole a mareh!” said she. 
‘You might as good have stolen the silver!” 
But then she forgave her in a minute; and 
mamma feed the policemen, and they stalked 
off, Bridget pursuing them with a volley of 
genteel remarks. “If any of the rest of us 
are ever married,” cried Jane, “ and any body 
dares to send another wedding present to this 
house, I shall take it as a personal insult!” 

But I hardly need to say that up to this 
date Jane has not been thus insulted. 


THE STORY OF FRANCOISE. 
By KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID 
I. 

“ JT TELL you, monsieur, that the child must 

not be excited. Surely since this ac 
cursed war began there has been enough to 
disquiet us women; and now we are to have 
a rascally Prussian officer quartered on us, 
only because he is not strong enough to 
rough it with his soldiers. Ah, ca!’ Here 
Célestine threw back her broad head, and 
planted her hands firmly on her hips. 
“Monsieur, ma’m’selle is not strong either, 
cheeks and bright 


though she has rosy 


eyes.” 


Monsieur Serret raised his mild eyes to 


remonstrate with his old servant, but Cé- 
lestine’s attitude daunted him. She looked 
as firm rock. Her thick, black eye- 
brows seemed to bristle, and her long ear- 
rings to quiver with impatience. Her flat, 
broad face was redder than ever with indig- 
nation. 

‘Tam busy,” her master said, 
go and mind the shop, Célestine.” 

Monsieur Serret was a bookseller of A——, 
and Célestine was his femme de charge—his 
housekeeper—and the foster-mother of his 
daughter Frangoise. 

Ever since he lost his wife 


as a 


* You can 


ten years ago 

Monsieur Serret had been growing more 
and more reserved and abstracted. When 
he was not serving a customer, he was sure 
to be deep in some learned old book, both 
hands plunged in his long hair, deaf and in- 
sensible to all that went on around him. 

Fran¢oise had been brought up at a con- 
vent in Rouen. She had been at home a 
year now, and the house had brightened up 
under her gayety. She was wild and mis- 
chief-loving, but she was sweet and gentle 
too. Célestine said, “ Ma’m’selle’s frolies nev- 
er come to faults ;” but her aunt, Madame 
Viegron, shook her head. 
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say the things you say, Frangoise, I should 
tremble for their future.” 

The good, wooden-faced woman thought 
she did her duty by thus protesting, but her 
words acted as a spur to her niece’s mischief, 
and gave mortal offense to Célestine. 

It would have been wiser to consult Ma- 
dame Viegron, the mother of a family, about 
the health of Frangoise, instead of pouring | 
out doubts and anxieties into the unwilling 
and preoccupied ears of Monsieur Serret; but 
Célestine could not forgive any one for find- 
ing fault with her young mistress, If she 
were to tell Madame Viegron of the strange 
symptoms which had so distressed her, she | 
thought she should be providing the aunt 
with texts for fresh sermons. 

“She will say, if Frangoise faints, it is be- | 
‘she walks too far and too fast; and, | 
‘No wonder her heart palpitates; she is al-| 
ways in a state of excitement.’ Yes, yes, I| 
know; and Madame Viegron will never see | 
my child as she can be, alone with those who 
love her. It is not possible she can love ma- | 
dame her aunt.” | 

“ Ma’m’selle—Ma’m’selle Frangoise!” Cé- | 
lestine had gone up stairs when she left Mon- 
sieur Serret, and she stood at the top of the | 
first flight looking along the dark passage | 
which led to Frangoise’s bedroom. There | 
was not a bit of color here, even had there 
been light toshow it. The boards, even, were | 
stained a dark hue. The door at the end of 
the long narrow passage opened, and a sud- 
den flood of sunshine poured in and lighted 
up the figure standing in the door-way. It 
is more true to say that Frangoise looked like 
an embodiment of sunshine. Her bright 
brown eyes dancing with mirth, her small 
figure full of graceful movement at the dis- | 
turbance in Célestine’s face, she clapped her 
hands together and laughed out. 

Her hands were small and well shaped and | 
dimpled; but they were more than these. | 
Frangoise never used them obtrusively, and | 
yet they had the faculty of being singularly | 
expressive, like all the rest of her, they were | 
so full of eager, graceful life. 

You have not seen her face distinctly, be- | 
cause she has been standing against the | 
light. She turns now, and leads Célestine | 
into her room, and you see how delicate the 
color is on her transparent skin, and how 
bright the red on her parted lips. 

“Thou dear old worry!” she says, mis- 
chievously, and she pinches her nurse’s arm. 
“What is the last misery? Has a ceiling 
fallen in, or has Michon upset the pot au 
feu, or has thy friend the chef hanged him- 
self in despair ?” 

“ Ma’m’selle”—Célestine blushes, and her 
two hands go up in protest; she likes to be 
supposed to have an admirer, although she 


cause 


disdains his admiration—‘ how often must | 


I repeat that Monsieur Jules, of the Hotel 





‘If my Victoire and my Adéle were to| Ste. Barbe, is as indifferent to me as 


; the yard there. 


| winning that Célestine’s anger melted like 


one of 
| his casseroles? Fi done, ma’m’selle! But | 
| have news, and news which will not please 
thee, my dear child.” 
Célestine looked as doleful as possible, 
She wished to prevent her young lady from 
| hearing the news suddenly, for she had re. 
) marked that any sudden excitement affected 
her strangely ; but Francoise only laughed. 

“Thou art an old raven: tell me this min- 
ute, or I won't stay to listen. Come, be 
quick, I tell thee !” 

“Ma’m’selle does not like the Prussians— 
ciel! is there a Frenchwoman that does not 
curse them in her heart ?—and monsieur has 
but now told me that an officer—what do | 
know? it may be the old villain Moltke him- 
self—is billeted on the house, and he will 
arrive perhaps directly.” 

The color flitted suddenly from the young 
bright face, and a look of woful sadness 
clouded her eyes. 

“Tt is terrible!” she said. “Célestine, 
thou must arrange that I may never see him. 
It isso soon. I always see in every Prussian 
the murderer of my cousin Gustave.” 

“T will do the best I can, ma’m’selle ; and 
there is no time to lose.” 

She closed the door behind her, and came 
slowly along the passage. 

“Ah! it is terrible that books should 


j}make a man so forgetful,” said Célestine, 


arching her black brows. “I would like to 
make a bonfire of monsieur’s books out in 
He forgets every thing, 
even the death of his brother’s son, shot to 
death with German bullets: and such a 
sweet, fair-faced lad, only sixteen. Ma foi! 
if he had lived he would have been a brother 
to ma’m’selle; she would have had indeed 
some one to take care of her.” 

There was rather a hesitating knock at 
the door below, and Célestine hurried to open 
it, her sturdy sides shaking with the extra 
exertion as she went down stairs. 

An officer in Prussian uniform stood at the 
door. He was so different to all Célestine’s 
expectations that, in her stupor of sur- 
prise, she opened the door wide as to some 
honored visitor, and dropped a deep courte- 
sy- 

“This is the house of Monsieur Serret ?” 


_The officer spoke broken French, but his 


accent was pleasant, and his face so very 


snow in sunshine. 
“ Ma foi, what bright blue eyes he has, and 
what a smile! Well, if ma’m’selle should see 
| him by chance, it is all the better that he is 
not an ogre.” 
| The officer seemed weak and languid. He 
followed her slowly up stairs, and when she 
ushered him into his room, he sank on a 
_ chair exhausted. 
He could not have made a better appeal 
to Célestine. Nursing was her special prov- 
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ince, and any need of her skill was irresisti- 
ble In a few minutes she had brought a 
cup of broth for her lodger, and had placed 
some pillow s on his sofa. 

“ Ah, cd, m’sieur, we'll have you different- 
looking in a week,” she said, with a mother- 
at his pale face. 
yas careful and fairly discreet, 


she 


ly glance 
Célestine 
but when 


dress, her tongue got the better of her discre- 


was helping Francoise to un- 


tiol 


*Ma’m’selle, the Prussian is much better 


than I thought. 
has blue eyes 


He 


and a 


He is not even ugly. 
and a fair mustache 
charming smile.” 

Francoise turned round with a grave, sur- 
prised face. 

“Célestine, I do not wish to hear of this 

It is a sufficient hu- 
miliation that my father, a true Frenchman, 


must tolerate in his house one of the invad- 


person or to see him. 


eTs. 
Célestine muttered, as she opened the 
doors of the tall armoire, and laid her young 


mistress’s gown smoothly on one of the emp- 


, Vieille bavarde! 
1ust utter folly. 


that thy foolish 
It is not to be sup- 
ported.” 

Meanwhile Adolphe von Holst congratu- 
lated himself. 

“Tt is so pleasant and quiet here,” he said; 
“no smell of beer and stale tobaceo. I shall 
be to read without disturbance.” 

Next day he met Monsieur Serret, as he 
went book 
hand. 

* Monsieur 


abie 


out after dinner with a in his 
is tond of reading?” said the 
““We have plenty of books here 
to lend to monsieur.” 

Adolphe His pleasant, 
refined face had ingratiated him at once with 
his host. 


hookselle r. 
von Holst bowed. 
“Tt seems to me”—he spoke with much 


-“‘that I give trouble 
your house, monsieur, than is needful. 


deference in 
I am 
quite willing to join your dinner-table if you 
will receive me there.” 


more 


In his abstraction Monsieur Serret was be- 
But Céles- 
tine had been within hearing; she came up 
and whispered to her master. 

“Ah! I forgot, monsieur; my daughter 
has delicate health, and she”—here the book- 
seller’s politeness showed him that he could 
not tell the truth—* she—well, her nurse” 
with a helpless glance at Célestine-—“ thinks 
it better she should not see strangers.” 

The officer bowed. 

“T beg pardon. 
children.” 

Célestine stood a little in the background, 
shrugging her shoulders and pressing her 
lips. ‘Ma foi, what fools men make of them- 
selves! They know no more how to get out 
of a diffienlty than a cow knows how to 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 261.—29 


ginning to say, “ By all means.” 


I was not aware you had 
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the very thing I did not want him to know ?” 
%* Well” Monsieur Serret blinked his 
short-sighted eyes—“ my daughter is hardly 
a child. ' low old is Francoise, ¢ é- 
lestine ?” 
But Célestine had slipped back 
sight into the shop, and at this moment her 


climb a tree, need he tell this stranger 


She is 


out of 


shrill voice sounded out, 
‘Monsieur is wanted tout de suite!” 
Adolphe von Holst felt extremely interest- 
ed; but there was nothing for it but to bow 
and pass on. 
Monsieur Serret found Célestine 
of a customer when he 


instead 
stepped up the two 
wooden steps that led into his den. 

“Comment?” and he like a dog 
robbed of a bone. <A soldier fond of reading 
was to him a phenomenon, and he wished to 
continue his talk. He looked over his shoul- 
der, but the lientenant had departed. 

“Comment?” he repeated. “ Tell me, Cé- 
lestine, what does this mean ?” 


looked 


Monsieur strove to concentrate his 
tion so as to look dignified. 

Célestine snapped her fingers. 

‘*Monsieur, I laugh at Madame Viegron 
for her fussy, foolish ways, but even I would 
not be so indiscreet as to tell a roaring wolf 


of a Prussian that he was living under the 


s atten- 


same roof with a beautiful young girl.” 
Monsieur Serret plunged his right hand 
into his hair, and looked bewildered. 
“T don’t see the harm.” Then, with sud- 
den relief, “Why, Célestine, you yourself 
said this officer was different 


exy ete d ” 


to what you 
‘But that makes no difference to ma’m’- 
selle.” Célestine spoke hotly, 
feet wider apart than ever. 
he knew 


and set her 
‘As long as 
there was no risk. Now 
he’ll not rest till he’s seen her, 7 know; and 
then 

“ Ah, pah! you are foolish.” 

Her master turned to the shelves behind 
him, and lifted down a heavy volume. He 
opened it and planted both elbows on the 


pages. 


nothing, 


Célestine was obliged to retreat. 
Meantime Lieutenant Von Holst saunter- 
ed along toward the tree-shaded boulevards. 
He was smiling softly to himself as he went. 
“What a joke! And that old woman did 
not want me to know of her young lady's 
existence. Well” 
thoughtfully 


he stroked his mustache 
** Adolphe, my friend, thou 
hast no need to think about young girls; 
and yet life is so very dull since we left off 
fighting. For fellows who smoke and drink, 
life has always something; but for me it is 
different, and one grows tired of books.” 

He looked round him; there were seats 
placed at intervals under the trees, and on 
one of these a young girl was sitting. 

He looked at her as he passed by, and he 
saw a bright face, full of sparkling expres- 


sion. 
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“Tf one could only find an excuse for 
speaking.” At that moment the young girl 
looked up; her eyes rested on his face, and 
then they took in his dress. She looked 
away with an expression of pain and aver- 
sion. 


The lieutenant quickened his pace till he | 


was out of sight of the bench below the 
trees. 

“Tt is always so,” he said. “ How true- 
hearted these French girls are! We are not 
men to them—they see only the Prussian 
uniform. 
one’s self. I should like to see those dark 
eyes with a less bitter look in them.” 

Adolphe von Holst went home. He left 
the door of his room ajar. He even went 


up and down stairs several times on a vague | 


pretext of seeking Célestine, but he did not 
get a glimpse of Francoise. 

His window looked on to the street, but it 
was exactly over the entrance door. It was 
impossible to see any one leave or enter the 
house. But Adolphe had noticed that at the 


further end of the entrance passage there | 


was a glass door leading to the garden or 
yard at the back of the house. 

“Why don’t I go and look out of that 
door ?” he said. 

He went down stairs again, and found his 
way to the glass door. He did not open it, 
but he looked out. It was not a garden— 
only a square court-yard, paved with round 
knobs of stones. In the midst stood a lime- 
tree, not cut intoa formal shape, but spread- 
ing its branches, and making a pleasant shad- 
ow below them. 

On the right of the glass door was an open 
staircase painted green, and from the top of 
this a gallery ranalong the back of the house 
and one of the side walls of the court. 
eral doors appeared on this side wall leading 
to the gallery. 

“T see,” said the lieutenant, thoughtfully ; 
“this is a large house; there are other rooms 
there which Ma’m’selle Francoise inhabits, 
and she probably uses this green staircase 
instead of that one in-doors. Good! I think 
a turn in the yard will be very cool and 
pleasant.” 

But when he tried to turn the handle of 
the glass door he found it was locked. 

Adolphe muttered some ugly German 
words, but he stood looking out into the 
yard. 

There was suddenly a piteous mewing, al- 
most like a child in pain or terror, and then 
something small and white fell on the round, 
hard stones of the yard. <A simultaneous 
cry, a rush of hurried feet, and then a light 
figure sprang down half the staircase at a 
bounds 

The Lieutenant Von Holst shook the glass 
door furiously. 

There, close to him, and yet inaccessible, 
kneeling beside the poor little bruised kit- 


Sev- 
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| ten, was the bright face that had so charmed 
him on the boulevard. 

“Au secours, au secours, Célestine !” cried 
the young girl. 

The lieutenant had made a prudent retreat 
before Célestine appeared. 

She was in the kitchen, and this lay beyond 
the shop. Frangoise called several times be- 
fore the sound reached her nurse. She rush- 
| ed frantically to the glass door, and opened 
it with a key which hung by her side, but 
she did not stay to close it. 

She was too anxious about her darling to 
think just then of Prussian wolves. When 
| the lieutenant came softly down stairs again, 
|a few moments after, the glass door stood 
| wide open. 

“ Poor little puss!” 

Célestine jumped up. She gave a gasp of 
surprise when she saw the lodger close be- 
side her. But Adolphe von Holst was not 
| looking at her; his eyes were fixed on Fran- 
|goise as she sat hugging the kitten in her 
| arms. 

t <0 Is it much hurt ?” he said, gently. “ Per- 
haps mademoiselle will let me see if I can 

| do any good ?” 

| 

| 

| 


| 


Frangoise had forgotten all her prejudices. 
She looked up trustingly in the stranger's 
face, while he took the kitten in his arms. 
| He felt it carefully. 
| “There are not any broken bones. If 
mademoiselle will trust me the cure, I do not 
| think it will-be long.” 

Frangoise looked very sweet while she 
thanked him; but Célestine was holding the 
glass door open, with a very decided frown 
on her black brows. The lieutenant bowed, 

|and went away with the kitten under his 
| arm. 

| “How pretty she is!” And then a look 
of dissatisfaction came into his face. 

“What have I to do with pretty girls? 
We may be called off to active service to- 
| morrow.” 


IL. 


It is a warm afternoon. The sun has so 
}much heat that if the leaves did not fall 
| with that crisp sound on the round stones 
| of the yard, you might think it was summer 
| still. There is a bench under the lime-tree, 
|and on this are seated the Lieutenant Von 
| Holst and Francoise Serret. 

A week has gone by since the accident, 
}and the kitten is playing with a ball of 
| wool, as if nothing had ever ailed it. The 
| ball belongs to the knitting which lies in the 
| girl’s lap, and the next jerk will bring it to 
|the ground; but Frangoise takes no heed. 
| What is she doing? She is not listening to 
| Adolphe, for he has scarcely spoken since 
| they sat down side by side. But there is a 


j happy smile on her face; and if you could 
}see under the long curving lashes that al- 
|most touch her glowing cheeks, you would 


d 








find the soft dark eyes swimming in blissful 
tears. Francoise dares not raise them. She 
knows that Adolphe’s eyes are fixed on her, 
and she has seen the love that speaks ln 
them. She dares not let him know how fond- 
ly her heart answers that unspoken appeal. 
“This week has been like a delightful 
dream to Francoise. At first she the 
young ofticer for a few minutes. He only 
7 so he told Célestine—to give her 
young mistress a daily report of the kitten’s 
progress. But the little interviews length- 
ened. The oflicer had a volume of Goethe’s 
lyrics, and he offered to help Mademoiselle 
Serret when she said she was only an imper- 
fect German scholar. 

“ Very kind, very kind indeed,” Monsieur 
Serret said, when Célestine told him of the 
lieutenant’s proposal. 

Célestine shrugged her shoulders and made 
some wrathful objections; but with father 
and daughter both against her, she was sub- 
dued. 

It had been skillfully planned on Adolphe’s 
part. At first interest about her kitten had 
blinded Francoise, and before she had time 
to remember that its benefactor was a Prus- 
sian, came her gratitude for its cure, and then 
the new life which this reading had opened. 
Francoise had never yet loved, but the warm, 
impulsive heart was full of love, and every 
day she was learning, partly from those won- 
drous love-songs, partly from her teacher's 
looks, to know for what her heart was seek- 
ink 


Saw 


W ished 


To-day they had reached a new stage in 
their friendship—the kitten, the book, had 
alike lost interest. They had been sitting 
there under the lime-tree, and no word or 
look from the young girl had betrayed her 
happiness. A close observer might have 
noted how easily she reclined against the 
bench-——how completely absorbed she seem- 
ed, and yet how full of soft languor. The 
lieutenant’s face was not so difficult to read ; 
his eyes were full of passionate love—love 
so strongly shown that it was wonderful he 
restrained its fuller expression. 

“* Ma’m’selle.” 

Frangoise started and sat upright with an 
uncomfortable sense of shame. She had told 
Célestine to leave her in peace while she took 
her German lesson, and till to-day the old 
woman had been fairly obedient. She knew 
well that no one could thwart Francoise. 
Somehow or another she would take her 
own way. So long as Célestine could keep 
her invisible she had watched and planned. 
Now it seemed to her that interference might 
possibly convert a harmless intimacy into a 
love-affair. 

“Tt is Madame Viegron, ma’m’selle, and 
she is in the little salon behind the shop.” 

Frangoise blushed deeply. 

“T must go, monsieur.” She spoke hur- 
riedly, and her eyes at last met Adolphe’s. 
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Somehow he took her hand in his. Fran- 
coise forgot Madame Viegron—every thing. 
The clasp in which he held her hand was 
not that in which her soul 
seemed folded in his. She could not with- 
draw her eyes; they were fixed in a trance 
of loving union. 
“Come, ma’m’selle ;” 


so intense as 


Célestine went for- 
ward and touched her young lady’s arm; 
‘‘or shall I tell la tante you are here ?” 

Francoise found her aunt alone. Adéle 
and Victoire had been sent into the shop to 
talk to their uncle. 

Madame Viegron’s face was like a wooden 
doll, but the coler on her hard cheeks had 
the crimson hue of a June apple. Her little 
black eyes glittered like beads when she saw 
Francoise. 

“Bon jour, ma niece.” She held herself 
so stiffly that Francoise had to stand on tip- 
toe to kiss her. “I have heard fine talk 
about thee. Is it true that instead of shun- 
ning these Prussians, as it is the duty of ev- 
ery Frenchwoman to shun them, this officer 
is allowed to see thee whenever he pleases? 
Is it, then, true that thou canst find pleasure 
in the society of an assassin ?” 

Frangoise had grown crimson, but she 
laughed at this word. 

“ Assassin! One soldier is not more of an 
assassin than another. You know, my aunt, 
I have never taken your advice, and I shall 
not begin now. If you only come to speak 
ill of our visitor, I will say an revoir.” She 
got up and made a little mocking courtesy. 

Madame Viegron also got up, 
her head slowly. 

“Thou art sadly willful; but remember, 
whatever mischief comes from these pro- 
ceedings, thou hast been warned, Francoise, 
solemnly warned, by thy nearest female rel- 
ative.” 

Madame Viegron walked slowly into the 
shop. 

“Come with me, my children,” she said to 
her two stiff-looking daughters seated there; 
“ there is not time for you to visit your cousin 
to-day.” 

“ But, mille pardons, there is.” 

Madame Viegron looked aghast. There 
was the culprit, whom she had, as she thought, 
covered with shame and confusion, kissing 
Adéle on both cheeks, while she pinched the 
ear of Victoire. 

“Come, my children,” in a very 
voice. ‘I have no time for folly.” 

“JT don’t think you have time for any 
thing else,” Francoise said to herself, as her 
cousins followed their mother into the 
street. 

But Francoise was too full of happy agita- 
tion to be really angry with her aunt—she 
only wanted to be alone to realize some of 
the delight which was dancing in her veins. 
Could it be possible that this was love? or 
was she only living out some of the poems 


She shook 


severe 
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which had so thrilled her pulses while | 
Adolphe read ? 

Adolphe! The blood came rushing up to 
her face; she should not see him again till | 
to-morrow, and how should she get through 
the time? To-morrow—how would it be? 
Should they go back to the old way of read- 
ing as they had read yesterday ?—ah! how 
far off was yesterday now !—or would it be 
that dreamy sweetness of to-day—a sweet- 
ness which had left behind it sueh wild 
unrest ? or would Adolphe—it was such a 
dear delight to say his name—would he speak 
of love to her as the verses spoke — for | 
his eyes had spoken it? So she sat through 
the afternoon in a sweet dumb dream of 
coming happiness. Célestine came and went, | 
and scolded and jested, but it was all one to 
Francoise—her whole soul was wrapped in | 
the book that had awakened her to the | 
knowledge of her love. 


There came a sudden murmur—a murmur | 
which swelled along from the farther end of 
the street. Francoise scarcely noticed it, 
but Célestine opened the window and look- 
ed out. 

“Ma foi, ma’m’selle, it is the Prussians. 
Some new ones coming in—no, it is these 
which depart. Ma’m’selle, we shall then 
lose our lieutenant.” 

Frangoise turned white and faint. 

“Go and see,” she said. “Come back and 
tell me as quickly as you can.” 

But Célestine did not come back. The 
time passed slowly. To Francoise it was as 
if it did not pass at all—as if the doubts and 
fears each moment brought stood crowding 
upon her heart. | 

She got up and threw open the window, 
but it only looked into the side street which 
Monsieur Serret’s house made the corner of. 

Only a murmur of movement reached her. | 
After a while this grew more distinct. A 
tramp of many feet came, more and more 
distinct, heavier and heavier, till it seemed 
as if the street paving niust sink under its 
veight. Tramp—tramp. They are gone at 
last; they have reached the end of the 
street, and the heavy sound grows faint, | 
fainter still. 

Francoise clings to the window; her eyes 
stare wildly ; it seems to her that the floor on | 
which she stands gives way. She has not 
even heard the door open, but instinct makes 
her turn round before Adolphe reaches her. | 

“ My Frangoise !” 

She was in his arms, and her head on his | 
shoulder. He pressed her tenderly to his 
heart. It was to Francoise as if she were at | 
rest. All the dread fears and doubts were | 
over. Adolphe loved her. He was forever | 
her own. 

But this bliss could not last. 

“My beloved!” he whispered, “I had not 
thus dared, but that I must leave thee. 
Adieu, my Frangoise—my heart’s treasure.” 


| soon, and then Adolphe would be free. 


Again he kissed her passionately, and she 
felt tears on her cheeks, though her owy 
eyes were dry. 

Ill. 

A month passed by. The agony of sor- 
row that came to Francoise when she real- 
ized her lover’s departure softened as she 
went over and over again every word, every 
look of that last meeting. Only one thoneiit 
sometimes troubled this fond memory—why 
had Adolphe said “he would not thus haye 
dared ?” 

A smile came on the sweet, blushing face. 

“Tt seems to me love musf come to that 
intheend. I could never confess to Adolphe 
that I loved him unless I could hide my eyes 
and feel safe that he was my own.” 

She never fretted. Very soon her hoy 
outgrew her sorrow. The war must end 
She 
would not let herself think of her cousin 
Gustave’s fate. She told herself two such 
afflictions could not be sent to one person. 
It was impossible that she could lose her 
darling cousin, the sharer of all her joys and 
sorrows, and then that her love should also 
be taken away. Francoise shut her eyes to 


ithe sorrow and bereavement around her. 
| She forgot that the widow Lebrun had seen 


six sous fall in battle since the fight at 


| Woerth, and that her seventh, a lad youngei 
| than Gustave even, was now lying wounded 


in an ambulance. 

There came a rumor that more Prussians 
were expected—a larger number this time— 
and the inhabitants would be more severely 
taxed. 

Monsieur Serret received notice that as 
his house was large and his family small, he 





| must make room for at least three inmates. 


The Lieutenant Von Holst had conciliated 
both the master and the housekeeper, and 
Frangoise had kept her secret so well that it 
seemed as if she only regretted the loss of 
her German lessons. 

It was therefore a great shock to Célestine 


| when ma’m’selle expressed dislike to the ar- 


rival of new invaders. 

“Dame! and I told m’sieur you would be 
glad because of the reading.” 

“Ts it likely I could be glad to see Prus- 
sians in A : I,a French girl, who have 
suffered so deeply in this war?” 

“Tiens!” Célestine stood, mop in hand. 
She was standing in the yard cleaning the 
back windows, by first throwing a cupful of 





| water against a pane and then mopping it. 


“There are two things in which ma’m’selle 
is quite changed—she is no longer so sad for 
the death of Monsieur Gustave, and she can 
bear to speak of it. I wonder what she 
will say when she finds that monsieur has 
arranged for the Prassians to dine every day 
in the salle? Well, I shall say nothing, or I 
may get a scolding.” 
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Next day, when Francoise went into the 
salle at five o’clock, she found three Prussian 
ficers talking with her father. 
that they were uhlans, and this gave her a 
vet stronger dislike; it seemed to her that 
that but 


She saw 


they were in the place of Adolphe ; 
for them he might be here. 

[They all turned as she entered, and gave 
her the stiff military salute. Her father in- 
troduced them by name: 

‘he Hauptmann Schlieren, and the Lieu- 

nants Welzenborg and Durustein.” 

made three profound courtesies, 
hut smiled. It to her 
that the hauptmann was a little, ugly, sal- 
low-faced man, and that the lieutenants were 
both had light 
ir, as harsh and colorless as stubble, and 


Francoise 


scarcely 


SCC med 


1 
she 


repetitions of each other; 


both had light, meaningless gray eyes. 

They could neither of them speak French, 
and Frangoise would not let them see that 
could help them with German. The 
hauptmann and Monsieur Serret got through 
i stumbling conversation, but all the party 
eemed glad when dinner ended—only when 

ft alone with their coffee and pipes the 
lieutenants agreed in praise of the friiulein’s 
beauty. 

Ever since Adolphe went away Francoise 
to the bench under the 
Sometimes she sat with closed 


she 


had sit 
lime-tree. 
eyes, acting over again, in spirit, those hap- 
py interviews ; read 
over and over those verses which had most 
charmed her—for early in their acquaintance 
Adolphe had given her the little book 
often she read nothing at all but the n: 

the first page, Adolphe von Holst, the 
gift of his mother. 

“He must have loved me even then,” the 
girl said to herself, proudly, ‘or he could 
not have given a gift from his mother.” 

It seemed to her that she had never asked 
him about his family or his home—all their 
talk had been of love and Goethe. 

On the morning after the arrival of the 
officers Frangoise staid in her room. “Cé- 
lestine”—she spoke to the old woman while 
she made the bed, with its pretty whit 
hangings and tufted fringe—* you can tell 
me as soon as the Prussians go out. I don’t 
want to run the risk of seeing them.” 

“ Bien, ma’m’selle.” Célestine smiled, but 
she kept her broad red lips firmly closed. 
“What ails the child?” she said to herself; 
“she used always to know her own mind. 
But, dame! who knows? It is possible she 
will be dear friends with these officers to- 


gone on 


sometimes she would 


and 


on 


morrow; she was much fiercer against our 


lieutenant at the beginning.” 

For the first time in her life Célestine 
felt dissatisfied with her young lady. She 
obeyed her orders, however, and as soon as 
the officers left the house Francoise came 
down the green staircase and sat under the 
lime-tree. 
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“If either of them come in, you can easily 
warn me in time, Célestine.” 

But while the housek« 
the concoction of a new dish, the hauptmann 
came back. Francoise had made a hasty re- 
treat before Célestine The 


hauptmann was coming from the lime-tree, 


per was intent on 


reached the yard. 
reading a book. Célestine’s quick eyes rec- 
ognized the book in an instant. 

“The marauding vagabond!’ she muttered. 
“Tt is, then, true that they pick and steal 
all they « lay their Pardon, 
monsieur” (she placed herself just in front 
of the hauptmann, with her feet very wide 
apart and her hands on her hips), “ but that 
She held 


mM hands on. 


is the book of my young lady.” 
out her broad brown hand. 

The hauptmann put his head a little on 
one side, and held the book f He looked 
slyly through his small dark eyes at the un- 
ery face before him. 

Pardon,” he ‘bunt it is not the 
name of your young lady which I read het 
It is Adolphe von Holst, I know th 
geentleman.” 

They too 
hear a movement in the 
them, and then a sigh. 

‘I am his cousin,” said the hauptmann. 


ust. 


said; 
and 


were both much interested to 


1] van ’ 
galery just above 


‘It is quite simple: he has been probably 

here, and has left And then he 

bowed, and would have passed by Célestine. 
“But I tell you it is not so! Ma’m’selle 

will be—” She turned desperately toward 

tl staircase, as if 

Francoise to confirm her words. 


his book.” 


would call 
“Tiens la 
voila !”’—she caught sight of Francoise mov- 
ing along the gallery.‘ Ma’m’selle, will you 
come down and tell this nnbelieving gentle- 
man that we have net stolen the book ?” 


he outside she 


nd- 
ed, her eyes sparkling, her lips quivering 
with excitement. 

‘It is my book, monsieur.” 
very gently; her heart beat so fast with the 
this dearly prized treasure 


could searcely get the 


Francoise was in the yard before she 


She spoke 


of losing 


he 
she 


that 
“The 


to give it to me 


{ words out. 
Lieutenant Von Holst was so kind as 
when he was here.” 

“He was here, was he?” The hauptmann 
gave Francoise a long, keen look, but she 
could not meet it. She felt that her cheeks 
grew crimson; she could hardly keep in her 
tears. How dared this rude look at 
her? 

“My book, if you please.” 

“Mille pardons, mademoiselle!” It seem- 
ed to Célestine that the hauptmann spoke 
better French than he had at first seemed 
“You must forgive my rude- 
ness, but I did not think my cousin would 


man 


capable of. 


| have parted with his mother’s gift except to 


one person.” 

Célestine 
listened too eagerly to notice the change in 
her young lady. 


Francoise was suddenly pale. 
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“Who is the one person?” Her voice was 
unsteady, as if there were a sob in it. 

“ His wife. 
sister. They had to part on the eve of the 
marriage-day; but the war can not last 
forever, and then Adolphe and Lieschen will 
be happy.” 

An instinct had kept his eyes from her 
face, but he held out the book. 

“Hé, mon Dieu!—ah, scélérat, you have 
killed her!” and Frangoise had fallen on the 
stones at his feet. 

“ She has fainted, that is all.” The haupt- 
mann raised her. She felt like lead in his 
arms. “Some water, quick!” he said, in a 
tone of command. “I tell you she has 
fainted.” 

Célestine went, and her cries summoned 
Monsieur Serret. But no water, no earthly 
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aid, could evermore awaken Frangoise. That 
little phrase—so short, so quickly spoken— 
had been as deadly as a sword-thrust through 
her heart. Adolphe was her life, her hope ; 
if he was another's, then life and hope were 
over for the fond, gentle girl. 

The hauptmann went back to the yard 
after he had helped the sorrowing father 
and nurse with their burden. 

The little book lay just where Francoise 
had fallen. 

“Shall I take it to Adolphe,” he said, 
“and tell him what it did? or shall I leave 
him to make Lieschen believe he has been 
| faithful, and break her heart for the next 
| face he fancies? Goethe, my fine fellow’— 

he put the book in his pocket—“I won- 
lore how many hearts you have helped to 





break ?” 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


\ JHILE Sir Charles Dilke was making his | 


audience at Neweastle-on-Tyne roar with 


laughter at his gay ridicule of the Queen’s house- | 


hold, and his gibes at the lord high almoner, 
sub-almoner, hereditary grand almoner, master 
of the buck-hounds, clerk of the check, clerk 
of the closet, exons in waiting, and hereditary 
grand falconer, who, he said, might with ad- 
vantage, and with some appearance of earning 
his salary, be created hereditary grand pigeon- 
shooter in ordinary—while this speech was made 
and this derision was echoed from Newcastle 
through thousands of homes and hearts in En- 
gland—a derision in which the Queen herself 
seemed contemptible—we upon this side were 
all eagerly watching the winter sea to see an 
emperor's son come sailing over. We are cer- 
tainly used in this country to titles and dignita- 
ries of a certain kind. 

The number of generals, colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, judges, deacons, and bosses is awful to con- 
template. ‘The universality of the habit of putting 
handles to names is shown in the ordinary manner 
in which a stranger is accosted in different parts 
of the country. There are few country bar- 
rooms in which there is a group of loungers tilt- 
ed back in chairs with their heads against the 
wall, or sitting around a huge stove or before an 
open fire-place, and dextrously spitting with the 
profoundest gravity, as if successful expectora- 
tion under those circumstances was a sufficient 
cvedential which needed no aid from conversation 


—few bar-rooms in which you may not hear one | 


of the expectorators say, with solemnity, to an- 
other, ‘* Wa’al, gin’ral, take suthin?” and the 
equally solemn reply, ‘‘ Dunno, jerdge; don’t care 
if Ido.” It is not an aristocratic instinct which 
dubs every body with a title. It is good feeling. 
There is a pleasant little sense of importance 
conveyed by it. Indeed, the innumerable com- 
pany of such dignitaries as gin’ral and jerdge 
is a parody of aristocracy; and when aristoc- 
racy itself is about to appear in the person of a 
prince, or a grand duke, or an imperial high- 


ness, then generals, colonels, majors, captains, 
judges, deacons, and bosses all hurry to the 
shore and await the advent with curious expec- 
| tation. 
| ‘That was the spectacle which we saw in the 
}autumn. It was all very pretty and very proper, 
but there was also something in it which was ex- 
tremely comical. There is one of Leech’s little 
sketches which represents a scene in a suburban 
garden during the enthusiasm for fowls. The 
| mature mother of the family, with a broad sum- 
mer hat upon her head and a basket upon her 
arm, and surrounded by eager children, is walk- 
ing rapidly, and with the most gratified expres- 
sion of countenance, as the small waiting boy in 
| buttons, and with eyes staring, exclaims, hurried- 
| ly—referring to a favorite Shanghai or Dorking 
rooster—‘‘Oh, mum, he have laid a hegg!” The 
| complacent urbanity of the matron’s expression 
|is exquisite. Of course it is a great event, but 
| great events are to be expected in her poultry- 
| yard, and with the utmost speed that is consist- 
| ent with dignity, she leads the expectant proces- 
sion to the interesting scene. ‘There is some- 
| thing of the same comedy in the immense inter- 
est which we all take in the gallant Russian 
| prince, who must be as much surprised by it as 
| the rooster at laying a hegg. 
| But if he did not misunderstand it, he soon saw 
that it was only our way of amusing ourselves. 
| There is a natural wish in certain minds to see 
}a man born in the purple—a man of the very 
small class which the world has agreed to call 
| royal. Royalty in this sense was real once, but 
it is now real only through the imagination. 
| Those who stood in the anteroom of the impe- 
| rial palace at Vienna twenty years ago, and saw 
| the poor, half-idiotic emperor pass through to 
say his prayers; or who were accustomed to be- 
hold King Clicquot, as the late King of Prussia, 
| the brother of the present Emperor William, was 
called; or who were presented to the heavy, 
vulgar-looking man who disappeared from the 
French throne at Sedan, know that there was 
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little reality in royalty except what the imagina- 
tion conters. In England, too, despite the mag- 
nificent rhetoric of Burke, which threw a gla- 
mour even over the dynasty of the Georges, the 
fact of royalty has long since disappeared, and 
, speech like Sir Charles Dilke’s is an assault 
upon the imagination, in which alone royalty sur- 
i If lord high almoners and _ hereditary 
rand pigeon-shooters in ordinary are to go, 
thing will remain. ‘The laugh at the crown 
id the sceptre and the ball hews down the 
throne itself. 
But in this country kings and princes are 
wholly poetic figures. ‘They are not associated 
with any policy nor with any suffering. They 
are merely curious, like Gulliver to the high soci- 
etv of Brobdingnag. When the Prince of Wales 
went recently to Dublin, the Irish people saw in 
him only a dull young man for whose pleasures 
and extravagance they paid. Nothing in the 
history of his family, no association of his name, 


vives. 


ic 


relieved the odium which his own career cast 
upon him. He was only the representative of a 
system which they thought grinding, and the 
sign of what they hold to be oppression. But | 
when the same youth came here nearly a dozen 
years ago, with what imposing pomp he was re- 
ceived! If he had been a conqueror returning 
to a country he had saved, there could not have 
been a finer spectacle. The city authorities— 
and authorities!—in carriages, and the 

hole city crowded into the streets, and hung 
upon the roofs and balconies, to see a prince 
of whom no human being could say more than 
hat he was a prince. ‘To the subjects of his 
ouse a prince may be a tyrant, but to us he 
was a phenix. It was impossible to have any 
personal emotion in regard to him; and a Prince 
of Wales, with a vague ascending vista to Ar- 
thur and the Round ‘lable, was a spectacle which 
concerned our imaginations only. 

If we looked into the carriage and saw a very 
ordinary youth, personally distinguished for noth- 
ing whatever, even in appearance ; if we thought 
of the British monarchical system, and the cost 
of a permanent, hereditary, powerless head ; it 
we remembered the family history, from the 
George who, at his dying queen’s bedside, blub- 
bered that he would not marry again—‘‘ mais 
j'aurai des maitresses”—to the George who dis- 
graced every human relation, of course the spec 
tacle was rather pathetic. But we were glad 
of any excuse for a holiday, and it was interest- 
ing to see a prince who could not hurt us, and 
who stood for all the romance of royalty, if only 
we could see through what we beheld to what it 
represented. And there is the same feeling now. 
Perhaps we thought that since the war we were 
rather more sober, and disposed to receive an 
unofficial visitor of whatever rank with more 
moderation. Perhaps we supposed that we over- 
did the first welcome of Boz, and that the chil- 
dren would not draw Fanny Ellsler home in her 
carriage from the theatre, as the fathers did. 
But the child is father of the man; and the 
reception of the young Russian was what the 
Japanese reception and that of the Prince of 
Wales were, and he bore it modestly and well. 

There have been and will be a great many ser- 
mons upon snobbery preached from that text. 
But it is not that only; although it is not to be 
denied that the American snob is one of the most 
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amusing of the family, as the American Jenkins 
surpasses all of his kind in ignominious and ab- 
surd description. None but an American Jenkins 
coald have related with such an air of intense in- 
terest and complacency the fact that there were 
napkins upon the Russian minister's dinner-table, 
and that pieces of bread were laid in them, or 
have noted with awe the hat-stand in the hall of 
the house, and the colors of the carpet. The in- 
terest of Jenkins in front halls, and mats upon 
which boots are relieved of mud, may be natural 
enough, because he generally stays there a great 
deal, and has opportunities of contemplating the 
condition of the mat. He betrays himself un- 
consciously ; but it is not he who is the snob. 
He merely purveys for snobs, It is a matter of 
business with him, and he is merely working for 
the Easy Chair and other readers of the newspa- 
per. Jenkins does not care whether he describes 
the pillow-cases or not; but he knows that we 
do care, and he painfully notes them for our en- 
joyment. ‘The enlightened curiosity which we 
all feel in regard to the bath-room of an impe- 
rial highness he patiently gratifies. 

And do we call him snob? Do we call the 
jackal the lion? The wretched Jenkins proba- 
bly does not know a grandee of the blue blood 
from a Florentine count at two hundred frances- 
cone the coronet. But we do. He serves the 
banquet for us who can discriminate. Would 
we read of the boot-jack of an honorable mem- 
ber of Congress? Perish the thought! But of 
a prince of imperial blood—ah! now, indeed, 
there is a very different proposition. Must the 
epicure who seats himself at a supper of ortolans 
be for that reason suspected of a disposition to 
sup upon cold pork? Yet to John, the waiter, 
it is the same whether he taste the one or the 
other. So it is with Jenkins. He will bring us 
pork or ortolans as we direct. But we have di- 
rected him that we will eat ortolans, and so we 
hear that the Russian minister has his initials 
upon the corners of his napkins. But who cares 
for the corners of the napkins of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ? 

Who is it that makes sport of that faithful 
laborer, Jenkins? Is it, by any chance, the 
very one for whom he patiently labors? Toad- 
stools spring from a certain condition of the soil. 
They are symptomatic only. Mr. Jenkins is a 
symptom. He isa symptom of our disease. He 
is the advertisement that we are suffering from 
snobbery. He shows that we are smitten with 
the desire to look into a prince’s wardrobe, and to 
see him wash his hands. Let us laugh no more 
at Jenkins, but deride ourselves. How heartily 
he must despise How sincere must be the 
contempt of the valet for the master whom he 
stuffs and pads and polishes every morning! 
How genuine must be the contempt of Mr. Jen- 
kins for a public that eagerly devours his descrip- 
tion of a prince’s handkerchiefs and stockings! 
And he knows, the crafty rogue! that it is he 
only who gives us social distinction, because it is 
he who prints our names in the newspaper. 

When we form ourselves into committees, and 
offer dinners and balls to royal highnesses, and 
struggle and spend money, and undergo various 
agonies of jealousy and indignation, because some- 
body gets nearer to the grand ducal person than 
we, of what use would it all be except for Jenkins ? 


us ! 
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We don’t reverence grand dukes as such, still! any one of us—the slimmest, the most elegant, 
less do we care for them as representatives of a| the most aristocratic of us all—a paunch or a 
noble ally or a Great Bear of the North, but the | bottle-nose. He can say of our Adonis of fault- 
august avatar gives us the opportunity of show- | less attire, ‘* It is Mr. Adonis’s own affair that he 
ing that we belong to the select society to which | chose to appear at the ball in honor of the illus- 
grand dukes naturally gravitate. We go to the | trious son of our august ally ina speckled green 
ball, and we beam and squeeze and make those | cravat.” Or he can remark of Mrs. Bat herself. 
wise remarks which characterize such occasions, | that ‘* this lady wore all the family diamonds, 
so that we may all see and be seen of each other, | which were bought with the money accumulated 
and mutually certify, as it were, to each other's : 

gentility. But all is really useless except for 


—_—.. 


by her honest shoe-making father, whose shop 
was well known a few years since, at the corner 
of a great thoroughfare—and which, after all, are 
because it is he who tells the story of our great- | spurious.” Or he may shoot this poisoned shaft: 
ness to mankind. ‘* Among the persons of less social distinction 

The pleasure of the performance is its public- | present was Mr. Absalom, whose wig got ridic 
ity. The delight of social exclusiveness is not in | lously awry with his exertions in the waltz.” 
the fact, but in the general knowledge of the fact. | Mr. Jenkins can do all this, but he does not. 
‘There are, it is understood, certain superlatively | Indeed, his forbearance extends even to truth- 
fine circles of society, but they are also, it is re-| telling. He has the power of a giant, as one of 
ported, superlatively stupid. Nobody enjoysthem | the committee remarked to him. But he does 
for themselves—that is to say, they are not dis- | not use it like a giant, as another added. Yet 
tinguished by wit or brilliancy, by knowledge or | he must despise us in his heart for our sycophan- 
wisdom ; neither the mind nor the imagination | cy, and for our interest in the corners of napkins. 
is especially gratified by them: the sole pleas- | If he should tell what he actually sees, who of us 
ure is in having it known that we are admitted | could stand? And that he does not tell what he 
to them. Mrs. Toad regards Mrs. Frog with | does not see is of pure grace. Nothing but his 
gnawing envy because she goes to Mrs. Bat’s | sense of rectitude prevents him from reporting 
dinners. If Mrs. Toad and all her retainers did | the worn seams of carpets, and the questionable 
not know it, there would be no pleasure for Mrs. | cleanliness of window-shades in houses of which 
Frog, because she knows better than any one | he takes the inventory. Let us, therefore, draw 
how splendid and dreary the Bat dinners are. | this lesson from the grand ducal visit, that the 
‘That is to say, it is the importance reflected upon | faithful Jenkins, whom we despise and conciliate, 
her which is the secret of Mrs. Frog's satisfac-|is the innocent symptom of our condition. He 
tion, But if there were no reflection of that |is doubtless a purveyor in chief of snobbery. 
kind, she would certainly not spend money for | But for whom does he purvey ? 
silks and laces and gloves and other ornamenta- 
tion to endure three or four hours of the Bat 
platitudes as many times in the season. 

‘Lhus it is not to be of the cream, but tobe known 
to be of the cream, which is the high delight. 
And it is this service which Mr. Jenkins per- 
forms. We undergo the ball, in the first place, | royalty triumphed every where. ‘The tragedy 
that Mrs. Grundy or private knowledge may be | and sorrow of English life were hidden for a 
aware of the fact from observation; and in the| day. ‘The bridal bells rang. The gay crowds 
second place, that the world may know it from | in the streets shouted. ‘The old pageants were 
the newspaper. Now Mr. Jenkins is the news-| revived. ‘The story-books came true; and in 
paper; and while he is the most essential, he is | the midst of our own sorrow we caught across 
also the most awkward to us of all the guests. | the water a glimpse of ‘*merrie England.” 
‘The diificulty is that he is not present as one of | But it was the bride, the beautiful young stran- 
us. le has no blue blood in his veins. He is | ger, ‘‘ the sea-king’s daughter,” who kindled all 
as likely to appear in a black cravat as in a|the enthusiasm, Perhaps the feeling for the 
white. It is incredible, but it is nevertheless | bridegroom was that so fair a fortune was more 
possible, that he will—in his own hideous phrase | than he deserved. Perhaps deep down in the 
—‘* put in an appearance” in a frock-coat. Yet | popular heart there was, despite the royalty and 
while he is this indescribable kind of pariah, he | the pageant and the splendor, a feeling of pity 
must be treated as a Brahmin. If he should be | for the bleoming girl who was allotted by policy, 
offended, if he should not get Champagne enough, | not by love or choice, to the dull young man who 
or if the stewed terrapin should give out before | was to sit upon the throne, but not in the heart 
he came to it, we should all be in an extremely | of England. So the bells rang until we heard 
critical position. ‘The papers would denounce | their joyful murmur over the water, and all the 
the ball as a horrible failure, and all the mana- | poets burst into song, and one fair young woman 
gers as flunkies. There is no knowing that it | was for a moment the thought of Christendom. 
would not be described as an intentional affront | It was only nine years ago, and during that 
to the Great Bear, and that grave international | time there has been in many hearts, in her own 
complications, as Jenkins calls them, might not | country and elsewhere, the same pity. The dull 
follow. We must, therefore, treat him as if he | young man of nineteen whom, as we have said, 
were one of us, and see that he has plenty of | New York saw eleven years ago driving up 
good eating and drinking, and that he is proper- | Broadway in a tumult of welcome, had, some- 
ly and politely addressed by the committee. | how, so lived that it was impossible not to pity 

And as he understands the situation quite as | his wife, who married him not because she 
well as we, how he must despise us! He has, so | would, but because she must. As we write, he 
to speak, the whip-hand of all of us, He can give | is supposed to be dying. But whether he lives 


Mr. Jenkins. He is the really important person, 
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TuenreE has been no strain of romance in mod- 
|} ern English history more striking than the greet- 
ing of the Danish Princess Alexandra when she 
came to London to marry the Prince of Wales. 
Youth and beauty and the poetic associations of 
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or dies, what we say about his position and past | certain kind of enjoyment, and he saw himself 
life will still be true. It is hard to be a prince, | born to boundless opportunities of indulgence. 
because it is hard to satisfy the imagination of | It is not said that he was vicious, but only dull, 
what a prince ought to be. But ifa man of that and absolutely self-indulgent. After all, we must 
rank is modest and mannerly, and of an honora-| have great pity for kings and princes who are 
ble life, it is enough to save him from censure. | born so highly. ‘They breathe incense. ‘They 
ndeed, it is generally enough to win him praise. | feed on flattery. They have not the chance of 
(he English tradition of princes and of Princes hearing and of knowing the truth that the rest 
of Wales is not lofty. And although the ideal of us have. The poor little princess, of whom it 
nrince is seldom seen since the Black Prince, six | is told that she said that if the people did not 
centuries ago, yet the impression made by the have bread, she wondered that they did not eat 
Prince Consort shows how gladly the honest life cake, of course never said it. But the force of 
of a moderate man in that position is contem- the story is its naturalness. ‘There was no reason 
plated. Albert was the ‘* blameless prince,” and | why she should not have said it, because there 
tor that alone he is canonized, was every reason why she should have thought 
The last Prince of Wales before Albert Ed-| it. The sting of the story is not left in the 
ward was ‘the first gentleman in Europe’—the princess, but in those who make the system of 
man who appears in no trustworthy memoir of | which the princess is part. So to the thoughtful 
the time in any favorable light whatever; who | spectator there was something sad and signifi- 
was ignorant, selfish, and ineffably vain; of | cant in the career of this young man. He was 
whom no generous word or deed is reported, | really the head of an extraordinary and long- 
who bitterly wronged his wife, and whose only | enduring political system. Without any merit 
daughter ran away from him. Before him was | of his own, and by the mere chance of his birth, 
Prince Frederick, whose death nobody regretted. | he was an essential part of the British monarchy. 
The dull young man who has lately borne the ti- | He was ‘‘ the king” of the constitution, and with 
tle can not be said to have redeemed its reputa- | the Lords and Commons he composed political 
tion. Gossip and slander are always, of course, | England. 
busy with those who stand in high places; but ‘The tragedy of his position was not that he 
they are not undisputed if there be good reason | was to be a king without a single royal attribute, 
to question what they say. It was no fault, | because the King of England is a name merely— 
surely, of the young man born into an unnatural a mere ceremony. His sole function is to obey 
position that he could not make it natural. That under the mask of commanding. His majesty’s 
is to say, as men were made kings by natural su- pleasure in England means the will of Parlia- 
periority, if the arrangements of society or polit- | ment; and if his majesty ventures to interpolate 
ical necessity put a man who is not equal to it into | his own individuality, his majesty must meditate 
a kingly position, he can not be blamed that he | Charles the martyr, and beware. ‘The misfor- 
iad not kingly qualities; for kings too are born, | tune was not, therefore, that a man who was not 
not made. ‘This young man could not be quick | kingly was to be king, but that he was part of a 
and brilliant and accomplished, as he could not | system which required an illusion that he could 
ive other colored eyes and hair than those not supply, and not only that he could not sup- 
which nature gave him. ply, but which he constantly dissipated. A mo- 
But it is the duty, and often the chief business, | narchical system, or a constitutional government 
of men to resist certain tendencies and tastes with a permanent executive, may endure as long 
which nature gives them; and it is the hardship | as a tradition of loyalty or romantic and imag- 
of a prince that it is more difficult for him than | inative regard for a certain family survives, and 
for other men to do this. A poor boy knows as long as the system is not thought to be ex- 
that if he indulges every wish merely because he travagantly expensive. A head of the system, 
has it, he will end in disgrace. He must work therefore, who impresses the popular imagina- 
to rise; and if he would work, he can not play. | tion confirms and perpetuates it. The illusion 
But the poor prince is born higher than every becomes for the time a reality. A manly, mod- 
body else in society and in fortune. Here was est, sagacious, courteous king not only satisfies 
this dull young man, who married the beautiful the imagination, but he may also become a real 
Jane, born at the pinnacle of worldly fortune, | part of the system by the legitimate influence of 
with small capacity, with low tastes, without am- | his good sense upon administration. 
bition, and with more than five hundred thou- But as the world grows, the glamour of roy- 
sand dollars a year to spend. The result was | alty necessarily vanishes. Restored for a mo- 
forecast. He was fond of coarse society. His’ ment by the dazzling qualities of a really supe- 
name was soiled with rumors the truth of which rior man surprisingly born to a crown, it is con- 
nobody doubted. He was a familiar figure at stantly worn away by the course of civilization 
places which gentlemen sometimes visit from cu- | itself. The press, the telegraph, the photograph, 
riosity. He lived in a time of growing suffering are material agencies in this work. More than 
among the English people, and therefore of in- all, one great, prosperous, and powerful republic, 
creasing political uncertainty; but he was con-|a government by elected officers without regal 
spicuous in no good work. He made no sign of fictions of any kind, is forever weakening the 
comprehending in what country and at what monarchical system. At last it must prove its 
time he lived. More interested than any body greater cheapness. It becomes a mere question 
in the political developments around him, his | of money, of relative expense. . Imagination and 
stolidity and passivity, and the thickening cloud | tradition help it no more. As Shakespeare's rois- 
of evil story, served only to imbitter and exas- tering prince was brought like a common vaga- 
perate those upon whose favor he really depended. | bond before the court for trial, so royalty itself is 
The young man undoubtedly did not compre- placed at the bar of public opinion, and ordered 
hend it. He was conscious of capacities for a like a suspected grocer to show its accounts. 
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When it has reac hed that position it is a dis-~ 
aster to it that its representative should be a 
youth known only for dullness and low tastes. 
The situation, then, is this, that a country in 
which the king is known to be a mask and not 
a king—an ornamental head and name merely 
—a country in which there is immense poverty 
and suffering of every kind, looking steadily at 
an ignorant young man who gives suppers to 
Schneider, and dances at Mabille’s, but who 
shows no sympathy with any humane and gen- 
erous work, asks why it should pay him hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for such work and 
for no other, and support at the same rates end- 
less descendants of his after him. When the 
king has become a fiction, that is an unan- 
swerable question. It will be asked more and 
more loudly, and the answer can not be long 
delayed. 

Surely the chief feeling for the Prince of 
Wales must be one of pity, as for his great- 
grandfather, the old King George. ‘They are 
both destructive satires upon the system of 
which they were so important a part. It is 
supreme folly for men and women of our race 
to play at kings longer. Let them have a king 
if they will, but not a grand lama. The Egyp- 
tian priests who climbed into the lap of the 
huge statue of Memnon, and struck a lyre that 
the stone lips might seem to answer the first 
touch of dawn with music, were not unlike an 
intelligent nation which maintains a king who 
is no king whatever, and who is even known 
to be none. When there is an election in En- 
gland, who asks what the king thinks, who 
cares what the king says? ‘The voters know 
that whatever he thinks, he will say and do 
what they ordain. 


Wuewn Malibran sang in this country, it was 
before her great fame, but those who heard her 
have not forgotten it, and are of opinion that 
nobody since was really worth hearing. They 
have heard Malibran, and from that superb and 
inaccessible superiority they disdain our later 
ecstasies over what they declare to be lesser 
goddesses. When Cinti Damoreau, Caradori 
Allan, Castellan, Mrs. Wood, Miss Shirreff, 
and other sweet singers enchanted the New 
World, they were not, and never were, great 
singers like Pasta and Catalani. When Jenny 


Lind came, she did not sing in opera. So with | 


Alboni. When Sontag sang to us, it was ex- 
quisite and elegant; bat she was the Countess 
Rossi, and the bloom of her fame had faded. 
Piccolomini was pretty; Grisi was a fine remi- 
niscence. By some curious fatality, her visit 
was a failure, although often, as if to sting our 
torpidity into life, she was, as the lobbies said, 
‘* truly magnificent.” We have, therefore, never 
had a great prima-donna in her prime singing to 
us in opera until Nilsson this winter. 


There are those who are sure that they have | 


heard much greater singers. But how many 
have been heard who are, upon the whole, so 
satisfactory? ‘There is a totality of charm in her 
presence and her song. ‘There is a nameless 
grace, a lovely feminine sweetness and freshness, 
which linger in the memory after hearing her. 
The singing continues in the mind after you 
cease to hear it with the ears. It is a sugges- 
tion; an echo; a strain from your own heart. 








| Indeed, that is the secret of song, as of all music 
It is partly reminiscence — tender association, 
| vague regret, and reverie. ‘The pleasure which 
the ear—that is to say, the mind through the 
ear—derives from a single musical sound is akin 
to that which it gains from color through the eye, 
But the combination of color, as of sound, is 
suggestion of association. Its source is native, 
not foreign. Fine music does not inspire great 
thoughts so much as deep emotions; and to 
reach this result it must be what is called sym- 
pathetic. 

All the great singers, with what else they had, 
~— this quality; and without this there is no 

eally great singing. ‘There are noble voices and 
She training and a certain ample and adequate 
performance often. All these are found in Pa- 
repa. But the test of true singing is whether we 
hear in it *“‘the horns of elf-land faintly blowing.” 


| And therefore we can spare great voices, if with 


smaller voices there be this soul of music or 
musical feeling. ‘There is a curious coquetry of 
nature by which, for no explicable reason, some 
persons are born with what is called an ear for 
music, and some with none. ‘Those who have 
it not of course do not know what they lose. But 
those who have it believe that the others lose 
much of the highest possible enjoyment. So it 
happens that there are those who are not born 
under this lucky star who yet are aware of some 
loss, fatal, irremediable. ‘They go to concerts 
and operas. They listen to the evidently sincere 
enthusiasm of delight which their neighbors ex- 
press. But they look and listen in utter wonder. 
In the midst of fire they are cold. ‘There is a 
pathos in that wonder and longing like that of 
Colonel Newcome’s sitting before Clive’s great 
| picture, and his patient, hopeless endeavor to 
| understand his boy’s pleasure and to sympathize 
with his devotion. 

It is because of this sheer favoritism of nature 
which elects some to enjoy and some not to com- 
prehend the enjoyment, that the Easy Chair 
speaks diffidently of music. ‘To express enjoy- 
ment of it and its suggestions to a reader who 
can not distinguish one tune from another, or 
perceive any tune at all, is too much like a lover 
confiding his raptures to a bachelor friend. The 
only impression produced is good-natured pity. 
Lovers always seem a little mad to their com- 
panions who are not in love, and the delight of 
an artist in the gradation of colors in a grove, 
or the sky, seems always somewhat artificial and 
extravagant to the friend who is color-blind. 
Let the Easy Chair, therefore, plead with those 
who have no ear for music, and plead not for 
itself, but for others, that the extravagance and 
vagueness which seem to characterize remarks 
about music are not artificial; they are the ex- 
pression of honest emotion, and vague, not be- 
cause the emotion is shallow, but because in its 
nature it is not easily to be described. 

Indeed, it is by image and indirection that 
such pleasure is most satisfactorily expressed. 
When an enthusiast, for instance, recalling Jen- 
ny Lind, says that there were certain Swedish 
folk- -songs that she sang which filled your mind 
with the feeling of sad twilights and remote low 
ranges of hills, and the ery of birds in solitary 
places, and all under the Northern sky, another 
enthusiast understands him as readily as those 
who speak the same language comprehend each 
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other. But those who went to hear Jenny Lind, | whom nature had given that curious ear, he 


and wondered what it was that made people run 
after her, could not treat such a statement of the 
effect of her singing with any courtesy whatever. 
So if one of the susceptible should say that Nils- 
son’s singing was recalled to him by one of the 
songs in the last Idyl of Tennyson’s—‘* The Last 
ournament’—one of the utisusceptible would 
eply that he did not know the song, and had not 
heard her sing it. 


But to another, to one to| 


might say, ‘‘ Here is her song: 
*** Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere! 
Ay, ay, O ay—-a star was my desire; 
And one was far apart, and one was near: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water and one star was fire, 
And one will ever shine and one will pass— 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere.’” 


And that one would understand. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Culture and Religion in some of their Relations 
Hurd and Houghton) is a valuable contribution 
to the religious literature of the day. It has 
some serious defects, and has the effect to awaken 
in us the wish that one who could say so much 
so well had been able to say more better. He 
has rightly entitled his book. It?s only ‘‘ some 
of the relations” which he touches upon, and yet 
he leaves the impression that he is quite compe- 
tent to take up the whole subject of intellectual 
and spiritual culture and their mutual relations— 
the most difficult and least apprehended problem 
of the day—and throw no little light upon it. 
Something of the fragmentary character of his 
book grows out of the fact that it is composed 
of lectures originally delivered at the college— 
the united college of St. Salvator, St. Leonard, 
and St. Andrew—of which he is principal. Yet 
this, its origin, gives a certain warmth and glow 
to his treatment which we usually miss in similar 
His religion is not all theology ; 
and while his lectures are free from the dogma- 
tism and the technical character which too often 
characterize controversial sermons, they possess 
acertain indescribable though quiet spiritual life, 
which is rarely to be found in college lectures. 

A good many divines are perplexed to know 
what it is that renders Mr. W. N.-H. Murray 
the most popular preacher in New England. In 
one passage in his latest volume of published 
sermons, Park Street Pulpit (James R. Osgood 
and Co.), he unconsciously answers this ques- 
tion. ‘*T am not conscious that I was ever im- 
pelled by the love of antiquity. Mildew and 
mould are not to me objects of reverence. I care 
no more for a piece of parchment inscribed in 
the third century than for a pamphlet bearing 
the impress of the Riverside press. ‘The May- 
Jlower, in itself considered, is no more to me 
than any respectable-looking craft in your harbor 
to-day. Is it needed? Does it bring men nearer 
toGod? Does it enlarge the mind? Does it stir 
the best sympathies of the heart? ‘These are the 
questions I put to my judgment concerning any 
matter brought for me to consider. These com- 
pose the real touch-stone of value.” Not because 
he is odd or rhetorical, or has a fine presence 
and a rich voice and a ready pen, but because he 
is modern and personal—springs from his text 
into the middle of the nineteenth century, deals 
not with questions or topics, but with living souls 
—Mr. Murray is powerful in the pulpit; and be- 
sause they will possess power over the hearts and 
consciences of men, we welcome his sermons. 
In a critical point of view they are not to be 


discussions. 





compared with Robertson's or Beecher’s; but 
they are well worthy the careful study of clergy- 
men who want to learn the secret of the pulpit 
power of one whose genius is not that of either 
& poet or an orator, 

The Seals Opened ; or, The Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, by ENocH Ponp, D.D. Iloyt, Fogy, 
and Breed), is not properly a commentary on 
the book of Revelation, but rather a treatise 
upon it. It follows the course of the inspired 
book, however, and, without going into detailed 
explanations of particular verses, offers a general 
explanation of its meaning as awhole. ‘The au- 
thor rejects the interpretation of the Adventist, 
and undertakes to trace the fulfillment of the 
greater portion of the prophecy in the history 
of the Chureh since its utterance.—Dr. E. P. 
Barrows furnishes biblical students a very con- 
venient text-book on Sacred Geography and An- 
tiquities (American Tract Society). It embraces 
a general account of the geography of the Holy 
Land and the lands of neighboring nations, to- 
gether with a full description of the domestic 
antiquities, sciences, arts, government, army, and 
religion of the ancient Hebrews. It answers very 
nearly to ‘* Jahn’s Biblical Archeology,” but is 
much fuller, and presents the results of recent re- 
searches, and is well adapted to take the place 
of that useful book. Its value is greatly en- 
hanced by maps and illustrations. —The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication commences, in two 
handsome volumes, the publication of the Co/- 
lected Writings of J. H. Thornwell, D.D. They 
are to be completed in six volumes, of which the 
two before us are on theological and ethical sub- 
jects. In theology Dr. THoRNWELL was of the 
Old School Presbyterian type. In statement he 
is clear; in thought, courageous to follow his doc- 
trines to their logical conclusions; in style, sim 
ple, not rhetorical, rarely or never impassioned, 
and, in consequence, rarely or never either dif- 
fuse or declamatory. Of his theological posi- 
tions it is enough here to say that he lays claim 
to no originality—would probably be quick to 
disavow it—and writes rather as an interpreter 
of an ecclesiastical system which, on due consid- 
eration, he has accepted, than as the propounder 


| of any truth or truths which he has thonght out 


| 


for himself. In this respect his works are valu- 
able chiefly as representing a school of thought 
which, whatever its value, belongs to the past 
rather than the present. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir any one had previously suspected Mr. 
Froude of being an impartial historian, a care- 
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ful reading of Mr. Metinu’s Mary Queen of 
Scots and her Latest English Historian (Hurd 
and Houghton) would disabuse him of his error. 
Impartial history scarcely has an existence out- 
side the Scriptures. Certainly we do not look 
for it in the work of one who has chosen a half 
century of English history for the very purpose 
of illustrating the controversy between the spirit 
of rigid conservatism which characterizes Roman 
Catholicism as a system and that spirit of free 
thought and consequent progress which belongs 
to Protestantism as a religious, social, and polit- 
ical movement. Mr. Froude in his treatment 
of Mary Queen of Scots is not materially more 
impartial than Mr. Meline himself. He has a 
view in respect to her character which he be- 
lieves affords the best key to the most enigmat- 
ical era in English history, and it underlies his 
entire conception and interpretation of the events 
he undertakes to record. ‘The real question is 
not, Has Mr, Froude written his history without 
prejudgment ? but rather, Is his prejudgment, 
the theory by which he endeavors to interpret 
the most perplexing problem in modern history, a 
correct one? Mr. Meline has shown Mr. Froude 
to be in some sense a historical advocate, and 
to be guilty sometimes of employing too freely 
that imagination which renders him the most 
dramatic and fascinating of historical word- 
painters; but he has neither succeeded, in our 
judgment, in convicting him of fraud (though he 
laboriously endeavors so to do), nor has he suc- 
cessfully impugned the estimate to which Mr. 
Froude conducts his readers concerning Mary’s 
character. We may concede that Mr. Froude 
has sometimes misinterpreted the manuscripts 
which he undertakes to translate. We might 
even concede that his mistranslation was delib- 
erate and fraudulent, though we see no evidence 
to justify such a conclusion. His estimate of 
Mary's character does not depend upon doubtful 


stantial evidence afforded by indisputable facts 
—and we see not how any unprejudiced mind 
can arrive at any conclusion that shall clear hey 
of the charge of being accessory to the murder 
of her despicable husband, Darnley. Her own 
statement, as Mr. Meline gives it, when the proj- 
ect of ridding her of her husband was first 
broached to her, is quite as suspicious as the 
modified and more dramatic form in which Mr, 
Froude embodies it; and her letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, which Mr. Meline conveniently passes 
by with ouly one brief quotation, is enough, were 
there no other evidence, to convict her of being 
a party to her own subsequent abduction by 
Bothwell, It is not necessary for us to suppose, 
as, despite some disavowals, Mr. Froude seems 
to do, that Mary Queen of Scots directly partici- 
pated in the plans for her husband's assassina- 
tion. But we need no other evidence than that 
which Mr. Meline adduces in her defense to make 
it very clear that she saw how events were hur- 
rying him to his dreadful death, and made no 
effort to stay them, or to give him warning and 
opportunity for flight; and her subsequent shame- 
ful marriage to her husband’s murderer put a 
stain upon her name which even so skillful a 
defender as Mr. Meline labors in vain to remove, 
In a word, in some points of detail Mr. Meline 


| shows himself a shrewd critic; as a defender of 


translations of documents of doubtful authen- | 


ticity. A deposition is not made trustworthy 
because the dust of three centuries is upon it. 
Diplomats lied in the sixteenth century, as they 
still do in the nineteenth, and men who em- 
ployed assassination as freely as did the Scotch 
nobles on both sides were not likely to halt at 
bribery and perjary. It is perfectly easy to find 
documentary evidence which is entirely clear 
for Mary’s guilt, and equally easy to find testi- 
mony as conclusive to her innocence. If Mr. 
Froude has placed too great reliance on contem- 
poraneous history, as we think he has (and espe- 
cially on the verdicts of courts and commissions, 
which really possess very little historical value, 
since they were organized not to ascertain the 
truth, but usually to secure an acquittal or a 
conviction), Mr. Meline has been at least quite 
as ready to disown whatever sworn testimony 
happened to be damaging to his client. We 
may lay aside all uncertain testimony; we may 
reject the casket letters, whose authenticity Mr. 
Froude has certainly not proved, while Mr. Me- 
line has equally failed to prove them forgeries ; 
we may reject the Paris deposition, though we 
think there is no good reason for regarding it 
with suspicion that does not apply to all confes- 
sions of unconscionable rascals; we may lay out 
of the case alike the doubtful testimony of Mary's 
enemies and the more doubtful testimony of her 
friends, and judge her simply by the circum- 


Mary Queen of Scots he has done almost as 
much to damage her good name by the weakness 
of his defense as Mr. Froude by the impassioned 
vigor of his indictment. 

We suppose it is not questioned by any one 
that there is no better English authority on Ori- 
ental history than Professor Grorge Raw ty- 
son. Certainly one can not read with any care 
his Five Great Monarchies (Scribner, Welford, 
and Co.) without recognizing the fact that there 
is nowhere else to be found such a wealth of in- 
formation crowded into so narrow a compass re- 
specting every thing which relates to the history, 
geography, and antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia. ‘The work has 
for some time, we believe, been out of print. It 
has, at all events, been sold at a price which put 
it utterly beyond the reach of any but those very 
few students whose appetite is not restrained by 
considerations of economy. Scribner, Welford, 
and Co. have done a good service in republish- 
ing the book in a form and at a price which 
bring it within the reach of students of very 
moderate means. The illustrations alone, which 
are very numerous, throw a great deal of light 
on many otherwise obscure and difficult refer- 
ences in the Scripture narrative to ancient cus- 
toms; and these illustrations, which are almost 
all reproductions from the ancient bass-reliefs, af- 
ford some very singular and striking confirma- 
tions of the accuracy of the Old Testament his- 
tory, in many particulars as interesting as they 
are both curious and minute. 

We had written the above paragraph before 
we had received Puttie Smitu’s Ancient History 
of the Kast (Harper and Brothers). A very 
considerably less elaborate and expensive work 
than Professor Rawlinson’s, but not less schol- 
arly. It gives the results where Professor Raw- 
linson also gives the processes of the investiga- 
tion, and the arguments by which the conclu- 
sions are reached. It thus epitomizes in one 
volume what the larger work embodies in three, 





while at the same time it includes, in addition, 
a full account of Egypt. It appears, too, fully 
to justify the assertions of the preface, that 
embraces the results of the latest investiga- 
ns of Oriental scholars, while it slavishly fol- 
lows no one of them. Wedo not always concur 
in the editor’s conclusions; as, for example, in 
lentifying the Pharaoh of the oppression with 

Rtamises If. of the fourteenth dynasty; and it is 
unfortunate, perhaps, that his limits forbid him, 

doubtful cases such as this, to state the other 

ions, and the grounds on which his own are 
based. A more careful discrimination in this 
and some other similar cases between a prob- 
able opinion and a well-ascertained fact, which 
would have availed to direct the student who 
cared to pursue the inquiry into the line of in- 
vestigation, would have been wise. But, just as 
it stands, the work is of admirable service in 
presenting, in a clear and concise way, the 
knowledge recently acquired concerning these 
ancient empires, and still hid from the mass of 
readers in learned, expensive, and inaccessible 
volumes. 

3ENSON J. LOSSING gives us in one medium 

sized volume a Jlistory of England (G. P. Put- 
nam and Son). It embraces a narrative of 
‘*the most important events in the history of 
the civil and military transactions of England, 
from the time of its occupation by the ancient 
jritons and Gauls until now.” ‘The questions 
in English history are too numerous and too per- 
plexing to be disposed of in su short a compass. 
Mr. Lossing disposes of them by a very pro- 
nounced and dogmatic judgment, that is quite 
as apt to lead his readers into erroneous as into 
correct views of English history. Henry VIII. 
is pronounced ‘‘a human monster of a vulgar 
type;” Cardinal Pole, ‘*the honest and faithful 
cardinal ;” Mary, a ‘‘ sincere and high-minded 
queen,” whom ‘it is unfair and unjust to call, 
as historians and ecclesiastical writers have done, 
‘the bloody Mary;’” Mary Queen of Scots, a 
martyr to the ‘‘ violence and treachery” of men 
who were ‘‘the paid agents of the English min- 
” Tt can not be advantageous for young 
readers to get such views of history as these in 
their first introduction to it, to be corrected aft- 
erward by maturer study of better authorities. 
Ignorance is better than misinformation. 

Life and Letters of ¢ ‘'atharine M. S¢ dqwick, ed- 
ited by Mary E. Dewey (Harper and Brothers), 
is pretty much all letters. There are some sixty 
pages of autobiography, which bring the life down 
only to the age of fourteen. Here the narrative 
stops; and the thread which the editor supplies 
is very slight—hardly enough to interpret ade- 
quately the mosaic-work of correspondence which 
fills the rest of the book. The volume is, indeed, 
like a new literary bequest from this popular 
American author, and how full of anecdote and 
incident and pleasant revealings of an era al- 
ready slipping away even from our memory, we 
need hardly tell our readers, since they can not 
have failed to get the pleasant flavor of the book 
from the gossip which has been already so fully 
extracted from it for the weekly and daily press. 

Mr. Joun S. C. Apsort, in his history of 
Louis Philippe (Harper and Brothers), writes, 
as always, in warm sympathy with popular rights 
and popular institutions. His work lacks nothing 
of that graphic power in description and that dra- 


it 


isters,”’ 
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matic power in character-painting which has ren- 
dered him, in spite of the critics, the most popu- 
lar and widely read of American historians; and 
it is free from that coloring of personal feeling 
which has subjected some of his works to crit- 
icism which, often utterly unfair, can not be said 
to have been wholly groundless, 

Dr. Wittiam Sairn has added to his series 
of Student's Histories an edition of Hallam’s 
Middle Ages (Harper and Brothers). The two 
volumes of the original edition, together with the 
matter afterward appended by Mr. Hatiam him- 
self in a supplemental volume of notes, is here 
comprised in one moderate-sized volume of 700 
pages. At the same time the original work is 
given substantially without abridgment. ‘The 
only omissions are of such statements as Mr. 
Hallam had been led himself to reconsider and 
reject by his subsequent investigations. The 
references to authorities are generally omitted, 
and many of theauthor’s longer notes are abridged, 
sometimes, as in the case of the note on **'Trial 
by Jury,” to their injury. On the other hand, 
notes have been added by Dr. Smith which 
greatly enhance the value of the work. For the 
general reader it is the best edition of the best 
history of that period of the world’s life, from 
which so large a number of our civil and relig- 
ious institutions take their rise. 

POETRY. 

In his Divine Tragedy (J. R. Osgood and Co.) 
Mr. LoNGFELLOW attempts not much, but suc- 
ceeds in his attempt. If his audacity does not 
vanquish difficulties, his caution avoids them. 
If he does not wrest a victory in a dangerous 
and difficult endeavor, he at least escapes a hu- 
miliating defeat by his reverent humility. His 
little book—which is a poet’s contribution to the 
innumerable Lives of Christ—is little more than 
a rhythmical paraphrase of the Scripture narra- 
tive. In the subordinate characters he allows 
himself a little room for his imagination, as in 
the conversation of Bartimzeus, the ‘* asides” of 
Nicodemus, and the soliloquies of Pilate and Ju- 
das. And though we do not think he interprets 
aright the traitor’s enigmatical character, still he 
adds so much in these dramatic interpretations 
that we wish he had essayed more of them. But 
generally he walks where a poet should fly, and 
exhibits greater ingenuity in weaving in rhyth- 
mical forms the very words of Scripture into his 
narrative than power in giving them any new 
meaning. 

But though by this severe method the poet does 
not succeed in arousing our sensibilities—though 
his account of the Crucifixion is not more, but far 
less, touching than the account in the Gospels 
—yet he does not, on the other hand, offend our 
taste or shock our reverence. <A truly dramatic 
rendering of the life and death of Christ could be 
written only by a poet whose reverence was un- 
mixed with fear, and whose supernatural purity 
of soul and more than child-like trust enabled 
him to walk boldly even on holiest gronnd. We 
are rather inclined to believe that this ideal poem 
eludes the pen of the most gifted poet, even as 
our shadowy conception of the divine person of 
Christ transcends the art of the most skillful 
painter. It seems to be decreed that no por- 
trait of our Lord, by pen or pencil, shall ever fal- 
ly satisfy except the one inimitable portrait giv- 
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en by the Gospels. Mr. Longfellow’s poem, at 
allevents, does not satisfy, but it does not dissat- 
isfy. It neither startles us by its transcendent 
beauties nor by its glaring faults. It attempts 
no daring flights, and meets with no rude falls. 
The poet's reverence has overawed his imagina- 
tion. 
had run away with his reverence. ‘The ‘* Divine 
Tragedy” will not add to Mr. Longfellow’s repu- 
tation as a poet, but it will greatly increase the 
reader's love and reverence for him as a man. 
The author of ‘*‘ Nothing to Wear” has never 
written any thing that entitles him to be knight- 


This is better far than if his imagination | 


| frequently happens, the other way. 


ed a great poet, but he has written enough gen- | 


uine poetry to make us welcome a collection of 

oems, by WittraM A. ButLer(J. R.Osgood and 
Co. ), andmake us select it from several collections 
as alone worthy of special mention. In some 
sense it may be said to be such poetry as might 
naturally be inspired in the office of a New York 
city lawyer. Its best features are its portraits 
of American character, and its satire of the faults 
and follies of American society—its unnatural- 
ness, its vanity, its feverish excitement, its hur- 
rying pursuit of wealth. There are but few del- 
icate touches, but little fine poetic sentiment, 
nothing mystical, nothing too high or too deep 
for common apprehension. The poet never soars 
above the wing-beat of common mortals. But 
there is no sentimentalism, no borrowed beauty, 
no imitation of others’ plumes. The poems are 
thoroughly genuine, thoroughly American; and 
though the poet’s greatest power is in satire, yet 
this is relieved by pathos that is as tender as it 
is true, and by moral feeling that is high, pure, 
noble, and even chivalric. 





of this collection is excellent, and is in general 
well carried out. Yet we miss from it some 
poems that surely ought to be here, as ** A poor 
wayfaring Man of Grief,” and Bonar's “Go, 
labor on.” 


FICTION, 

T. Apotpucs TROLLOPE is, we believe. ye- 
garded by the critics as a better novel-writer 
than Anthony; but the popular verdict is, as 
Adolphus 
is certainly a more powerful, and in some sense 
a more original, though a less truthful and real- 
istic writer. His last work, Durnton Abbey (Hayr- 
per and Brothers), imports the incidents and fla- 
vor of his Italian romances into England. \Se- 
duction, a murder, and a hanging (the last, by- 
the-way, an English variety on the Italian plot) 
help to make up a somewhat sensational story, 
The characterization is able, and there is genuine 
power enlivened by genuine humor in this novel, 
which is certainly above the average in sustained 
interest, without being a great romance, or alto- 
gether desirable reading for youthful readers. 

Miss Marryat’s Prey of the Gods is meant 
to be a protest against ill-assorted marriages, 
The heroine, after a marriage de convenance, 
finds a more congenial lover in Auberon Slade, 
a poet, in the conventional sense, but really not 
any nobler in nature than her less intellectual 
husband, The development of this new love 
lacks those features of nobility by which love in 
any case could be justified, and thus the force 


of the intended moral is weakened. Lady 


| Gwynne’s attachment to Auberon, apart from 


We take up Joun G. Wurrtrer’s Child Life | 


(J. R. Osgood and Co.) with strong prepossessions 
in its favor. For it would be difficult to name 


an American poet whose nature is more child- | 


like, and who could be expected better to under- 
stand the wants of children, or more fully to 
sympathize in their characteristic experiences, 
and, at the same time, more solicitous to guard 
them from every influence which could tend to 
either unduly stimulate the imagination or vitiate 
the moral sensibilities. We might feel sure that 
Mr. Whittier would guard his pages alike from 
religious cant and from irreligion. He has not 
belied his reputation. His collection of poetry 
deserves the highest praise; nor can we give it 
higher commendation than by saying that he 
has fulfilled in his book the pledge of his preface : 

“He hopes and believes that no well-grounded ex- 
ceptions can be taken to the character of the selec- 
tions in a moral and réligious point of view. He has 
endeavored, avoiding every thing like cant and sec- 
tarianism, to find expression for the reverence, love, 
and grateful trust so natural and beautiful in those 
whom the Divine Teacher held up as examples to His 
disciples: ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Of poetry for the sick and suffering there is no 
end, and of such collections one could easily form 
a small library. But of poetry for the well and 
strong who are at work, and who need cheer and 
help in their work, there is a paucity. 
do not remember to have seen these collected 
into a volume before now. Such a volume is 
Words of Cheer for the Master's Workers (A. 
I. F. Randolph). Mr. Ranpoten has made 


collections of poetry almost a specialty, and 
gives real character to each volume by crystal- 
lizing it about some central thought. 


The plan 





any consideration as to its propriety, seems as 
unwise as her first marriage. We do not need 
a novel to convince us that whatever involves the 
sense of shame can not be worthy and noble. 
Mrs. Stowe writes always under disadvan- 
tage: we unconsciously compare each new novel 
with ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It would require 
not only great genius but great painstaking in 
the writer to maintain the reputation of her tirst 
romance; and though Mrs. Stowe does not lack 
genius, she is not painstaking. Her last book, 
My Wife and I (J. B. Ford and Co.), is marred 
by crudities which inflict a serious injury on her 
book, and one also sure to be felt in American 
literature. For Mrs. Stowe’s success begets im- 
itators who can easier copy her careless faults 
than her inimitable genius. Apart from this, 
two serious defects impair greatly the power of 
‘*My Wife and I.” It is autobiographical in 
form. And if there is any thing which the 
Beechers are absolutely incapable of doing— 
and we are sometimes inclined to think that this 
is the only limit to their ability—it is laying 
aside their individuality. Harry Henderson, the 
assumed author of the story, is about the only 


| person in the book who has not strongly marked 


And we} 


characteristics. He is a mere mask to cover 
Mrs. Stowe's face, and the disguise is very thin, 
and the woman's voice very apparent. ‘The other 
defect is a vice of exaggeration—an American 
fault, which Mrs. Stowe should set herself to 
cure, not to intensify. Such an editorial office 


jas that of the ‘* Great Democracy” exists no- 


where outside of Mrs. Stowe’s brain. Women 
reformers do not go about like Miss Audacia 
Dangyereyes, with a cigar in the mouth and a 
swagger in the mien; and whatever is pernicious 
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in their doctrines is not best exposed by traves- 
tying them personally as female rowdies. Hav- 
+ said this much, more strongly because we 
write of one of whom we are inclined to require | 
‘+h, since to her much has been given, let 
idd that if this novel were by an unknown 
writer we should commend it, despite its faults, 
as one admirable in several particulars: in that 
t is guilty of no sickly sentimentalism ; does not | 
ntre all the interest of life on love and love- 
satirizes, though with burlesques too 
road, abuses that deserve rebuke and rarely get 
it: and outspoken; and in its 
whole moral tone and atmosphere is high and 
noble, far more so than most modern romances, 
But not more sothan Mrs. A. D. ‘T. Wutrt- 
nEY’s Real Folks (J. R. Osgood and Co.), 
hich is a curiously Christian book. We say 
ly, because it is so characteristically a re- 
izious book, and yet with so little of church fla- 
vor about it that we defy one to guess from the 
perusal of it what is Mrs. Whitney’s creed, or 
indeed, she has any, except to believe 
gion consists in loving God supremely 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self. ‘The interest 
of the story lies in the contrast of two families ; 


muc 
us i 


1s 


courageous 
| 


- 


W hether, 


that reli 


one artificial—not supremely so, not more so, 
perhaps, than hundreds who move in the ‘* best 
iety,”’ and struggle hard to do it—the other a 
family of ‘* real folks,” with no society shams, 
and so, in fact, quite unreal, and continually 
trying impossible experiments, since ‘‘ real 
folks” hardly exist in American society, at least 
in the cities. It is a characteristically aftirma- 
tive book—that is, it does not expend as much 
energy in satirizing the false reality as in de- 
picting the true ideal; and though we are afraid 
Mrs. Whitney’s ideals are not all practicable, 
still exaggeration is more pardonable in a poet’s 
dream of virtue than in the satirist’s travesty of 
vice, 

We brought home Miss Avcott’s last book, 
and left it unintentionally on our library table. 
Our home sanctum is not so sacred but that after 
tea the children have the liberty of it; and we 
were scarcely engaged in a social conversation in | 
the parlor adjoining before the shouts of laughter | 
from the library became so loud and long as to 
threaten serious consequences, and invoke vis- | 
ions of bursting blood-vessels. ‘This was our in- 
troduction to Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag (Roberts 
Brothers), We afterward read the mirth-pro- 
voking scrap, ‘‘the children’s joke.” We are 
afraid that serious-minded parents who think 
that children in this age are too ‘‘ fast” would 
hardly approve this chapter, if, indeed, they did 
any other in the book ;. but we know more than 
one household where we wish it could be perpe- 
trated, and the parents could wear for twenty- 
four hours the strait-jacket in which they or- 
dinarily keep their children, 

We must group together several other novels 
that deserve mention, and pass by some altogeth- 
er that our readers need not care to know about ; 
for there are so many good novels in the world 
that no one is excused for reading a poor one. 
Ruby Duke, by Mrs. Potwrs (Lee and Shepard), 
barely escapes being entitled to a high place in 


socle 


American literature, ‘The story is well conceived. | 


The moral against ‘‘ society marriages” is well 
evolved. Some of the characters, as Eveline 
Cropsey, a sort of American Becky Sharp, are 
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exceedingly well drawn. The faults of the book 
are those which, we should hope, greater care, a 
study of language, and particularly writing and 
rewriting, would cure.— Ought we to Visit her ? 
by Mrs. Epwarps (Sheldon and Co.), is a thor- 
oughly English novel—a protest against English 
exclusiveness. ‘The heroine is a young buallet- 
girl, married by a gentleman of Chalkshire, 
brought home, there so treated by society that 


| her sensitive soul is outraged beyond endurance, 
7 


and she runs away ; though why she elopes, when 
she loves her husband, and does not love the bru- 
tally selfish duke, we do not clearly understand, 
unless it be to give a melodramatic completeness 
to the novel. She breaks down before the con- 
summation of her sin, her husband comes after 


| her, and all ends happily enough, though we are 


left to conjecture that they never try Chalkshire 
The Invasion of France in 1814, 
by ExckmMann-Cuatrian (C. Scribner and Co.), 
is characterized by the same vivid, life-like, and 
realistic peculiarities which have deservedly given 
these literary twins their high rank among mod- 
ern novelists. Not the least interesting feature 
in the volume is the account in the introduction 
of the methods of joint composition pursued by 
these authors.—We grow somewhat weary of 
Miss AManpa M. DouGtass’s novels, and yet 
they fascinate us. Life is not so tense as she 
represents it. And we do not believe that it is 
quite healthy for young readers to be made to 
believe it That there are some lives as 
stormy as that of Lucia (Sheldon and Co.) is 
quite possible, and some whose heart is tried by 
questions as difficult of solution as those involved 
in her problem. But they must be very rare. 
And for the great mass of readers a novel which 
portrays life as it is, and teaches how to meet 
the common exigencies of our common life, a 
novel mere cheerful in tone and sunny in atmos- 


society again. 


SO. 


| phere, is both more agreeable and more healthful 


reading. In Miss Douglass’s novels we live at 
the bottom of a deep cafion, with only the fee- 
blest hint of sunlight in the ribbon of blue sky 
over our heads. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Some books, especially for children, did not 
get to our library table till after our account of 
Christmas books was finished. Of these we note 
one or two as worthy of especial commendation. 
A Book: of Golden Deeds, by Miss Yoxau (Mac- 
millan and Co.), is a volume of historical sketch- 
es, valuable for their power to attract youthful 
eyes from the doubtful romance of fiction to the 
genuine romance of actual life.—TZhe Kathie 
Stories (Lee and Shepard) are an admirable se- 
ries in six volumes. Our youthful critics pro- 
nounce it the most entertaining series of the sea- 
son, and we pronounce it unobjectionable in its 


| moral tone.—Another series nearly if not quite 


as good is the Dick and Daisy Series, by Miss 
A. F. Samvrts (Lee and Shepard).— Nine Years 
Old is a very pretty volume, with Frohlich’s in- 
imitable illustrations. In the form of stories told 
by Cousin Alice to a group of children, it is a cap- 
ital book for the family story-teller who can no 
longer draw on her own exhausted imagination. 

Salad for the Solitary and the Social (De Witt 
C. Lent and Co.) has already proved its claim to 
high rank among American essays by the success 
it has achieved—‘‘ thirty thousand copies,” says 
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the preface. This would be an unusual success | We value it not for the 


even fur a popular novel. ‘The new edition be- 
fore us is handsomely illustrated, with a heading 
and a tail-piece to each chapter. ‘These add 
materially to the attractiveness of a very attract- 
ive book, some of them possessing a good deal 


g 
a 


of the same quaint and subtile humor which | 





characterizes the musings and meditations of the 
epicure who originally dressed and compounded 
the salad. 

We welcome, and the public will welcome, 
Gait Hamivron’s protest against ‘the wrongs 
which a certain class of pseudo-reformers are in- 
flicting on woman. Inasmuch as she warns men 
not to read Woman's Worth and Worthlessness 
(Harper and Brothers), she will hardly expect a 
man to criticise it; nor shall we in these col- 





Pditu’s 3 
Cditu’s § 
. 
THE NATURE OF COMETS. 
M FAYE, of the French Academy of Sci- 
aVi. ences, has lately read to that society two 
elaborate papers on the history and present state 
of the theory of comets. He commences with 
some critical remarks on a passage in the ad- 
dress of Sir William Thompson before the Brit- 
ish Association last summer, in which the latter 
spoke of the comet's tail as having been one of 
the insoluble mysteries of astronomy. M. Faye 
concludes from this view that the Continental 
astronomers have not spread the knowledge of 
their labors in England, and that the English 
have forgotten Newton's ** Principia.” Accord- 
ing to Faye, it is an established principle that 
the tails of comets, whether simple or compound, 
are due to a repulsive force exerted by the sun. 
The principal characteristics of this force have 
been clearly determined. Far from contradict- 
ing the received laws of mechanics, as Herschel 
seemed to suppose, it is precisely by means of 
these laws that the most complicated phenome- 
na of the tails have been accounted for on the 
hypothesis of a repulsive force. All that is 
wanting is to learn the exact nature of this force, 
and, if possible, exhibit its action experimental- 
ly. ‘This is what the author has attempted. He 
lays-down a law, or rather, until it is proved 
experimentally, a hypothesis, which he calls the 
law of repulsion of incandescent surfaces. He 
considers that white-hot bodies in general exert 
a repulsive force on matter in a very rarefied 
state, but that this force differs from that of 
gravitation in residing in and acting upon the 
surfaces of bodies only, and in being intercepted 
by a screen of solid matter. 

Considering the existence of this apparent re- 
pulsive force as indisputable, M. Faye passes 
in review the theories of its origin. First, we 
have the theory of Newton, now forgotten in 
England, that the sun is surrounded by an ex- 
tremely rare atmosphere extending beyond the 
orbit of the earth, and that the rare matter of 
the comet's tail rises in this atmosphere, just as 
smoke does in our own atmosphere. ‘The ob- 
jection to this theory is that the sun 1s not and 
can not be surrounded by any such atmosphere, 


ums enter into any discussion of her themes. ! 


philosophy it maintains 
| —its philosophy is not new—not for the Sparkle 
and freshness and vigor of its style, though \e 
think it quite as characteristically vigorous, if not 
as sparkling, as any thing she has ever written - 
but because it is a woman’s expression of 4 
woman's feeling on subjeets on which womey 
are, as a general thing, as she says, “right silent. 
ly, instinctively, subjectively, through experience 
}and the inner light;” and also because, as a 
| voice of this silent but deep feeling, it is the 
more effective by far since it is uttered by one 
who has proved her ability to see clearly and 
feel keenly woman’s real wrongs. It is a health 
ful book, and well worth wide reading, albeit we 
no more agree with all its positions than we do 
with some of a seemingly contrary character 
heretofore assumed by the same writer. 


tientific Berard, 


Then we have the hypothesis of Olbers, now 
adopted by Zélner, that the repulsion is due to 
the electricity of the sun. This last investiga- 
tor shows that if the electric tension of the out- 
er layers of the sun’s atmosphere is as great as 
is frequently seen at the surface of the earth, a 
little sphere of matter, half an inch in diameter, 
and weighing one-sixtieth of a grain, repelled by 
the supposed electricity of the sun’s atmosphere, 
would, when it reached the orbit of Mercury, be 
flying with a velocity of 2000 miles per second. 
This view is objected to because it is shown that 
there can be no electric action in a vacuum, 

Another theory lately put forward is that of 
Professor Tait, who, however, dispenses with the 
repulsive force, and considers that the whole 
comet is only a vast swarm of flying meteorites 
moving in a flat layer, which is only visible when 
we look at it edgewise. He compares it to a 
flock of birds, which are invisible when spread 
out, but plainly seen when they are in a line 
with the eye of the observer. M. Faye consid- 
ers that this theory sets at naught all existing 
science, whether observations or theory. But 
he looks with more favor on another part of 
Tait’s theory—that the light of the comet arises 
from collisions among the meteorites which com- 
pose it, and which are thus continually striking 
fire, as we may familiarly express it. 

M. Faye has attempted to prove his hypothesis 
by trying whether a white-hot metallic plate 
would repel rarefied air. The experiment was 
made in the presence of several savants, and a 
repulsion was actually exhibited. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there was some difference of opin- 
ion about the interpretation of the phenomena, 
and the decisive test has yet to be applied. 


HOLMES'S INEXTINGUISHABLE SIGNAL-LAMP. 


An inextinguishable and self-igniting signal- 
lamp lately invented by Holmes has some impor- 
tant peculiarities which render it likely to be of 
praetical application under many circumstances, 
especially in view of the fact that it is self-ig- 
niting, that its flame can neither be extinguished 
by water nor other means, and that it is incapa- 
ble of setting fire to objects, while, at the same 











time, its light is extremely brilliant and of long 
duration. ‘The new lamp consists of a cylindrical 
vessel of tin with a conical point, and provided be- 
low with a tube six inchesin length. ‘The vessel is 
to be filled entirely with fragments of phosphide 
f calcium, and,the tube soldered up air-tight, 
that the preparation can be kept for many years 
thout change. When the lamp is to be used, 

1e tip of the cone is to be cut off, and an open- 
ing made at the end of the narrow tube referred 
to, and the lamp inserted in a wooden float and 
thrown into the water. The water penetrates 
through the lower end of the tube and comes into 
contact with the phosphide of calcium, and is 
decomposed, with the formation of a phosphureted 
hydrogen gas, which is developed in great quan 
tity, and which, escaping through the open tube 
of the cone, becomes ignited and burns in con- 
tact with the atmospheric air. 

The phosphide of calcium can be prepared by 
heating pieces of chalk with amorphous phospho- 
rus, in a crucible, to a white heat. At this tem- 
perature the chalk takes up the vaporized phos- 
phorus, and combines with it to form the phos- 
phide of calcium. 

Another method of preparing this substance 
consists in heating small fragments of freshly 
burned lime to a white heat in a Hessian cruci- 
ble, and throwing upon it, from time to time, 
small, dry pieces of phosphorus, covering up the 
le tightly immediately after each introduc 
tion of the phosphorus. The lime is changed 
into the ‘liver of phosphorus” (a mixture of 
phosphide of calcium and phosphate of lime), 
while a considerable quantity of phosphorus va- 
por is burned. The resultant substance is dark 
brown or almost black. 

An experiment was lately made with this sig- 
nal-light, in which the lamp was thrown over- 
board from a steamer, and drawn along behind, 
by means of a string, at a short distance from 
When the lamp touched the water a 
brilliant flame shot out immediately from the 
opening; and although it was continually dragged 
under water by the motion of the vessel, the light 
remained unextinguished even after the lamp 
was submerged. After a time the string was 
cut and the lamp allowed to float behind, and it 
was visible for a long distance from the light 
disseminated around it. 





So 











crucil 


the stern. 


RELATION OF RADIATION IN THE 
TO ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


TROPICS 


M. Galliard, of Guadaloupe, states, as the re- 
sult of numerous and exact observations, that 
between the tropics radiation appears to exist in 
a constant relation to the density of the zodiacal 
light; or, in other words, that its light is a 
screen, which, by its relative opacity, arrests a 
portion of the heat emitted by the sun. This 
tact is, he says, placed beyond a doubt by a long 
series of thermometrical observations compared 
with the observations of the density of the zodi- 
acal light. 


NUTRITION OF YOUNG FISH IN HATCHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Dr. Hartmann has lately made a communica- 
tion to the German Fishery Society in regard to 
the age at which artificially hatched fish, salmon 
especially, should be turned out, and where; and 
he endeavors to show that very unscientific views 
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have prevailed on this subject, which have re- 
sulted in serious loss to the stock. In his opin- 
ion about thirty per cent. of the eggs laid by the 
salmon are not impregnated at all, in 
quence of not receiving a sufficient quantity of 
the milt of the male, and that ten per cent. of the 
lay is destroyed by the male fish, leaving sixty 
per cent. of the whole, 
exposed to the ravages of small fish, crustaceans, 
birds, etc., as well as to the dangers from freez- 
ing, half are probably. destroyed, leaving only 
thirty per cent. out of the original number (say 
25,000) to keep up the supply. Su} posing all 
these, however, be hatched, we have then 
other dangers of equal moment. Thus those 
remaining have for a number of weeks the yolk- 
bag attached, and are easily injured by the cur- 
rents or the sand at the bottom, and are greedily 
devoured by all sorts of aquatic animals; so that 
our author thinks it is well if, especially in the 
case of salmon and trout, half a dozen are left 
alive by the time they are able to swim about 
and take food for themselves. This is the natu- 
ral state of things, where no artificial impregna- 
tion nor care is exercised. By 

ment, however, eighty to eighty-five fish out of 
the hundred can be hatched. After the navel- 
bag is absorbed the necessity arises of furnishing 
food in greater quantity than would naturally be 
procurable in the immediate vicinity of the im- 
prisoned fish; but our author considers that all 
such preparations as chopped meat, clotted blood, 
ete., are objectionable for many reasons—among 
others on account of the portion that is not con- 
sumed, which sinks to the bottom and remains in 
the water, rendering it corrupt. 

Dr. Hartmann therefore recommends that if 
water-plants do not naturally grow in the neigh- 
borhood of the nurseries for the fish, they be im- 
mediately planted, since these attract and harbor 
immense numbers of minute insects and crusta- 
ceans ; and if this be not sufficient, recourse must 
be had to more distant points. By using fine 
gauze nets, and sweeping the waters, a vast num- 
ber of minute animals can be obtained, which are 
to be turned, while still living, into the nurseries, 
where the young fish will be found to devour 
them with the greatest greediness, The rapidity 
of reproduction of some water-insects is such as 
to furnish a continuous supply to large numbers 
of young fish—the progeny of a single fresh-wa- 
ter crustacean being multiplied to an almost in- 
credible extent. During the first fourteen days 
after birth the small water-insects referred to 
should be the sole food of the brood, as this is 
the critical period of the nursery. A sufficient 
supply, accorging to our author, for 10,000 trout 
can be obtainéd in the course of one or two hours, 
by pouring water with a dipper from one of these 
pools on to a bit of gauze stretched tightly at the 
four corners. After this coarser food can be 
used, especially the larve of insects, which are 
readily obtained, including the mosquito and oth- 
er diptera. By collecting the eggs of frogs and 
toads, and placing them in pools, they will also 
furnish food, either directly or after their eggs 
have hatched out into tadpoles. 

It is also recommended to separate the larger 
of the young fish from the smaller, as the former 
are likely to appropriate more than their share 
of the finer food, thereby retarding the develop- 
ment of the rest. Alluding to the voracity of 
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certain fish, Dr. Hartmann quotes the observa- 
tions of Coste upon trout, of which four, each 
an inch long, devoured 6000 embryos of perch 
in less than five days, or an average of 300 
apiece each day. 

In rejoinder to the above views by Mr. Hart- 
mann, Mr. Wengen takes exception to the feasi- 
bility of obtaining natural food in the quantity 
needed in practical fish culture, remarking that, 
as the young of the salmon especially are hatched 
out in the winter season, the necessary quantity 
of larvee and minute crustaceans can not be had. 
The only alternative remains, therefore, to fur- 
nish the young brood with artificial food, or else 
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to turn them out into the stream on the absorp- | 


tion of the navel-bag. But Mr. Wengen found 
that grated calf’s liver will answer every purpose, 
since but a few of the young fish perish before 
they get accustomed to this food, the larger 
number surviving and thriving upon it. In his 
opinion, however, if young fish are protected 
through the period of hatching, and until after 
the navel-bag has been absorbed, they may then 
be let out into the streams to take care of them- 
selves, as by this time they nave passed that pe- 
riod in their life when they are exposed to the 
greatest dangers. 

The fertilization of the much larger proportion 
of eggs, which takes place in artificial impregna- 
tion, and the seclusion of the young, before the 
yolk-bag is absorbed, from their natural enemies, 
will give the larger percentage of the laying a 
chance to develop and become mature fish ; al- 
though, of course, should the young be fed until 
they have materially increased in size, the propor- 
tion assured for the continuance of the stock is 
still greater. 


PHOSPHOROUS BRONZES. 


A great advance has lately been made in the 
construction of bronzes by the addition of a small 
percentage of phosphorus, although the precise 
function of this substance has not been hitherto 
well understood. According to Levi and Kunzel, 
however, one cause of the inferiority in bronze 
consists in the constant presence of traces of tin 
in the state of an oxide, which acts mechanically 
by separating the molecules of the alloy, thus in- 
terpesing a substance which in itself has no te- 
nacity. The addition of phosphorus reduces 
this oxide, and renders the alloy much more 
perfect, improving its color, its tenacity, and all 
its physical properties. The grain of its fracture 
resembles more that of steel, its elasticity is 
much augmented, and its resistance to pressure 
sometimes more than doubled. Its durability 
is greater, and, when melted, it js of greater 
fluidity, and fills the mould in its finest details. 


PLATYCNEMIC SKELETONS IN THE DENBIGH- 
SHIRE CAVES. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins, an expert in such matters, 
has lately discovered some interesting prehistoric 
caves, of the neolithic period, in Denbighshire, 
England. One of these extended horizontally 
into the rock, and was blocked up with earth 
and large masses of stone, and contained numer- 
ous broken bones of animals that had been eaten, 
such as the dog, fox, badger, horned sheep, Celtic 
short-horn, roe, stag, horse, wild boar, domestic 
hog, etc. With these were associated a number 





ments of pottery, etc., and a number of human 
skeletons,*which appeared to have been buried 
originally in a sitting posture, varying in age 
from infancy upward, ; 

The most interesting peculiarity of these skel- 
etons consisted in the fact of their possessing the 
peculiar flattened conditions of the forward por- 
tion of the shin now known as the platyenemic, and 
found in great development in our mound-build- 
ers, according to Professor Wyman. The cranial 
capacity of these remains appears not to be in- 
ferior to that of civilized man of the present age, 
although the ridges and processes for muscles 
indicated a greater physical power. 


RICHARDSON’S HYPOTHESIS OF A NERVOUS 


| ETHER. 


In a late number of the Popular Science Re- 

view Dr. Richardson again brings forward his fa- 
vorite theory in regard to a nervous ether, name- 
ly, that between the molecules of the animal 
matter, solid or fluid, of which the nervous or- 
ganisms, and, indeed, of which all the organic 
parts of the body are composed, there exists a 
fine, subtile medium, vaporous or gaseous, which 
holds the molecules in a condition for motion 
|upon each other, and for arrangement and re- 
arrangement of form ; a medium by and through 
which all motion is conveyed, and by and 
through which the one organ or part of the body 
is held in communion with the other parts, and 
by and through which the outer living world 
communicates with the living man; a medium 
which, being present, enables the phenomena of 
life to be demonstrated, and which, being uni- 
versally absent, leaves the body dead—that is, 
in such condition that it can not, by any phe- 
nomenon of motion, prove itself to be alive. 

According to the doctor, the evidence in favor 
| of the existence of an elastic medium pervading 
the nervous matter, and capable of being influ- 
enced by simple pressure, is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Numerous experimental facts suggest that 
there exists in the nerves an actual material mo- 
bile agent--a something more than the solid 
matter which the eye can see and the finger 
touch. He therefore is led to believe that there 
is another form of matter present during life, 
which exists in the condition of vapor or gas, 
which pervades the whole personal organism, 
surrounds, as an enveloping atmosphere, each 
molecule of nervous structure, and is the me- 
dium of all motion communicated to or from the 
nervous centres. 

The source of this refined matter in the body 
he considers to be the blood, and he looks upon 
it as a vapor distilled from the blood, as being 
persistently formed, so long as the blood circu- 
lates at the natural temperature, and as being 
| diffused into the nervous matter, to which it 
| gives quality for every function performed by the 
nervous organization. In the closed cavities, 
containing nervous structure, the cavities of the 
skull and spinal column, this gaseous matter, or 
ether, as he terms it, sustains a given requisite 
tension; in all parts of the nervous structure it 
surrounds the molecules of nervous matter, sep- 
arates them from each other, and yet is between 
them a bond and medium of communication. 

In estimating and defining the physical prop- 
| erties of this nervous ether he suggests that it is 


of polished stone instruments and scrapers, frag- | a gas or vapor, having in its elementary construc- 


—_—_—_—— : 
tion carbon, hydrogen, and possibiy nitrogen. 
He thinks it is condensable under cold, movable 
under pressure, diffusible by heat, insoluble in 
the blood, and holding, at the natural tempera- 
ture of the body, a tension requisite for natural 
function. In his opinion it is retained for a 

nger time after death in cold-blooded than in 


warm-blooded animals, and longer in warm- 


blooded animals that have died in cold than in 
e that have died in heat. 

It is not, according to his idea of it, in itself 
active, nor an excitant of animal motion in the 
sense of a force; but it is essential as supplying 
the conditions by which the mction is rendered 
possible; as serving as a conductor of all vibra 
tions of heat, light, sound, electrical action, and 
of mechanical friction. It holds the nervous 
system throughout in perfect tension during per- 
fect states of life. sy exercise it is disposed of, 
and when the demand for it is greater than the 
supply, its deficiency is indicated by nervous col 
lapse or exhaustion. It accumulates in the nerv- 
ous centres during sl bringing them to their 
lue tone, and thus rousing the muscles to awak- 
ening or renewed life. ‘The body, fully renewed 
by it, presents capacity for motion, fullness of 
form, and life. The body, bereft of it, presents 
inertia, the configuration of ‘‘shrunk death,” the 
evidence of having lost something physical that 
was in it when it lived. 


DINAS STONE, A NEW FIRE-PROOF 
MATERIAL. 

In the experiences of the Chicago fire (and in 
other similar calamities) as to the insufficiency 
of ordinary fire-proofing materials, it may be 
well to call to mind the peculiar properties of a 
new artificial infusible stone lately invented in 
England, where it is known as Dinas stone, 
Flintshire stone, or quartz brick. Its applica- 
tions have been more especially in the construc- 
tion of steel furnaces, smelting furnaces, ete. ; 
but it would seem particularly adapted, in con- 
sequence of its extreme infusibility, to the prep- 
aration of absolutely fire-proof safes and vaults. 
The Dinas stone proper is prepared from a sand- 
stone found in the Neath Valley of Southern 
Wales, occurring partly as a rock and partly as 
asand. The rock is of a light gray color, with 
transparent edges, having the fracture of crystal- 
lized quartz, and is prepared by crushing between 
cast-iron rollers to a coarse powder (with the ex 
ception of certain portions which are too hard to 
be thus treated), and then adding one part of 
lime and a suitable quantity of water, and intro- 
ducing the mass into iron moulds, where it is 
pressed, by means of a stamp, upon an iron bed. 
After the stones have been dried by artificial 
heat, while still upon the iron bed, they are 
baked for seven days at an intense heat in a cu- 
pola furnace, and allowed to cool for the same 
length of time. 

The stone shows in its fracture coarse, irregu- 
lar, grayish-white fragments of quartz, inclosed 
by a light brownish- yellow finer mass, and 
swells in the fire instead of contracting. Metal- 
lic oxides and strongly basic slags attack this 
quartz rock very rapidly; and, like quartz, it 
will not stand rapid changes of temperature. In 
storing away this material it is to be protected 
from wet. 

Dr. Carl Bischof, of Wiesbaden, who has lately 
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published an investigation into the nature and 
theory of the formation of this stone, remarks 
that for a rational and suitable manufacture 
there are three requirements: First, that the 
rock must be as pure as possible, and in its es- 
sential features be of about equal fusibility with 
pure quartz; second, that the baked stone 
should possess and maintain sufficient density 
and continuity, since if otherwise, even with 
greater infusibility, the germ would be implant- 
ed of destructibility in the fire; third, that the 
air-dried stone should already have enough com- 
pactness to be sus eptible of handling almost as 
readily as if burned. 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON ANIMALS. 

Professor Bernard, of Paris, has lately pub- 
lished a report of a series of experiments insti- 
tuted by him in regard to the effect of heat upon 
animals, in the course of which he shows that in 
all cases exposure to high temperature produces 
an increase in the rapidity of the action of the 
heart; that the animal's breathing becomes hur- 
ried; and that, after a certain period, which is 
more quickly attained in birds than in mammals, 
the heart, if the temperature be sufficiently high, 
stops suddenly, the whole temperature of the an- 
imal being at the same time raised several de- 
grees above its standard temperature. 

On placing a bird or rabbit in the cage used 
for the experiments, the air of which was about 
150° F., and dry, anxiety was quickly manifest- 
ed, the respirations became tumultuous, and 
death speedily ensued (in four minutes for the 
the bird, and in twenty for the rabbit). 

The temperature in the rectum rose from 
104° F. to 122° F. (bird), or 115° F. (rabbit), 
and the heart in botl animals was absolutely 
quiescent, while cadaveric rigidity was estab- 
lished with extraordinary rapidity, and the arte- 
ries as well as the veins contained black blood. 
The professor also verified the experiments of 
Bichat in reference to the behavior of the mus- 
cles of organic life and the striated muscles in 
regard to temperature; showing that the former 
are actually more sensitive than the thermometer 
to slight variations of heat, any increase of tem- 
perature instantly calling forth peristaltic move- 
ments in the intestines of a rabbit which had be- 
come quiescent after exposure to the surround- 
ing air. ‘This action is direct, and is not com- 
municated through the nervous system. 

The exciting action of heat, of course, has a 
limit, and this is shown in the ease of an animal 
exposed to a gradually rising temperature by the 
heart beating faster and faster, till at length it 
stops, dead, with complete loss of irritability. 
The cause of this cessation is, as Professor Ber- 
nard thinks, partly chemical, and due to the co- 
agulation of the santonin or myelin; though, 
when life is prolonged for several days, other 
causes, as yet undetermined, and affording a 
field for investigation, co-operate. 


CARNINE AN ELEMENT OF MEAT EXTRACT. 


It has been generally supposed that the nutri- 
tive properties of meat extract, and especially its 
power as an assistant in the assimilation of other 
nutritive bodies, is due to the presence of crea- 
tine and creatinine. Weidel, however, has shown 
that they depend upon a new base, carnine, 
which constitutes about one per cent. of Liebig’s 
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Extract. Doses of one-half to two decigrams 
of carnine, and its hydrochloride, appear to have 
a slight effect on the nerves, a slackening of 
pulsations being the most marked symptom. 


AMMONIA ENGINES. 

The Abbé Moigno claims for France the dis 
covery of the applicability of ammoniacal gas 
as a motive power, and cites a communication 

’ Tellier, the well-known inventor of the ice- 
machine, to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
made some time ago. In this article it is stated 
that the availability of ammonia for the purpose 
consists, first, in its great solubility in water ; 
second, in its ready liquefaction ; third, in the 
faculty which it possesses of furnishing industrial 
pressure at the ordinary temperature ; fourth, in 
the possibility of superheating its vapor without 
reaching too high a temperature ; and fifth, in 
the possibility of collecting the vapors expended 
by their solution in water, and then recovering 
them again, to be used anew in the operation. 
The more important applications of this gas, he 
thinks, will be in railroad traveling, for the pur- 
pose of working high grades, and as a motive 
power in tunnels, where smoke and burned air 
would not be desirable; also in mines, and in 
the minor industries, where a cheap and safe 
motive power is needed. 

VELOCITY OF METEORIC STONES. 

Professor John Le Conte, of the University of 
California, communicates to Nature an article 
upon the maximum velocity of meteoric stones 
on reaching the surface of the earth, in which he 
adverts to the statement of Nordenskjéld, that 
meteoric stones, weighing two pounds each, fell 
on the ice of a certain lake in Sweden, and failed 
to penetrate, making holes only three or four 
inches deep in the ice, and rebounding. ‘This 
slight velocity, however, 
calculation to be entirely normal, and the result 
of the resistance of the air, and not to be in any 
measure an indication of the velocity which they 
had when entering the atmosphere. In the cases 
of small stones, the professor states that the’ re- 
sistance of the medium would very speedily pro- 
duce retarded motion, and before traversing 
twenty or thirty miles of air they would probably 
move with a velocity approximating uniformity, 
and under the action of gravity alone. In other 
words, they would gradually lose their original ve- 
locity of translation, and, descending nearly or 
quite vertically, under the action of gravity, would 
ultimately attain a maximum velocity, under the 
opposing influe neces of the resisting and accelera- 
ting force 
uniform veloc ity. 

He thinks, however, the case would be differ- 
ent in proportion as the mass is greater. 


RELATION OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF BODIES 
TO THEIR SPECTRA, 

A spectroscopic observation made not long | 
since in America has been verified by Messrs, 
Troost and Hautfeuille in their studies of the 
spectra of such natural series of bodies as have 
a great affinity with each other. Thus, in the | 
ease of chlorine, bromine, atid iodine, the first | 
gaseous, the second liquid, and the third solid at 


the ordinary temperature, their atomic weight | 
’ these | 


increasing in the ratio of 37, 72, and 108 


he shows by a careful | 


s, and then descend to the earth with a | 
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gentlemen observed that while the brilliant rays 
of the spectra 0 f all three are situated in the re- 
gion of the red, they aré as much beyond the 
extreme red rays toward the side of the violet as 
the atomic weight is greater. A similar obserya- 
tion has been made by Ditte upon another nat 
ural series—namely, carbon, silicon, boron, and 
titanium—where the rays vary in the same man- 
ner as we pass from the lighter atomic weight to 
the heavier. 

PREHISTORIC MODES OF SEPULTURE. 

In a paper by Mr. Petrie on ancient modes of 
sepulture in the Orkneys, presented to the Brit- 
ish Association, he states that sepulchral mounds 
were very frequent there, generally on elevations. 
The skeletons were often discovered in a sitting 
posture. Mr. Flower considered this an interest 
ing announcement, as it had been observed in 
every country in Europe, as well as in Peru, 
India, and Africa. Herodotus, in his account 
of the Autocthones, a people who lived in the 
vicinity of what is now called Tunis, says that 
they always placed their dying friends in a sitting 
posture to await their last hour; and it seems 
that they so buried their dead. In reference to 
this, it may be remarked that among the North 
American Indians it was generally customary to 
dig the graves on the southern slope of a hill, 
and to bury the dead in a sitting posture, with 
their faces toward the south. 

GEOLOGY OF THE ALPS. 

Les Mondes for October 5 contains elaborate 
articles by Elie de Beaumont and Sismondi upon 
the geology of the Alps, in connection with the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, in which full details are 
given of the structure of this mountain chain, 
and of the history of the enterprise connected 
with its perforation. 

In regard to the geology of the Alps, Mr. 
Sismondi sums up with the following conclusions : 
| First, that the anthracitiferous rocks of the Alps 
constitute three groups, differing from each oth- 
er in the nature of their rocks, in variance of 
| level in their beds, and in the remains of organic 
; substances which they contain; second, the or- 
der in which the rocks succeed each other, from 
| below above, is the same as that in which they 
were originally deposited; third, the contortion 
of the beds is a purely local incident, the folds 
of one group never extending to another associ- 
ated with it; fourth, the three groups of rocks are 
folded simultaneously in the form of the letter 
V—that is to say, like the sides of a boat, a 
folding which does not alter the original order ; 
fifth, the vestiges of carboniferous plants have 
hitherto been found in only two groups, the lower 
land upper; sixth, in the middle group animal 
| remains of ‘the three liassic orders have hitherto 
| been alone found, and these mixed together, all 
| equally well preserved, and in the upper benches 
| some remains of the oolitic veriod; seventh, in the 
inferior group the rocks vith vegetable i impres- 
| sions are associated with others containing casts 
| of liassic mollusks, which are entirely wanting in 
| the upper group; eighth, impressions of leaves 
| predominate in the lower group, and of stems in 
the upper. Besides these, in the lower group 
| there are found scarcely any traces of anthracite, 
while this combustible is very abundant in the 
upper group. For these and some other reasons, 
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CAOUTCHOUCG 
M. A. Girard, in a late communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, presents a notice 


DAMBOSE, AN OF BORNEO 


a new volatile and saccharine principle dis 
ed some time ago by him in the caoutchoue 

Borneo, and which is remarkable for i 

ymposition in the presence of hydriodic 

Phi . when heated in a closed vessel to a certa 

temperature with an excess of the acid, sep 


dinto a methyl-hydriodie ether, and a new sub- 

i und of 
ng the composition of dried 
glucose, and having much analogy with inosite. 


sat stability, 

[his substance he names dambose. 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH. 
The recent increase in price of bichromate of 

I 

tash continues to exercise the minds of manu 
pecially in Germany, in view of the 
fact that it is obtained from chrome irons, which 


occur abundantly in various parts of the world, 
especially in Sweden ; ice 


facturers, es 


and this increase of p 
is considered to be the result of a combination 
on the part of the manufacturers, and not a real 
ne essity. 

The use of other substances is therefore ur 
by which the demand for the bichromate of 
ish may be reduced, and its manufacturers 
by brought to terms. A writer in of 
German dyeing journals calls attention to the 
fact that for many purposes, such as for coloring 
black, Glauber’s-salt and sulpl » acid can 
substituted to great advantage; and he gives t 
owing recipe for dyeing 100 pound 
wool—namely, six pounds of Glauber's-salt, two 
pounds of sulphuric acid, and two pounds of blue 
vitriol, which are to be boiled together for 
hour, and colored with f 


one 
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Ve 


} 
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foll s of loose 


orty to fifty pounds of 
gwood and one pound of blue vitriol, and final- 
ly colored black by means of a little green vitriol. 
{he black thus obtained is pronounced to be 
beautiful, cheap, and easily spun, remaining loose 
and soft. 
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RELATIONS OF GANOIDS TO PLAGIOSTOMES. 

Dr. Albert Gunther, of the British Museum, 
has presented an elaborate communication in 
Nature upon the relationships of the remarkable 
animal discovered not long since in Queensland, 
known the Ceratodus forstert (or Dawson 
salmon), which is, in general characters, an am- 
] hibian-like fish, allied to Lepidosire n.ete. Con- 
sidering Ceratodus as a form of ganoid fishes, Dr. 
Giinther has been induced, as the result of his 
investigations, to unite the Plagiostomata (sharks 
and rays) with the ganoids, since they agree in 
having a third contractile chamber in addition to 
the ordinary two divisions of the fish heart. This 
bulbus arteriosus is very different from the bulbus 
aorte of other fishes, where it is simply a swell- 
ing of the walls of the aorta, not contractile, 
without valves in the interior, and separated from 
the heart by two valves opposite to each other. 
This character is also supported by two others 
of great importance, viz., the presence of a spiral 


as 
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valve in the 


levelope l state 


intestine, which is found in a more 
in all the ganoids, but en 
and by the optik 
nerves being placed side by side, and not decis- 
sating as in ordina The occurrence of 
the chimeras as an intermediate rank between 
the plagiostomes and ls 
strengthening the view thus taken; and accord 
ingly Dr. Gunther proposes the name P’ 
yes for t f 
hes being distinguished, as already indicated, 
with a rigid 
ptic nerves, and 
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O00, the sub-class of Palaichthyes 
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Giinther is, however, of the opinion, from the 
of the regions hitherto unexplored in re 
spect to their fishes, that perhaps we are scarce 
ly 1 with more than one-tenth of th 
kinds of fishes actually existing. 
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HEAT OF COMBUSTION OF STONE-COAL. 
In a careful inquiry upon the heat of combus 
tion of stone-coal by Scheurer-Kestner and Men 
nier, the conclusion was reached that during t! 
rmation of coal a certain quantity of heat must 
ave been absorbed, since the theoretical heat 
of combustion was always less than that actually 
observed. In our entire ignorance of the cor 
stitution of coal it is impossible, however, a 
cording to the authors, to determine the n 
of this absorption. It would furthermore aj 
that, from our want of knowledge of the 
position of coal, we can not calculate the heat 
combustion. Is 
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Two coals of precisely the same 
emical composition may and do afford very 
different degrees of heat in combustion. 
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weed-destroyer,” the most important 
specting which is that while it destroys the weeds, 
it has an excellent effect upon the fine grasses 
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1 constitute a good lawn. Daisjes, dande- 
lions, plantains, and other weeds are said to be 
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quickly eradicated by the application of about a 
tea-spoonful to the crown of each in warm, moist 
weather, the result being that the weeds disap- 
pear in the course of a few days, while a crop of 


tine grass shows itself. Although the grass at 


first turns somewhat brown, it soon recovers, | 


and is very beautiful. ‘The precise nature of 
the lawn sand is not mentioned, though we pre- 
sume it can be readily ascertained. 

CURE OF FLATULENCY. 

A writer in the English Mechanic, in treating 
of the not unimportant subject of flatulency, says 
that of this there are two kinds. In health the 
stomach and intestines always contain a moder- 
ate quantity of gas that is nearly pure nitrogen. 
This appears to be secreted by the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and intestines, and, in ex- 
cessive amount, is one of the most troublesome 
kinds of flatulence. The other kind arises from 
fermentation or putrefactive change of the food, | 
and contains carbonic acid, and sometimes sul- 
phureted hydrogen, as well as nitrogen. Both 
these forms of flatulence are best treated by using 
pure vegetable charcoal finely powdered—taken 
in the first case with each meal, and in the sec- 
ond as soon as the symptoms appear. The dose 
may be a tea-spoonful, and its use should be con- 
tinued for some time. This will usually correct 
constipation as well as looseness of the bowels, | 
besides relieving the disease itself. 


EXPLOSION OF GUN-COTTON AT STOW- 
MARKET. 

Much excitement has been produced in En- 
gland by the explosion of gun-cotton at the well- 
known works of Prentice and Co., Stowmarket, 
resulting in the loss of nearly thirty lives and 
in a great destruction of property. ‘The precise 
cause of the primary explosion was unknown; | 
but a second explosion was produced in the at- | 
tempt to rescue cartridges from the burning 
building by means of a stick. This was attempt- | 
ed, as appeared from the evidence, in conse- 
quence of a report recéntly made on the subject 
of gun-cotton by Professor Abel, of Woolwich, 
in which the public were assured that unless ex- | 
ploded by a fulminate, gun-cotton was perfectly 
harmless, being like so much loose cotton when 
ignited without detonation. It is generally un- 
derstood, indeed, that to obtain the full effect of | 
gun-cotton it is necessary to fire it by means of a 
percussion-cap or fuse. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to state that no fulminate was present on 
the occasion of the Stowmarket explosion ; but 
it is not at all probable; and we must therefore 
conclude that under certain circumstances, at 
present not understood, gun-cotton is really ex- 
plosive by simple ignition, and as such is to be 
handled with the utmost precaution. 


ACRIDINE, A NEW ANTHRACENE 
DERIVATIVE. 


A basic substance has lately been separated by | 
Graebe and Caro from crude anthracene, to | 
which, on account of its irritating action upon | 
the skin and mucous membranes, they have given | 
the name of acridine. This body is obtained by | 
heating the semi-solid portion of coal naphtha, 
which boils between 300° and 360°, with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and precipitating the acid solu- 
tion with potassium dichromate. A dirty brown 








| occurs, 


precipitate is obtained, which dissolves on re- 
peated treatment with boiling water. The solu- 
tion thus obtained yields, after filtration and 
cooling, orange-yellow crystals of the chromate 
of the base; these crystals, freed from the moth- 
er-liquor by washing, yield the free base when 
warmed with ammonia. Thus obtained the body 
is not quite pure ; but it may be rendered so 
by recrystallizing its hydrochloride. Acridine 
substance crystallizes, as determined by Dr. P. 
Groth, in small, four-sided, rectangular prisms of 
| the rhombic system, whose edges are often, but 
narrowly, truncated by the vertical prism, while 
the ends are formed by obtuse domes, 

Acridine melts at 107°, and distills without al- 
teration at a temperature above 360°. It sub- 
limes, even below its melting-point, in large, 
broad needles. It is almost insoluble in cold, 
and but little soluble in boiling, water. On the 


| other hand, it dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, 


carbon-bisulphide, and hydro-carbons. The di- 
lute solutions show a beautiful blue color by re- 
flected light. It exerts a slight but distinct al- 
kaline reaction on litmus. When inhaled, either 
in dust or vapor, it causes sneezing, and in large 
quantity coughing. It is exceedingly stable, and 
may be distilled unaltered over either ignited 
zinc or soda-lime, although most readily attacked 
by sodium amalgam. ‘Two series of salts of ac- 
ridine have already been prepared by the au- 
thors, and numerous compounds with other sub- 
stances examined by them. 


PECULIAR EFFECTS OF CURARE POISON. 
In the course of some late experiments by 


Glase upon the effects of administering small 
quantities of curare in successive injections, it 


was ascertained that the animal becomes at each 


injection more and more sensitive to the poison, 
and finally reaches a state in which an extreme- 
ly small quantity produces immediate convul- 
sions, and even death. ‘The injections may be 
intermitted for days, and yet the animal remain 
as sensitive as before. The author believes that 
the system becomes adapted to the poison in 


| such a way as to absorb it more rapidly, and that 


an actual change in some of the nervous centres 
This can not be considered as a case 
of so-called cumulative poisoning, since the an- 


| imal remains perfectly healthy between the doses. 


AIR-CUSHION FOR THE FEET IN RAILWAY 
TRAVEL 

A writer in the Medical Times and Gazette 
refers to the fatigue of the limbs produced after 
a long railway journey as due mainly to the 
trembling motion of the floor under the feet, and 
states that, having suffered considerably from 
this cause, he was induced to try the experiment 
of using the well-known air-cushion as a foot- 
stool. ‘This answered so well that he has never 
traveled without using one in this way, and has 
found the effect to be a remarkable improvement. 


EFFECT OF DIMINISHED PRESSURE ON 
ANIMALS. 


In a memoir by Bert upon the influence exer- 
cised upon vital phenomena by variations in bar- 


| ometrical pressure, it is stated that if the atmos- 


pheric pressure to which a warm-blooded verte- 
brate is exposed be suddenly reduced to fifteen 
or eighteen centimeters of the barometrical scale, 
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ee 
the animal jumps about convalsively, is attacke od | 
with cramps, and dies very quic kly, with bloody 
foam in the bronchia. Death occurs with eque al 
suddenness whenever the receiver under which 
the animal is placed is closed, or is cut off from 
the external atmosphere. In the first case the 
surrounding air is scarcely changed, but in both 
cases the blood in the left cavity of the heart is dark. 

On the other hand, should the pressure be 
diminished gradually, and the air be continually 
renewed in the apparatus, the animal can be kept 
alive for a long time. Should the receiver = 
closed, however, the animal dies with asphyxia, 
‘The composition of the air in which animals die 
varies with the pressure. Birds can be kept liv- 
ing when the pressure is reduced below eighteen 
centimeters, 
to twelve centimeters, but under 
degrees. 


ld-blooded, and some new-born animals, 


can sustain a still greater diminution of pressure. | 
‘The less the pressure at which the animal suffo- | 
cates, the more oxygen and the less carbon are | 


found in the remaining air. 
at the same pressure 
most oxygen—that is, form least carbonic acid— 
are falcons, owls, and grown cats; then come the 
sparrows, and afterward frogs and new-born cats. 


The animals which, 


ON HEAT EVOLVED IN THE FORMATION OF 
AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS. 

In a memoir by Mohr upon the heat evolved 
in the formation of aqueous solutions, it is stated 
that the fall of temperature occasioned by the 
solution of salt in water, or by mixing salt with 
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Chitar’s 
UNITED STATES. 
UR Record is closed on the 23d of Decem- 


—Congress assembled December 4. The 
Senate was composed of 56 Republicans and 15 
Democrats, not regarding the three vacancies, 
and the House of 140 Republicans and 103 Dem- 
ocrats. 

The President’s third annual Message was 
read in both Houses. In this Message the Wash- 
ington Treaty is treated as an occasion for in- 
ternational congratulation, and it is urged that 
prompt legislation be had concerning the fish- 
eries. Mention is made of the ratification of 
the Consular and Naturalization convention with 
Austria, and to the new treaty of commerce with 
Italy, exempting private property from capture 
at sea in case of war between this and that coun- 
try.—The Corean expedition is thus alluded to: 
‘* Prompted by a desire to put an end to the bar- 
barous treatment of our shipwrecked sailors on 
the Corean coast, I instructed our minister at 
Pekin to endeavor to conclude a convention with 
Corea for securing the safety and humane treat- 
ment of such mariners. Admiral Rodgers was 
instructed to accompany him, with a sufficient 
force to protect him in case of need. A small 
surveying party sent out on reaching the coast 
was treacherously attacked at a disadvantage. 


ber. 


Ample opportunity was given for explanation | 
A force was then | 


and apology. Neither came, 





Mammals can sustain a reduction | 
these circum- | 
stances their temperature diminishes by several | 


| placing 
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snow, is to be ase ribed to a change in the state 
| of aggregation. Referring, however, to the fact 
that a fall of temperature is observed when an 
aqueous solution of common salt is mixed with 
an additional quantity of water, when no lique- 
faction takes place, he remarks that this expla- 
nation does not account for the loss of heat, but 
that part of the heat disappears and becomes 
latent, or enters the body in such a manner as 
to give rise to a new and permanent quality— 
namely, lower freezing-point. 


CARBOLIC ACID NOT 


AP ERFECT DISINFECT- 
g 


A writer in the English Mechanic advises its 
readers not to put implicit faith in carbolic acid 
as a disinfectant, as he believes its merits to 
have been greatly overrated. As a deodorizer 
he considers it far inferior to ordinary chloride 
of lime, the effect lasting only a short time. He 
finds that the vapor of chlorine is very much su- 
perior for the purpose, as it always destroys the 
vitality of infectious and diseased germs, which 
carbolic acid does not. To completely disinfect 


| an apartment that has been occupied by a pa- 
of the atmosphere, leave | 


tient suffering under small-pox, typhus fever, or 
other disease, it is only necessary to vacate the 
is spies after stopping up the openings, and 
in different parts of the room several 
lates containing a quantity of common salt on 
which a little vitriol has been poured. The va- 
por of chlorine will be instantly evolved, and will 


| annihilate all infection with which it comes in con- 
| tact. 
| sick persons, if the quantity evolved be so slight 
| as not to inconvenience the lungs of the patients. 


It may be used even in rooms containing 
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landed. After an arduous march over a rugged 
and difficult country, the forts from which the 
outrages had been committed were reduced by 
i gallant assault, and were destroyed. Having 
thus punished the criminals, and having vindi- 
cated the honor of the flag, the expedition re- 
turned, finding it impracticable under the cir- 
cumstances to conclude the desired convention.” 
—Attention is directed to the fact that persons 
in foreign lands claiming to be citizens of the 
United States are large slave-holders; stringent 
legislation is recommended to remedy this evil.— 
During the year our national debt had been re- 
duced to the extent of $86,057,126; and by the 
negotiation of national bonds at a lower rate of 
interest, the interest had been so far reduced that 
now the sum to be raised for the interest account 
is nearly $17,000,000 less than on the Ist of 
March, 1869. It is not desirable that the pres- 
ent resources of the country should be so heav- 
ily taxed to continue this rapid payment of the 
debt, and a modification is recommended of both 
the tariff and internal tax laws. ‘‘I recommend 
that all taxes from internal sources be abolished, 
except those collected from spirituous, vinous, 
and malt liquors, tobacco in its various forms, 
and from stamps. In readjusting the tariff, I 
suggest that a careful estimate be made of the 
amount of surplus collected under the 
present laws, after providing the current ex- 
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penses of the government, the interest account, 
and a sinking fund, and that the surplus be re- 
duced in such manner as to afford the greatest 
relief to the greatest number. ‘There are many 
articles not produced at home, but which enter 
largely into general consumption through arti- 
cles which are manufactured at home, such as 
medicines compounded, etc., etc., from which 
very little revenue is derived, but which enter 
into general use—all such articles I recommend 
to be placed on the free list. Should a further 
reduction prove advisable, I would then recom- 
mend that it be made upon those articles which 
can best bear it without disturbing home produc- 
tions or reducing the wages of American labor.” 
—<Attention is directed to a needed reform in the 
collection of customs. ‘*'The present laws for 
collecting the revenues pay collectors of customs 
small salaries, but provide for. moieties, shares 
in all seizures, which, at principal ports of entry 
particularly, raise the compensation of these of- 
ticials to a large sum, It has always seemed to 
me as if this system must at times work perni- 
ciously. It holds out an inducement to dishonest 
men, should such get possession of those oftices, 
to be lax in their scrutiny of goods entered, to 
enable them finally to make large seizures. Your 
attention is respectfully invited to this subject.” — 
The union of the telegraph system with the postal 
system is recommended.—It had appeared, after 
special investigation, that in nine counties of the 
State of South Carolina there existed active and 
powerful combinations, *‘ embracing a suflicient 
portion of the citizens to control the local au- 
thority, and having, among other things, the ob- 
ject ot depriving the emancipated class of the 
substantial benefits of freedom, and of prevent- 
ing the free political action of those citizens who 
did not sympathize with their own views. Among 
their operations were frequent scourgings and | 
occasional assassinations, generally perpetrated 

at night by disguised persons ; the victims in al- 

most all cases being citizens of different political 

sentiments from theif own, or freed persons who | 
had shown a disposition to claim equal rights 

with other citizens. ‘Thousands of inoffensive 

and well-disposed citizens were the sufferers by | 
this lawless violence. Thereupon, on the 12th of | 
October, a proclamation was issued in terms of 

the law calling upon the members of those com- 
binations to disperse within five days, and to 
deliver to the marshal or military officers of | 
the United States all arms, ammunition, uni- | 
forms, disguises, and other means and imple- 
ments used by them for carrying out their un- 
lawful purposes. ‘This warning not having been | 
heeded, on the 17th of October another procla- 
mation was issued, suspending the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus in nine counties in 
that State. Direction was given that within the 
counties so designated persons supposed, upon | 


creditable information, to be members of such | 
unlawful combinations should be arrested by the | 
military forces of the United States, and deliy- 
ered to the marshal, to be dealt with according 
to law. In two of said counties—York and 
Spartanburg—many arrests have been made. 
At the last account the number of persons thus 
arrested was 168. Several hundred, whose crim- 


inality was ascertained to be of an inferior de- 
These have | 
Great | 


gree, were released for the present. 
generally made confessions of their guilt. 





| and Germany, to go into effect October 1, 18 
| now awaits the ratification of these governments. 


——_—_—_. 
caution has been exercised in making these ar- 
rests, and, notwithstanding the large number, it 
is believed that no innocent person is now in cus- 
tody. ‘The prisoners will be held for regular trial 
in the judicial tribunals of the United States,” 
Polygamy would not be permitted in Utah. ‘It 
may be advisable for Congress to consider what, 
in the execution of the law against polygamy, is 
to be the status of plural wives and their’ off- 
spring. ‘The propriety of Congress passing an 
Enabling act authorizing the ‘lerritorial Legis- 
lature of Utah to legitimate all children born 
prior to a time fixed in the act might be justilied 
by its humanity to these innocent children.”— 
Liberal appropriations are recommended to carry 
out the Indian peace policy. ‘* I recommend to 
your favorable consideration also the policy of 
zranting a ‘Territorial government to the Indians 
in the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas and 
Missouri, and south of Kansas. In doing so, 
every right guaranteed to the Indians by treaty 
should be secured. Such a course might in time 
be the means of collecting most of the Indians 
now between the Missouri and the Pacific, and 
south of the British possessions, into one ‘Territo- 
ry or one State.”—A general Amnesty act is 
recommended.—Congress had by a special act 
placed upon the President the responsibility of 
inaugurating a civil service reform. ‘* Under 
authority of said act I convened a board of gen- 
tlemen eminently qualified for the work, to devise 
rules and regulations to effect the needed reform. 
Their labors are not yet complete, but it is be- 
lieved that they will sueceed in devising a plan 
which can be adopted, to the great relief of the 
Executive, the heads of departments, and mem- 
bers of Congress, and which will redound to the 
true interest of the publie service. At all events, 
the experiment shall have a fair trial.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
states that the total expenditures for the last 
year amounted to $292,177,188, and the receipts 
for the same period to $383,323,944. 

The Postmaster-General reports that the rev- 
enues of his department during the last fiscal 
year amounted to $20,037,045, the expenditures 
to $24,390,104. He states that a convention 
for a money-order system between this country 





” 
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He recommends the establishment of govern- 
ment savings-banks in connection with post- 
offices, and refers to the results of the system in 
operation for the last ten years in Great Britain 
as enforcing his recommendation. 

The organization of the House of Representa- 
tives was completed by the appointment of its 
regular standing committees. ‘The chairmen on 
the most important of these are as follow: /lec- 
tions, M‘Crary, of Iowa; Ways and Means, 
Dawes, of Massachusetts ; Appropriations, Gar- 
field, of Ohio; Banking and Currency, Hooper, 
of Massachusetts; Commerce, Shellabarger, of 
Ohio; Public Lands, Ketcham, of New York; 
Post-offices and Post-roads, Farnsworth, of Il- 
linois; Jndian Affairs, Shanks, of Indiana; 
Military Affairs, Coburn, of Indiana; Judici- 
ary, Bingham, of Ohio; Pudlic Expenditures, 
Sawyer, of Wisconsin; Naval Affairs, Scofield, 
of Pennsylvania; Foreign Affairs, Banks, of 
Massachusetts ; Hducation and Labor, Perce, of 
Mississippi; Revision of Laws, Butler, of Mas- 
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is, tried, unsuccessfully, to revive the old In- 
vestigation and Retrenchment Committee. On 
15th of December Senator Anthony offered 
a resolution providing for a Standing Committee 
of Investigation and Retrenchment, to consist of 
seven members, to have power to investigate and 
report upon such subjects as should be committed 
to it by the Senate. ‘The anti-administration 
Republicans, in the course of the ensuing debate, 
made serious charges of official corruption against 
the government, and made a strong effort to give 
the proposed committee the powers with which 
the old Retrenchment Committee had been in- 
vested—to sit during recess and to call for per- 
sons and papers. ‘The resolution was adopted, 
and, after a great deal of opposition, power was 
given to the committee to call for persons and 
papers during the present session. 

The New Apportionment bill was passed in 
the House. In this bill the ratio of 137,800 
population has been adopted, which gives us a 
llouse of 283 members, or an increase of forty. 
Under this new apportionment Vermont and New 
Ilampshire each loses a member, while Massachu- 
setts gains one, making a loss of one for the New 
England States. New York gains one member, 
New Jersey two, and Pennsylva nia two, while 
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President, and the Commission adjourned till the | proposed the limitation of the annual conting 


15th of June. 

The Grand Duke Alexis left Washington No- 
vember 24 for Annapolis, where he inspected 
the departments of the Naval Academy, and was 
entertained by Admiral Worden. In the even- 
ing he returned to New York; on the 25th vis- 
ited Hell Gate, and was entertained on Govern- 
or’s Island; attended the Russian Greek Church 
on the 26th; and honored with his presence a 
ball at the Brooklyn Navy-yard on the 28th. 
On the evening of the 29th a grand ball was held 
in his honor at the Academy of Music. At the 
Academy of Design, December 2, he received 
Mr. Page's picture of Admiral Farragut in Mo- 
bile Bay. On the 3d he was the guest of Phila- 
delphia, and of Boston on the 7th. On the 14th 
he arrived at Montreal. He has given $5000 
to the poor of New York. 


Information was received by Secretary Fish, | 


December 16, of Catacazy’s recall by the Rus- 


sian government, and of his succession by Mr. | 


Boris Danzas. 

The bill repealing the Woman Suffrage act 
in Wyoming Territory has been vetoed by the 
Governor. ‘The veto was sustained in the council. 

Henry T. Tuckerman, the well-known essay- 
ist, died at his residence in New York, Decem- 
ber 17, aged fifty-eight years. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


President Juarez opened the session of the 
Mexican Congress, December 1, with a speech, 
in which he said that the country seemed to be 
consuming itself in fruitless struggles, the mili- 
tary element arraying itself against the legislative. 
He called upon Congress for aid in suppress- 
ing sedition. The Speaker of Congress replied 
that Congress trusts that peace will soon be re- 
established, and that the republic is satisfied 
with the re-election of Juarez, excepting the 


States of Nuevo Leon and Oaxaca, and the ban- | 


dits who are robbing the conductas. 
Toward the close of November a number of 


medical students of the Royal University in Ha- | 


vana desecrated the grave of Gonzalo Castanon. 
Those implicated in the outrage were impris- 
oned, 
stration on the part of the Volunteers, who sur- 
rounded the jail and demanded the immediate 
execution of the students. On the 28th eight 
of the students, after a trial by court-martial, 
were shot, and others were sentenced to impris- 
onment in the penitentiary. 


EUROPE. 

On the 28th of November MM. Rossel, Ferré, 
and Bourgeois, the condemned Communists, 
were shot outside of the army camp at Sartory. 
Rossel was only twenty-seven years of age. The 
same day M. Cremieux, President of the Provis- 
ional Committee of the Commune, was also shot. 

The Message of President Thiers was received 
in the French Legislative Assembly December 7. 
The Message announces that the British govern- 
ment has been notified of the intention of France 


to abrogate the treaty of commerce at the stip- | 
ulated time next year, but France will not dis- | 
continue negotiations for a rearrangement of her | 


commercial relations with Great Britain. The 
President advocated the establishment of a gen- 
eral compulsory military service in war time, and 





On the 26th there was a riotous demon- | 


, . . ent 
to 380,000 men in time of peace. 


The Prussian Diet was opened November 27 
by the emperor in person. ‘The emperor in his 
speech declared that in reference to the agitation 
on church questions the government is deter. 
mined to preserve perfect independence for the 
state with regard to the administration of justice 
and the civil law, and at the same time to main- 
tain the legal independence of the churches and 
their followers, and to protect the liberty of 
conscience and faith of all. In connection with 
the constitutional execution of these principles 
bills will be laid before the Diet on the marriage 
laws, on the regulation of the registry system, 
and the legal effect of secession from the church, 

The Federal Council of Germany has given a 
parliamentary sanction to the report of the Na- 
tional Budget Commission, fixing the strength 
of the army, for three years, at 401,659 men, at 
| a cost of $90,373,275. 
| The elections for the Cortes took place De- 
| cember 11 throughout Spain. The republicans 
carried 23 out of 48 of the provincial capitals, 
and 48 of the smaller towns. 

The Maleampo ministry has been dissolved. 
On December 21 it was announced that a new 
ministry had been formed by Sagasta, consti- 
tuted as follows: Sagasta, President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of the Interior ; Malcampo, Min- 
ister of the Marine ; De Blas, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs ; Candau, Minister of Public Worl:s ; 
Topete, Minister of the Colonies ; Angulo, Min- 
ister of Finances ; Gamindes, Minister of War ; 
Groizard, Minister of Justice. 

The Holland States-General has adopted the 
treaty recently negotiated with Great Britain for 
| the transfer to the latter power of the island of 

Sumatra. 

The King of Italy opened the session of the 
National Parliament in Rome November 27. 

The British Foreign-office has sent instruc- 
| tions to all its agents abroad to investigate the 
organization of the various branches of the In- 
ternational Society in the countries to which they 
| are respectively accredited, and report thereon 

to the government. 

On the 4th of December, Warwick Castle, the 
ancient and splendid seat of the Earl of War- 
wick, in Warwickshire, was irreparably damaged 
by fire. The grand baronial hall of the castle, 
the great dining-hall, and other apartments of 
state, were burned out completely. The destruc- 
tion of pictures, statuary, and other works of 
art is much deplored. 

A colliery explosion occurred in a mine near 
Bromwich, England, November 24, resulting fa- 
tally to eight of the miners. 

The French bark Costa Rica, from Havre, bound 
for Buenos Ayres, was run into on the night of 
December 17 by an unknown vessel off the Isle 
of Wight. She sunk soon after she was struck, 
carrying down with her seventeen of the crew. 

Five sailors of the American ship James Brett, 
lying in the harbor of Havre, were accidental’y 
drowned December 15. 


AFRICA, 


In the harbor of Alexandria, November 23, 
two mail steamships collided, and one of ther 
sunk, involving the drowning of seventy-five pil- 
grims, on their way from Algiers to Mecca. 


{ 


Cditar’s 


HE recent calamitous fire at Chicago has | 

been made the subject of some very fine de- 
scriptive writing, now and then mixed in with a 
d ish of drollery. 

Colonel John Hay, the poet, and leader-writer 
of the Tribune, hi ip pened to be in Chicas go at the 
time of the scorch. Seated in the large parlor 
of the hotel, he noticed two persons scikine in 
whispers at the opposite side of theroom. Pres- | 
ently one came over and said, 

“You are Mr. Hay ?” 

“Yes,Sir,” replied Mr. H. 

‘*Wrote ‘ Little Breeches,’ 

‘6 Yes,” 

Returning to the place where his = nd stood, 
he brought the Sse to where Mr. was seat- 
ed, and ‘continued : : 

‘*Mr. Hay, permit me to introduce you to my 

iend, Mr. Mé Kaigins; Mr. M‘Kaigins, Mr. | 
Ui Ly. 

Of course Colonel Hay greeted M‘Kaigins 
with effusion, though he had never previously 
d the pleasure of seeing the parties. The in 
troducer, 

tain solemnity of manner, said, 
‘Mr. Hay, I suppose we shall soon have the 


nleasure of the great fir 


didn’t you?” 


seeing e embalmed in 


S¢ 


In a different vein was the remark of a rural 


gentleman who visited Greenville, Tennessee, 
the residence of the ex-President, and had his 
attention attracted by the glittering sign of the 
Andes Insurance Company of Cincinnati, which 
was a severe sufferer by the Chicago fire. He 
looked at the sign, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I 
knowed old Andy would be at somethin’ afore 
long: I tell yer they can’t keep Aim down!” 


In that most charming book, ‘** The Life and 
Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick,” is the fol- 
lowing curious paragraph : 

Had some very agreeable conversation with 
Judge Story, in which he repeated to me an old | 
message from Chief Justice Marshall—‘* Tell her 
I have read with pleasure every thing she has | 
written, and wish she would write more.” Had 
some talk with Judge Story about death. He 
did not agree with me that Calvinists died with 
more animation than Unitarians. He said his 
father (a physician) said young people died most 
happily, middle-aged with most clinging to life, 
and old people with most regret. 


Wuen Miss Sedgwick visited Europe, in 1840, 


a lady in England asked her, ‘‘ Have you any 
large old trees in America?” And then, check- 
ing herself before she could be answered, she 
said, ‘*Oh, EF beg your pardon; your country 
has not been settled long enough for that. 


JERRY WHALEN, an Irishman and good-heart- 
ed fellow, was a sergeant in the Seventeenth New | 
York State Volunteers, and always ready to | 
lighten the load of a weary comrade by carrying | 
a haversack for a while. One warm day, during | 
a march on the Peninsula, an officer observing | } 
that Jerry was pretty well loaded, and wishing | 
to see how fur his good nature would go, asked | 


| officer made a similar request. 


after a moment's pause, and with a cer- | 


| Mr. 


| wants two pair—one pair for himself, 


Drawer, 


him to carry his haversack a while. 


Jerry as- 
sented, and added it to his pack, 


Soon another 
Jerry complied. 
By-and-by the word, ‘* Halt—rest!” was heard, 
and for five minutes the men ieaned against the 
fence, letting the weight of their knapsacks rest on 
the top rail. While thus standing, another officer 
strolled along, and seeing Jerry so heavily laden, 
id, ‘‘Sergeant, you have the load of a donkey 


| there 


** Yes, Sir,” replied Jerry, touching 


his cap, 
*T have the load of two!” 

Tue traveler of to-day, as he goes on board 
the great steamboats St. John or Drew, can 
scarcely imagine the difference between such 


| floating palaces and the wee bit punts on which 


our fathers were wafted sixty years We 
may, however, get some idea of the sort of thing 
then in use by a perusal of the steamboat an- 
nouncements of that time, two of which ar 
follows : 


ag 
ago. 


e as 


[Copy of an Advertisement taken from the Albany 


Gazette, dated September, 1807.) 

The North River Steamboat will leave Pauler’s Hook 
Ferry (now Jersey City] on Friday, 4 4th of Septem- 
ber, . 9 in the morning, and arrive at Albany on Sat- 
at 9in the afternoon, Provis on good berils 
and Levnehenedetions are provided. 

The charge to each passenger is 
"TO OG occ annenaete dols. 
“* Poughkeepsie 
ESOpUs....sc0e 

- Hudson 54, 30 
Albany.......- 86“ 

For places, apply to William Vandervoort, No. 48 
Courtlandt Street, on the corner of Greenwich Street 

Sept. 2, 1807. 


urda 


as follows: 
3, time 14 hours. 
17 
2) 


“ “ 


“cc 


(Extract from the N. Y. Evening Post, dated Oct. 2, 1807.} 


Mr. Fulton’s new-invented Steamboat, which is fit- 


| ted up in a neat style for passengers, and is intended 


to run from New-York to Albany as a P: 
this morning with ninety passengers against a strong 
head wind. Notwithstanding which, it was judged 
she moved through the waters at the rate of six miles 
an hour. 


icket, left here 


In the Drawer for November last was given 
an extract from the wording of a deed, in which 
a certain boundary line terminated at ‘‘ a stump 
and stones where Daniel Harrington licked Will- 
iam Smith.” ‘This reminds another correspond- 
ent that in the early days of the township of 
North Hatfield, Massachusetts, a road was laid 
out which was described as “running from Po- 
chang Meadow to the stream where old Mr. Doo- 
little’s horse died.” 

That, we think, seems to be sufficiently exact. 

Tuey have a saying in California that ‘‘ 
pair” is a good hand. 
following 


two 
We judge so from the 
application for a marriage-license : 


Pieasonton, Carirornta, May 4, 187 
. E. Smith, County Clerk: 
T he bearer wishes to procure licenses to marry. He 
and another pair 
for his sister. I would simply say that all parties are 
ko-rect and agreed, and I hope you will accommodate 
Cc. 


the youth. Big thing! Yours, 


In a little book published in England forty-six 
years ago, entitled ‘* Noctes Attica,” we find the 
following in relation to printers’ errors : 

When printing first commenced, the most 


5 
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laborious part, the correction of proof-sheets, 
was undertaken by persons conspicuous by their 
rank and erudition, and dignified by their sta- 
tions—viz., cardinals, judges, and other eminent 
lawyers. ‘The printers, in early editions, used 
to mark their books by some particular device, 
or a copy of verses, recommending the edition 
for its accuracy. In a volume with the title, 
‘The Pragmatic Sanction,” printed 1507, the 
following lines are printed in the end of the book 
by Andrew Brocard, printer, Paris : 
Stet a *r hic, donec fluctus formica marinos, 

, et totam testudo perumbulet orbem. 





IMITATED. 
Till an ant shall drink up the whole sea, 

Till a tortoise shall walk the e arth round, 
May this volume continue to be 

For type and correctness renown’d. 

The labors of these persons (correctors of the 
press) were likewise, in the early editions of 
books, commemorated by verses, which set forth 
the merit of these useful scholars. Here are 
four rather boastful lines to this effect at the end 
of a volume printed by Sextus Russingerus at 
Naples, 1742: 

Sixtus hoc impressit, sed bis tamen ante revisit 

Egregius Doctor Petrus Oliverius, 

At tu quisquis emis, lector studiose, libellum, 
Lactus emas, mendis nam caret istud opus. 
IMITATED. 

Sixtus the copies printed with much care, 
Now twice revised by Dr. Oliviere. 
The happy purchaser in vain shall look, 
Yet find no error in this faultless book. 


In the way of nursery jingle could any thing 
be better than this, by Christina Rossetti : 
What does the bee do? 
Bring home honey. 
And what does father do? 
Bring home money. 
And what does mother do ? 
Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey. 


A WHIMSICAL ATTORNEY'S BILL. 
Tue following bill is copied from an English 
grammar dated 1799. 


A bill of charges, justl y due, 
From A. B.C. to KT U. 





Attending for instructions, when 





Your honor bade me call again, 068 

The like attendance, time the second, 

Which as before is fairly reckoned, 068 

Taking instructions given to me 

For drawing up your Pedigree, 068 

Perusing said instructions to 

Consider whether right or no, 068 

You form the scale in just perfection, 

I therefore only charge inspection, 068 

Drawing up Pedigree complete, 

‘ai closely wrote), one sheet, 068 

Attending to examine same, 

And adding Tom to William Naim, 068 

Addendum of Sir Darcy’s birth, 068 

Paid Porter's coach hire, and so forth, 0 5 6 

Fair copy of this bill of cost, 020 

Another, for the first was lost, 02 0 

Advice, time, trouble, and my care 

In settling this perplext affair, : aS 

Writing receipt at foot of bill, 03 4 

My Clerk—but give him what you will. 0 0 0 
472 


Received of A. B. C. aforesaid 
The full contents: what can be more sai 


Tr was before the war. Dinah was ‘‘a free 
nigger.” She had bought and paid for herself, 





and having come North, and being aaaees 
cook in a family living not a thousand miles fy 
Broadway, and ms uking money, concluded <¢ 
would buy Sambo, her husband, whom she h; 
left at ** Ole Massa’s, in Vi irginny. 

With the help of her generous employer Din 


succeeded, and Sambo came on and set up bi 
ness, 


as 











y 


For a time Dinah was happy ; but, as in ot! 
cases, clouds came after a while over her matri- 
monial sky. Sambo was going his own road 
Dinah went to the ‘* Abyssinian Baptist” mee 
ing, and Sambo attended the ‘‘ Ethiopian Bay 
tist”—two rival churches of the colored folk. 
“Ms isa Charley,” said Dinah, one* d: by, “I 
ain’t goin’ to invest in no more niggers. I bong tht 
that Sambo feller, and he’s got too stuck up to 
live. He's too big feelin’ to go to my meetin’ 
wid me. He says it’s not 'ristocratie enuff. We 
pays our preacher two hundred dollars, and } 
goes to the other meetin’ whar’ they gives theii 
man fo’ hundred.” 
**Which church do you belong to, Di: 
asked ‘* Massa Charley.” 
| ‘* Well, thar’s two cullud Baptis’ churches: 
Sambo he belongs to the Thopian Baptis’, and I 
belongs to the Obscene Baptis’!” 


T 


rah 2” 


Ss 
| Tie spirit of reverence can scarcely be said 
to be the leading characteristic of the 1 
American boy—at least we infer as much from a 
|reply of a lad of ten years, made a few morn- 
ings since to the Drawer. ‘There had been 
spending a few days with the Drawer a clergy- 
man in infirm health. Intending to take the 8 
A.M. train, and preferring to walk rather than 
ride to the station, the good man trudged off 
leisurely alone. Following a few minutes later 
but not meeting our friend, we asked a premature 
citizen of ten, as he was seated on the baggage 
truck, if he had seen a clerical-looking gentle- 
man about. The youthful party promptly re 
plied: ‘*I guess I seen him. Js he an old cock 
| with a white choker?” 
| The phraseology of the young man was suc- 
cinct, possibly clear ; but our judgment Was satis 
fied that it was coarse. And we turned our back 
upon him. 








THERE dwelt some years ago in Bourbon Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, a drunken, worthless, one-eyed fel- 
low named C——, whose chief occupations were 
getting tipsy and fighting. There had just been 
elected a new prosecuting attorney, who was en- 
titled to part of the fines which might be imposed 
on the malefactors of Bourbon, and he determined 
to squelch old C He did not wait long for 
an opportunity to have him arrested, B——, 
the constable, said, as it was an important case, 
he wanted about three days to get an appropriate 
jury to try it. On the third day the new attor- 
ney was informed that things were ready at the 
court-house. There was the judge, and behind 
him the constable. On one side sat old one- 
eyed C——, on the other, the twelve jurymen, 
‘*iess like him,” on benches forming a triangle, 
each with a plug of tobacco and jackknife, the 
gift of the constable, whittling away, and, ac- 
cording to order, spitting to the centre. The as- 
tonished prosecutor looked at the jury, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘* Where did the constable get this jury?” 











EDITOR’S 

The constable quietly replied, ‘‘ I thought the 

prisoner was entitled to be tried b: jury of his 

»eers, and I’ve been out three day : 

I've got twelve here, but if y 

‘om, I've got twelve more outside waiti 

‘he prosecutor looked out and saw, seated on 

mce, twelve more dittos, similarly equipped 

He turned to the Court in un- 
disguised wrath, and said, 
‘“T'll dismiss this case!” 

The constable wrote his return on the war- 

rant thus, ** Dismissed by the county attorney on 

t of th 4g 


this day. 


1 employed. 


jury, and so it stands recorded to 

The pl isoner was discharged, and left 

the court-house rejoicing at having been deprived 

of his constitutional right of being tried by the 
iously mentioned citizens. 

1e special delectation of our brethren of 

as well as all who appreciate quaint- 

and expression, we quote a few 

a delightful book published abroad, 

not likely to be seen by the mass of readers 

Drawer, entitled, ‘* A Century of Scottis] 


The Rev. Michael M‘Culloch, D.D., minister 
of Bothwell (1767-1801), was a man of 
independence and great self-decision. ‘To his 
friend, Mr. Thomas Lrisbane, minister of Dun 
lop, he said, 

‘*You must write my epitaph if you survive 


sterling 


* said Mr. Brisbane, ** and you shall 
have it at once.” 

Next morning Dr. M‘Culloch received the fol- 
lowing : 

Here lies interred beneath this sod 
That sycophantish man of God, 

Who taught an easy way to heaven, 
Which to the rich was always given. 
If he get in he'll look and stare 

To find some out that he put there. 

Mr. Witrram BELL, minister of Errol (1651 
1665), bequeathed seven acres of land for m 
taining a bursar at St. Mary’s College, St. 
drew’s. On his tombstone the followin 
have been engraved : 


An- 
g lines 
Here, ceast and silent, lies sweet-sounding Bell, 
Who unto s souls rung many a knell; 
Death cri is Bell, yet doth his pleasant cl 
temain with those who are their lamp a-trimming ; 
In spite of Death, his word some praise still sounds 
In Christ’s Church, and in heaven his joy about 
Durine the voluntary controversy, Dr. John 
Ritchie, of the Potter Row church, Edinburgh, 
was one of the foremost champions on the vol 
untary side. At a public meeting held in Dun- 
dee the reverend gentleman was descanting on 
the misrepresentations to which his opponents 
had subjected him. 


nay, they have compared me to the devi 
Now,” he proceeded, coming forward 
the front of the platform, and exhibiting a well 
shaped limb, ‘‘1 ask if you see any cloven foot 
there ?” 

‘““'Tak’ aff yer shae” (shoe), vociferated a 
youth trom the gallery. 

The oratory was spoiled. 


seit, 


A DUNFERMLINE youth, recovering from sick- 


DRAWER. 


ness, solicited help from an aged land-owner 

miserly habits. Meeting with a rough refusa 

he said, 
‘*Ye’re n 


oO vel 


vera young, an’ ye canna carry ony 
yer gowd awa wi’ ye; though ye cud, it wad 
be meltit in five minutes.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. William Taylor, minister of the 
Cathedral Chureh, and principal of the Univer 
sity of Glasgow (1803-1823), was much esteeme 
for his ministerial fidelity. He devoted each 
Thursday exclusively to pulpit preparations. On 
that day, one week, a message was brought to 

is house to the effect that the Duke of Buc 
h and Lord Belhaven were desirous of see- 
im at the Black Bull. The principal’s man 

‘rvant was reluctant to disturb him; but as the 
courier strongly insisted on the delivery of his 
message, he did not feel justified in holding out. 
On receiving the message, Dr. Taylor proceeded 
to wait on the two noblemen. Presenting 
self in the hotel parlor, the duke at once said: 

**T have sent for you, Sir, to take my measure 
for a pair of trowsers: my own have met with a 
slight accident, and I hope you can furnish me 
with a new pair by to-morrow morning.” 

‘*My name is Taylor,” replied the ¢ 
“but I am not professionally a clothi 
principal of the university, and one of the city 
clergy.” 

‘** How awkward!” exclaimed the duke. “I 
sent for the principal tailor, and my blundering 
messenger has put you te the trouble of this 
visit. I hope, principal, you will join us at din 
ner, and if I car t 
you for the loss 
be wanting.” 

The principal remarl at 
concerned 


wl 


him 


do any r to pensate 
luable time, Il not 


of your y 


he was much 
in the welfare of the city 
ich was deeply in debt. 


‘Would £500 be useful 


the duke, writing 


iIntirmarv, 


to the 
a check for.t 

handing it to his visitor. 
One of the oldest of the old school of clergy- 
men was the Rev. William Leslie, laird of Bal- 
ith, and minister of St. Andrew 


‘ ’s, Shan- 
bryde. During the war with I 


ance 


*y 
ceived his weekly newspaper one Sunday morn- 


r just as he was leaving the manse for | 
ties in church. While the precentor was sit 
ing the first psalm Mr. Leslie was busy 
newspaper ; and when the precentor ceased 


Salt 


with 


1tih 


he 


‘¢ Just sing another verse, John, till I have 
finished this paragraph.” 

During the discourse he gave the news of a 
recent battle, so that his procedure at the 
mencement of the service was more r¢ 
cused. 

On another occasion Mr. Leslie remarke 
ing his discourse: ‘* You must excu 
ren, not entering so fully into the sub 
since I have an appointment to dine : 


saa 


ect to-dav, 
it Ardivit.” 
He referred to the country-seat of a hospitable 
land-owner in the vicinity. 

Mr. LESLir was celebrated for the rea 
with which he granted certificates, and for t 
manner in 
A marriage-certificate from his pe 


eccentric which they were written. 


] roceea 
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Saanprype, January 8, 1833. 
To whom this may or may not concern: It is hereby 
assigned that William Bain 
both parishioners of this parish—the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Shanbryde—in the month of March, in this 
passing year, 1833, were there wedded by the tying of 
the knot connubial, in full form, with all the solemni- 
ties which our national clerk requires, and that they 
are now mutually and legally entitled, with due and 
competent right, respectively to all the privileges, ad- 
vantages, and provisions which the ecclesiastical and 
civil laws of the kingdom have secured for husband 
and wife, both in their united connection, and in the 

contingent state of their respective videntas.* 
In respect whereof, etc., Wi cy Lestie. 


No agent of the Bible Society ever received a 
more extraordinary certificate on behalf of an 
applicant for a copy of the Scriptures than the | 
following : 

Exe, August 3, 1825. 

Drar Str,—The bearer, Jane Taylor, met me acci- 
dentally walking out this forenoon. She said if I 
would write this note, certifying that she is a very 
,00r woman, you would make her the gift of a Bible. 
| think her whole appearance may, without my cer- 
tificate, bear the most satisfactory evidence of her ex- 
treme poverty; and as she has not so much common 
understanding to be sensible that she may save her 
soul by the public worship of our pure Presbyterian 
Church, as surely as by the public worship of any of 
the schismatic synagogues, she increases the weight 
of her poverty, by misapplying the greater part of 
what she gets from the collections made by the Pres- 
byterians, for the poor of the parish, in support of 
schisms, which the apostle, classing among the deep- 
est sins, has assured us “‘shall not inherit the king- 
dom of heaven.” And I am not very well assured, 
therefore, that a Bible will be of much real advantage 
to her, but I think it may not be amiss that you may 
put it in her power to try, as Lam satisfied, on the oth- 
er hand, that having the Bible will not be to her preju- 
dice. 

With every kind and good wish, I am, dear Sir, re- 
spectfully yours, Vit Lesviz. 


Suansrype Giere, Mareh 12, 1829. 
Toall whom this does not concern: Itis certified that 
the bearer, Ann Forbes, the widow of John Laing, of 
no small consideration in his day for the gratification 
of the fair by his fiddle, and subduer of stots in the 
slow by his strong and harmonious whistle, that he 
fott his wife in poverty, and that she has applied for 
this as a license to beg, by which it is trusted that she 
may have use and wont success in this occupation, and 

a-begging she will go. In respect, Wut Lesiiz. 


In drollery it would be difficult to exceed 
what follows: 


To all those of his Majesty's loving subjects only who 
can sympathize with a transgressor of his Majesty’s 
laws, under the impression that, though it was illegal, it 
was honestly innocent: I hereby certify that William 
Rainey, the bearer, a simple, honest, and laborious day- 
laborer in the back settlements of the improved Moss of | 
Braemuckity, was, in the by-gone harvest, subjected to 
the fine of twenty sovereigns and twenty shillings for 
the illicit distillation of ten shillings’ worth of ill-made 
malt, under the corporal punishment of the jail for half 
a year, which punishment, that the country might not 
be punished by the loss of his highly useful labor in se- 
curing the crop, the bench reprieved for three months, 
in which space, with the price of the cow, dear to him 
as the poor man’s ewe lamb of old which a better king 
than our most gracious sovereign roasted for his sup- 
per, the transgressor managed to pay a dozen of sov- 
ereigns, notwithstanding of which he must still under- | 
go the whole punishment of the half year’s incarcera- | 
tion unless he can now succeed in eliciting the balance 
by the last resource—begging. In this regard he is 
recommended to those who have feeling hearts and | 
half a sovereign in their purse. For the least moiety | 
thereof he will be thankful now, and grateful all his | 
life. | 

Given by the minister, Shanbryde, 
Elgin, the 24th of April, 1826. 


| 
at my house in | 
Witt Leste. 





Witiram Jack would probably not make 


and Helen Gill, being | 


| much progress in his canvass with no better rec- 
ommendation than the following: 


To all his Majesty’s loyal subjects who can fee] fora 
fellow-sinner in distress: I beg to certify that the bearer 
William Jack, is a son of my old bellman’s—a man well 
known in this neighborhood for his honest poverty and 
his excessive indolence. The bearer, William Jack has 
fallen heir to all his father’s poverty, and a double share 
of his improvidence. I can not say that the bearer 
William Jack, has many active virtues to boast of; but 
he has not been altogether unmindful of Scriptural in- 
junctions, and has labored, with no small success, to re. 
plenish the earth, although he has done but little to 
subdue the same. "Twas his misfortune to lose a cow 


| by too little care and too much bere* chaff; likewise 


that walking skeleton, which he calls his horse, hay- 
ing ceased to hear the oppressor’s voice, or to dread 
the tyrant’s rod, now the poor man has nothing to 
look to but the skins of the defunct and the generosity 
of a benevolent public, by whom he hopes to be stin- 





| ulated through these testimonials, with receipt. 


ILLIAM LESLIE, 
Suanprype Giese, 1829. 


Tue certificates of Mr. Leslie were not in the 
strain of unlimited panegyric. One of his maid- 
ens was competitor for a prize offered by the 
Duke of Gordon to the servant in Morayshire 
who had longest remained in her situation, From 
her reverend employer she received the following 
testimonial : 

SHANBRYDE GLEBE, August 3, 1836, 

By this writing I certify and testify that Kate Bell 
came into my family and service at the term of Whit- 
Sunday, in the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, and, 
without change, has continued to the date hereof, being 
a useful, canny servant at all work about the cows, 
the dairy, the sick-nurse, the harvest hay and corn, the 
service of the parlor and bed-chambers, and, of late 


| years, mainly the cook. That in my regards she merits 


any boon that our club has to bestow, having, in 1515, 
in her teens, been a comely, tight lass, though now 
fallen into the sere, and but little seductive, though a 
little more self-conceited now than she was then, as 
much, perhaps, a good quality, when not in excess, as 
a fault. In respect whereof, etc., 
fiuu Lesiie 





A Texas correspondent sends the following, 
saying it has not appeared in print. Mr. Louis 
T. Wigfall, one of the leading secessionists of 
Texas and the South, felt, after Lee’s surrender, 


| somewhat embarrassed as to his corporeal safety 


in a land then in possession of his enemies. He 
left Richmond in disguise, and traveled on mule- 
back, alone, for Texas. Dick Taylor had also 
surrendered, and all the ferries and crossings 
were in the hands of the Federal forces. Wig- 
fall could pursue no other course but to risk him- 
self to be put across the Mississippi by a detach- 
ment of Union soldiers. He was well disguised. 
Observing that no allusion was made to himself, 
and wishing to know, if possible, how the wind 


| blew, he began a general tirade against the lead- 


ing Confederates, winding up by inquiring what 
would be done with that seamp Wigfall, if they 
should catch him. The soldiers replied, they 
supposed they would hang him. ‘* Yes, they 
would do exactly right, and I would pull at one 
end of the rope!” replied Wigfall, mounting his 
mule and trotting off westward. 





AN enthusiastic correspondent writes : 

‘*Lives there a man with soul so dead” as to 
not cut and read the pages of the Drawer jirst, 
as each month brings a fresh number of the Mag- 
azine? ‘lo me the Drawer is such an unfailing 
source of pleasure that, in the language of Dr. 





* Videntas—i. ¢., lack or want. 





* Bere, a grain now little used. 
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Ollapod, I feel tha it “ey owe you one.” So 
orse this as a ** partial payment. 
Away up beyond John 
St. Lawrence County, in the thriving village 
¢ Gouverneur, lives an old farmer bearing the 
stian and Scriptural name of Amasa - 
s known. for miles thereabout for his quaint 
ches and ready senaateni as for his 
nined political prejudices. With every re- 
g Se ptembe r comes the ‘* Town Fair,” wit! 
‘purely agric ultural horse-trots,” etc., and to 
. of these our eccentric friend betook himsel If. 
newly constructed section of a ‘* farm 
’ of his own invention, to the same 
his brother farmers, and expatiate upon 
ts. Presently came along Elder B 
e called to a higher pastorate—blessings on 
s memory!), and after 
viewed” its exhibitor as fo 
‘Brother Amasa, how long do you suppose 
that fence would stand between my old cow and 
a corn field ?” 
elder ‘‘had him” there, but only 
ute, and when the laugh had subsided, ‘* Un- 
Amasa,” who in the mean while had main- 
d his imperturbab le gravity, answered, 
“Well, elder, that’s a pretty tough question, 
it” scratching his head) *‘ if your old cow is 
ny like your congregation, ‘twouldn’t stand long, 
for mH know, elder, you never could keep them 
> fold.’ 
W hich turned the laugh; for the secession of 
an old-time church-goer from the elder’s 
ministrations was the town talk. 


in 


Brown’s Tract,” it 


as well 


show 


its 


} 
the 
lows: 


bi owing 


fence, 


for a 


many 


Tue courts are always furnishing something 
1 for the Drawer. This from San 
ncisco, where a case was on trial involving 

» validity of a will. A —. Overton testified 
t Horace Hawes had said if she could induce 

his 2 wil to get a divorce, he would settle $20,000 
pon her, and would also make Mrs. Overton the 
st woman in California. On cross-exami- 
n she was asked, ‘‘ Do you consider that 

ny man living has a pe rfec tly sound mind ? 

Mrs. Overton re plied, ‘‘We sll, Sir, that is rather 
embarrassing que stir m,c -onsidering ti hat I am 

y,and there are so many gentlemen in the 


comes 


Durine the war Nashville was a gay place, 
ant dan unusual number of officers was to be seen 
ere atany time. On the last day of November, 
864, a ap Be hment of troops arrived there from 
some point North, and among those who were 
looking at them as they marched up Cedar Street 
were several officers. During a brief halt, a sol- 
dier remarked to one of the off-duty officers, 

**There are plenty of shoulder-straps in town.” 
“Yes,” replied the officer, with an air of con- 
descension. 


‘*T thought there was before we came here,” 
returned the soldier. ‘* But don’t be afraid; 
well protect you.” 

‘The officer changed the position of his quid, 
and as the troop moved forward he remarked, 

** Smart, that fellow.” 

Dvrrne our ‘‘ late unpleasantness” a ‘‘ conva- 
yo ‘ent hospital” was established in the First 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Nashville. 
On the corner, across the alley from the church, 


resided a 
ern svm} 


family who were regarded as 
athizers ; 


** South- 
but the relations between the 
g soldiers and this family were of the 
most pleasant character. ‘The soldiers played 
marbles with the children, and lounged on the 
grass in the well-shaded yard. In short, they 
felt themselves ‘‘at home” on these premises; 
and many a poor fellow just out of a long con- 
finement in hospital availed himself of this de- 
lightful 15 eae for such it was to him. One 
day Mrs. 4 , the ** good lady of the house,” 
noticed or all the ‘* as she was in the 
habit of familiarly addressing them, were sitting 
the church, dreary walls reflected 
of the and not one in her shaded 
‘d, or even on her side of the alley, which was 


convales 


boy Ss, oy 
beside whose 


the heat sun, 


is the matter?” inquired Mrs. 


‘Why,” said one of them, ‘‘ orders have been 
ued that we shall not trespass upon your prem- 


** Well,” said Mrs. M- 
done at our suggestion ; 


** this has not been 
and you are at perfect 
liberty to come into our yard and enjoy its shade 
whenever and as long as you please.” 

‘* But,” said they, ‘we are obliged 
orders, and can not do so.” 

Just then Dr. Ritchey, one of the surgeons on 
duty in the hospitals in the city, came along, and 

Irs. M - inquired of him the reason for this 
He had not heard of it, but would inves- 
tigate the matter. On going to the hos} ital he 
learned that the order was by the surgeon then 
on duty, who was a new man, and not prepos- 
sessed in favor of the people here. Dr. Ritchey 
informed Mrs. M that the surgeons rotated 
in their visits to the hospitals, and that he would 
be around in a day or two, and although he had 
no power to revoke this order, he could preseribe 
for the patients, and he would thus fix matters 
right. When the doctor came along late in the 
evening of the succeeding day he entered this pre- 
scription in the hospital book: ‘* It is necessary 
for the health of the convalescing soldiers that 
they sit on Mr. M ’s fence and lounge in his 
yard whenever they desire to do so.” 
” The doctor's prescription was faithfully 
lowed out the next morning, and a happier 
of fellows is seldom seen than the 
had the privilege of their old haunt again 


to obey 


order. 


fol- 
set 


who 


ss ” 
boys 


Ix Colonel Forney’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Public 


Men,” to be published by-and-by in book form, 
the which will send him down to posterity as the 
American Pepys, is the following amusing anec- 
dote connected with the emancipation of John 
Queen, a light mulatto, who had lived a slave in 
Maryland, and several years before emancipation 
obtained his free papers. When asked to show 
these he would repeat something like these words : 
‘**Do you know de H——d’s?” ‘* Yes, I know 
them.” ‘*Do you know Squire C -?” re- 
ferring to certain old M: iryland familie Do 
you mind de mornin’ old Squire H said, 

Go, John—go down to de sté ible, hitch up old 
Baldy and de silber-gray, put ‘em in de coach, 
go to *"Napolis to make out de free papers?” Den 
old Squire Hi came down, all dressed up, 
dressed in black silk breeches, silber buckle on 
de knee, buckle in de shoes, hair pow- 
dered, hanging down de back; John Queen 


silber 
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step behind de coach, and den 
to 'Napolis. When we got dere we 
de rt, and dere, in de face of 
court, Squire H he kiss de book 


clare dat John Queen is a free-born.” 
show his papers, which he 
sent to do, the poor, If-witted 


» had long years before committed 


ked to 








iL COl 





locked them in his memory, while he 
| keep the key, in a monotonous, re- 
peated something like the following, 
ing in the slightest degree, and always 

dat I’s free-born:” ‘In de State 
nd, de Ann Arundel County, and de 
nini, in de year of our Lord, de one 

1 de pret hundred and de forty 
1 de face of de wl le court, I do now 
t John Queen, who is five feet ten 





ght, wid de long, straight, black 

ymplexion, wid a mole on de 
which is de free-born, in de 
of I do hereby, in de State of Mary- 
in de county of Ann Arundel, in de year of 
Lord, de Anno Domini one tousand eight 
nd forty-seven, set my hand and de 
de court, and do hereby. now declare 
said John Queen is free-born.” 


tes- 










Ir is not every day that we get an anecdote 
from one who is more than octogenarian. ‘The 
following is from a gentleman aged eighty-five, 
in Western New Fork; who says, 
for it, even to the : 

me venty ye: 


*Ican avouch 


ws ago ‘when the writer was a 
phomore in Yale, Dr. Dwight met a Mr. Ran- 
ho kept a public-house next door to his 
own residence, and, in his bland, graceful man- 


Nel 


N 


som, W 





ner, said, ‘* Mr. Ransom, you have a black boy 

who swears badly; [hope you will correct him.” 

Mr. K., striking an attitude and flinging out 

his arms, exclaimed, earnestly : ‘‘ There it is, 

now, doctor! I have talked to that —— creat- 

; ure twenty times, and it don’t do a bit of good.” 






















t **T presume not,” said the doctor, with a 
wis smile and bow id passed on. 
‘4 i Tue following composition, by an advanced 
iii five-year-old pupil one of the public schools 
: bg x} of San Francisco, is sent to the Drawer by a 
te! correspondent in that city: 
<i @ * 
4 ; A GOAT. 
fe} ; , 
it A goat i mger than a pig he looks at you and so 
Dy at dose the doctor. but a goat hasforelegs. a boy with- 
i. out a father is an orphan and if he aint got a mother 
boty he is two orphan. The goat does not give so much 
were ; milk as the cow but more than an ox. I saw an ox to 
ey ie the fair one day with a card tied on his left ear, and we 
oy all went in on the family ticket. Mother picks geese 
in the sumer. A goat eats grass and jumps on a box 
some folks don’t like goats but as for me give me a 
mule with a paint-brush tale. 
the goat is a use ful animal and smells as sweet as 
bars oil for the hair. if I had to much hair I would 
wear a wig as old captain Peters dose I will sell my 
goat for three dolars and go to the circus to see the 
ey Elephant which is biger than five goats. Father is 
CaF coming home and the baby has got the crupe. 


Erry JANE. 


NAPoteon, in the State of ——, famous 


by 3 for its wickedness, and also for being surround- 
3 ed by a perfect labyrinth of roads and cross- 
roads, by paths, bifurcations, etc., very puzzling 


pon a time the sheriff of a neigh- 
inty had occasion to trace up some in- 


to atraveler 


borin 
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dividuals and places in the vicinity of this yj. 
lage. Being a stranger in that portion of the 
country, he ‘halted three or four miles from the 


village to make some inquiries of a r 
farmer who was cutting 
house, when the 


esident 
front of } 


Hibs 


in 
conversa ion t 


vood 
follow Ing 


a“ 


place : 


Suerirr. “ Which way shall I go to find 
Joseph B. Camp 
Farmer. ‘*Go to Napoleon, and strike ont 


north half a mile; then turn to the right, and go 
till you come to arail fence,” ete. (A tedious de. 
scription of route was given.) 
SHERIFF. ** And I want to visit Charlesport 
also; which way is that ?’ : 
Farmer. “Go to Napoleon, and start out 
east,” etc. (Tedious directions as before, 
SHERIFF. ‘* Well, where does Mr. William R, 
Jones live?” 
FARMER, 
west,” etc. 
Suerirr. ‘‘ And Thomas Lindsay ?” 
Farmer. ‘‘Go to Napoleon, and then south- 
The sheriff interrupted here, becoming ang 
as it seemed so strange to him that he had to g 
to Ne rpoleon. every time to get a start in any di 
rection, and blurted out, ** Well, which 
shall I go to go to ¥ 
The farmer thought a moment, and replied, 
i don’t know any other way than to go to Na- 


“ & 


** Well, go to Napoleon, and then 


Way 


pe leon.’ 


Tue very, very old lyric of ‘ 
ty blackbirds all baked in a pie,” and th 
number of tailors placed line, has animated 
an English antiquary to give to the press some 
thing of the same sort which he recently found 
in an old Derbyshire book : : 


* Four-and-twen- 


e same 





en-and-twenty tailors went to catch a snail, 
The bravest one among them durstn’t touch his tail; 
The snail put out his horns, just like a little cow, 
aix!” says my feyther, ‘we're a’ ta’en now. 








And this: 


A carrion crow sat on an oak 
Watching a tailor cut out his coat 


; 
He cut and he snipped with clever art, 








While the old carrion crow said, ‘Quark! quark! 
quark !” 
“Oh, bring me my arrow and my bow, 


That I may shoot that carrion crow!” 
tailor fired and missed his mark, 

the old carrion crow said, ‘Quark! 
quark !” 


The 
And 


quark! 


WE are strong in the faith that our lady read- 
ers will appreciate the woe of a fond spouse in 
Connecticut who sent a note to her relatives, an- 
nouncing in the following words the decease of 
her husband: ** Dear John is dead. 
ered by insurance.” 


Lc 8S COV- 





At a time when a certain learned medical 
society of this city was in a somewhat languis 
ing condition, the president, after a meeting he 
for the purpose of discussing the best means of 
restoring vigor to their organization, invited the 
socie ty around to his house to partake of a little Z 
‘spread.” A witty member, circulating with 
his dish of oysters among his brother patholo- 
gists, inquired, ‘* Why does our society resemble 
inflammation ?” One after another gave it up, 
and he had to explain that, ‘ failing in re-solu- 
tion, they had gone on to supper(u . 


| 
h 
} 
sit d 


ration. 











